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FOR  METHODIST  FAMILIE 


In  this  issue: 

Children  of  the 
Old  Testament 

A  new  portrait  series 
By  Sune  Richards 

Late  Word 
From  the  Congo 

By  Bishop  Newell  S.  Booth 

Eloquent 
George  Whitefield 

By  Roy  L.  Smith 


University  of  Pennsylvania 
traces  its  origin  to  171*0  and  to 
the  charity  school  founded 
there  by  Whitefield. 
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. . .  But  From  the  Ashes,  a  New  Triumph: 


I 
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N  THE  bitter  cold  of  Sunday  morning,  January  22,  1961 — 45  minutes  before 
church-school  time — flames  swept  through  historic  Central  Methodist  Church, 
Winona,  Minn.,  sending  the  entire  sanctuary  thundering  into  the  fiery  base- 
ment. When  it  was  all  over,  only  the  lofty,  64-year-old  bell  tower  remained 
standing  as  before.  A  beautiful  church,  valued  at  more  than  $700,000,  was 
nothing  but  ice-sheathed  ruins. 

For  four  days,  the  tower  bells  remained  mute  under  cloaks  of  ice.  Then  they 
began  to  ring  again,  and  Methodists  under  the  leadership  of  their  new  pastor, 
Dr.  E.  Clayton  Burgess,  who  had  preached  to  them  only  once,  began  a  task  all 
too  familiar  to  others  who  have  stood  helpless  before  the  tragedy  of  a  destruc- 
tive church  fire.  [See  Nine  Churches  Burned  Today!  December,  1959,  page  16.] 

Another  church  soon  will  go  up  around  the  heroic  bell  tower — in  fact  a  new 
$817,000  building  will  be  dedicated  at  Winona  before  1965.  No  one  ever  doubted 
that  this  could  be  done.  But  what  may  surprise  some  are  the  two  projects  fire- 
stricken  Central  Methodist  carried  out  and  paid  for  after  the  fire.  Not  only  did 
the  congregation  fulfill  its  pledge  to  give  $5,000  to  a  Methodist  retirement  home 
in  Winona,  it  sent  another  $5,000  overseas  to  build  a  church  in  suburban  Vienna, 
Austria !  Truly,  each  is  witness  to  a  faith  and  devotion  no  flames  ever  could  consume. 
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Architect's  drawing  of  the  church  as  it  will 
appear  when  rebuilt  around  the  historic  bell  tower. 
Meanwhile,  using  undamaged  Guild  Hall  for  services,  Methodists 
at  Winona  are  helping  others  even  as  they  help  themselves. 


New  edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 

available  direct  from  the  publisher  on 

Book  a  Month 
Payment  Plan 

you  get  all  24  volumes  now. .  .pay  later! 


HOW  WILL  THEY  MEASURE  UP 
AGAINST  THE  KIDS  NEXT  DOOR? 

Uncomfortable  as  the  idea  is,  this  is  the  time  to 
face  it.  Everyone  wants  more  for  his  children.  And 
your  children  will  have  to  compete  just  as  you're 
competing  now  in  the  adult  world. 

That's  one  of  the  biggest  single  reasons  why  so 
many  families  have  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in 
their  home.  The  Britannica  is  an  easy  source  of 
reference  the  whole  family  can  use.  It  is  the  world's 
most  complete  collection  of  facts  and  knowledge 
excitingly  explained  by  leading  authorities.  In  it, 
you  can  learn  about  sports,  find  a  hobby, 
increase  your  appreciation  of  art,  learn  about 
gardening,  missiles,  philosophy,  science... just  about 
any  subject  you've  ever  heard  of .  .  .  and 
thousands  you  haven't. 

The  Britannica  is  more  than  words  — and  more 
than  its  brilliant  illustrations.  It  is  a  seeking  of  the 
mind  for  truth  and  fact.  It  is  priceless  for  your 
children.  It  can  be  equally  invaluable  to  you. 


The  latest  edition  of  Britannica  — the 
greatest  treasure  of  knowledge  ever  pub- 
lished—is the  greatest  in  our  almost  200- 
year  publishing  history.  An  enormous 
printing  materially  reduces  our  costs  and 
under  an  unusual  direct-from-the- 
publisher  plan,  we  pass  these  savings  on 
to  you.  All  24  handsome  volumes  of  this 
world- renowned  reference  library  will  be 
delivered  to  your  home  NOW  direct  from 
the  publisher.  You  pay  later  at  a  cost  so 
low  it  is  as  easy  as  buying  a  book  a  month ! 

Equivalent  to  a  library  of  1,000  books 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the 
most  valuable  sift  you  can  give  yourself 
and  your  family  — the  priceless  gift  of 
knowledge.  Information  on  every  subject 
significant  to  mankind  is  contained  in  its 
new  edition.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  library 
of  1.000  books,  bringing  you  the  knowl- 
edge and  authority  of  world- recognized 
leaders  in  every  field. 

Just  think  of  a  subject -and  you'll  find 


it  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  — 
whether  it  is  information  on  the  rules  of 
a  sport,  the  background  of  a  religion,  how 
to  build  a  brick  arch  in  a  fireplace,  or  the 
science  of  launching  a  guided  missile. 

The  new  Britannica  almost  "televises" 
information  to  you,  with  23,500  magnifi- 
cent photographs,  maps,  and  drawings. 
In  every  respect,  Britannica  is  the  larg- 
est and  most  complete  reference  set  pub- 
lished in  America,  containing  27,919 
pages  and  over  39,000,000  words. 

Symbol  of  a  good  home 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  cannot  help 
but  have  a  lasting  effect  on  you  as  well 
as  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
your  children  in  school  and  in  later  life. 
Benjamin  Franklin  said:  "An  investment 
in  knowledge  pays  the  best  interest,"  and 
Britannica  gives  you  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  clear,  easy-to- 
read  language  and  superb  illustrations. 
It  is  essential  in  every  home  where  edu- 
cation is  valued  and  respected. 


Preview  Booklet  Offered  FREE 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  card 
today,  and  we  will  send  you  .  . .  without 
cost  or  obligation  ...  a  copy  of  our  beau- 
tiful, new  booklet  which  contains  an 
exciting  preview  of  the  latest  edition  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Send  no 
money.  It's  yours,  absolutely  free!  How- 
ever, to  avoid  disappointment,  please 
mail  the  attached  card  today  before  it 
slips  your  mind. 

Nail  the  attached  card  now 
for  FREE  BOOKLET 


Just  tear  out  attached 
card,  fill  in  and  mail 
for  your  free  Preview 
Booklet  of  the  new 
edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  Or  write 
to  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  Dept. 
130-M.  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago  11.  Illinois. 
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LAYMEN  CALL  ON  UNCHURCHED 
IN  NATIONWIDE  VISITATION 


The  News:  Across  the  USA  a  Methodist-wide 
effort  is  underway  to  recapture  the  dynamic  disciple- 
ship  of  founder  John  Wesley.  The  goal:  setting  up  in 
40,000  churches  of  activated  groups  of  men  and 
women  known  as  The  Twelve  to  call  on  nonchurch- 
goers.  Purpose:  conversion — and  church  membership. 

Recruitment  for  The  Twelve  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  "Period  of  Spiritual  Enrichment,"  February 
27-April  15,  according  to  Herbert  J.  Taylor,  of  Park 
Ridge,  111.,  who  heads  a  national  aluminum  corpora- 
tion and  is  chairman  of  the  Lay  Committee  on  Evange- 
lism of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Evangelism. 

"The  Twelve  takes  its  name  and  cue  from  Jesus' 
disciples,"  he  says.  "We  think  it  will  provide  a  means 
for  many  Methodists  to  learn  the  secret  of  John  Wes- 
ley's power.  Tens  of  thousands  of  calls  will  be  made 
during  the  Week  of  Lay  Visitation  Witness,  March 
17-22." 

The  program  will  gain  momentum  throughout 
1963,  Aldersgate  Year,  which  commemorates  the  225th 
anniversary  of  John  Wesley's  heartwarming  experience 
at  Aldersgate.  [See  Methodism's  'Emphasis'  for  1963 
to  Be  'The  Warmed  Heart,'  January,  page  3.]  It's 
all  part  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism's  Decade  of  Dy- 
namic Discipleship. 

Background:  It  all  comes  straight  out  of  the 
Methodist  book.  The  Twelve  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  five  Oxford  University  students  who  set  up 
what  outsiders  called  the  Holy  Club.  Under  John 
Wesley's  leadership  it  was  so  efficient  at  praying, 
Bible-reading,  and  visiting  the  sick,  poor,  and  im- 
prisoned, that  members  were  called  Methodists. 

Wesley's  religious  zeal  was  quickened  at  Aldersgate, 
May  24,  1738.  Soon  he  and  associates  were  setting  up 
Methodist  "societies"  throughout  Britain — and  then 
in  America.  As  an  astute  organizer — one  historian 
compares  him  to  Richelieu! — he  sensed  the  need  for 
an  activated,  tight-knit  "faithful  few"  within  each 
society. 

At  Bristol,  he  experimented  in  1742  with  a  "class" 
("cell"  might  be  a  modern  equivalent)  of  12  dedi- 
cated persons  who  accepted  almost  monklike  discipline. 
The  obvious  purpose  was  to  collect  a  penny  per  week 
to  lift  the  debt  on  "the  New  Room,"  Methodism's 
first  preachinghouse  or  church,  now  a  "must"  on 
itineraries  of  Methodist  tourists  in  Britain.  Soon  mem- 
bers began  to  study  intensively,  to  testify  earnestly,  and 
to  rebuke  or  encourage  candidly. 

A  typical  group  of  The  Twelve  discusses  plans  for 

calling  on  the  unchurched  in  their  community  at  their 

weekly  hour-long  session  of  prayer  and  meditation. 


The  Twelve  is  their  20th-century  descendant.  Mem- 
bers agree  to: 

•  Participate  in  weekly   meetings. 

•  Attend  regular  worship  services  every  Sunday. 

•  Undertake  personal  study,  meditation,  and  prayer 
as  a  basic  part  of  every  day's  schedule. 

•  Share  a  special  time  of  visitation  with  other 
members  of  the  group  every  month. 

•  Commit  themselves  to  the  highest  standards  of 
ethics  and  conduct  in  all  social  and  business  relation- 
ships. 

To  date,  some  3,900  churches — about  10  percent 
of  the  total — have  organized  from  1  to  15  such  groups. 
Each  group  consists  of  6  to  16  members,  although  12 
is  considered  the  ideal  number.  Members  meet  in 
homes  or  in  the  church,  and  during  their  hour-long 
sessions  spend  5  minutes  in  silent  meditation,  25  min- 
utes in  study,  10  minutes  in  sharing  concerns,  15 
minutes  in  group  prayer,  and  5  minutes  discussing 
what  each  plans  to  do  because  they  have  been  together. 

Significance:  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  retired 
pastor  of  Christ  Methodist  Church,  New  York  City, 
has  said  "the  early  Christian  church  began  as  a  lay 
movement,  each  person  telling  what  Christ  has  done 
for  him.  But  now  the  conventional  church  program 
has  so  often  deteriorated  into  a  sort  of  professional 
propaganda  financed  by  silent  spectators.  A  present 
crucial  need  ...  is  for  more  to  move  from  the  specta- 
tors' gallery  to  the  witness  chair,  for  more  testimony 
and  less  argument,  for  more  news  of  what  Christ  is 
doing  for  us  and  less  discussion  of  what  hostile  forces 
may  do  to  us." 

Bishop  W.  Vernon  Middleton  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  warned  that  "The  Methodist  Church  has  far  too 
many  on  the  sidelines  lacking  any  meaningful  com- 
mitment to  the  church." 

The  recapture  of  meaningful  commitment  through 
Bible  study,  prayer,  personal  witness,  and  visitation 
evangelism  is  the  objective  of  The  Twelve — and 
similar  groups  such  as  the  Fisherman's  Clubs  and  the 
Fellowship  of  Evangelism. 

Members  of  The  Twelve  are  to  make  calls  each 
month  on  prospective  church  members.  A  typical 
report  comes  from  the  Atlanta-Decatur-Oxford  District 
of  the  North  Georgia  Conference.  Here  some  75  groups 
have  made  3,500  calls  in  6  months. 

The  566  Methodist  churches  in  the  Kansas  Area  and 
Topeka  District  of  the  Central  Jurisdiction's  Central 
West  Conference  in  three  days  recently  won  6,025 
persons  to  Christ  and  the  church — 1,780  of  them  on 
profession  of  faith.  Forty-one  churches  in  the  Tulsa 
District  in  a  week  brought  in  2,512  persons. 
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good,  good  coffee! 


12  to  30  cups? 

for  committee  meetings . . .  circle  sessions 


25  to  55  cups? 

for  small  buffets . . .  group  parties 


25  to  75  cups? 

for  church  dinners  and  socials 
When  friends  or  strangers  get  together, 
nothing  inspires  cordiality  quite  like  cups 
of  hot,  freshly  brewed  coffee.  West  Bend 
"party  perks"  provide  12  to  75  cups  of 
flavor-friendly  refreshment.  Automatic  con- 
trol takes  over  after  coffee  and  water  have 
been  added  ...  no  gadgets  to  adjust.  And 
the  cleanup  chairman  will  appreciate  the 
clean -easy  design  of  West  Bend  perks. 
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THE   WEST   BEND   COMPANY 

Dept.    593,    West   Bend,   Wisconsin 


U 


ORGANIZATIONS:  GET 
A  WEST  BEND  COFFEE 
PERCOLATOR  FREE  for  selling  am 

Occasions  Cards  ...  36  boxes  —  for  the  30  cup 
size;  50  boxes  —  for  the  55  cup  size;  60  boxes  for 
the  75  cup  size.  It's  easy!  No  money  in  advance. 
Send  name,  address  and  organization  name  today  for 
full  details  and  1  box  of  cards  on  approval. 
HOLIDAY  CO..  DEPT.  C-223,  BEDFORD.  VA. 


Youth-Directed  Tobacco  Ads 

Roger  Burgess  has  praised  a  state- 
ment by  LeRoy  Collins,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, that  "tobacco  provides  a  serious 
hazard  to  health"  and  that  much 
cigarette  advertising  encourages  smok- 
ing by  "those  without  mature  judg- 
ment." 

Mr.  Burgess,  director  of  the  Method- 
ist Division  of  Temperance  and  General 
Welfare,  said,  "Our  board  and  the 
concerns  and  policies  of  The  Methodist 
Church  are  in  full  support  oi  your 
forthright  statement.  .  .  .  We  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  effects  ol 
advertising  on  young  people  and  the 
ethics  of  presenting  products  in  such 
a  way  as  to  appeal  to  youth." 

Unity,  Relaxing  of  Religious 
Tensions  Stressed  by  WCC 

The  annual  year-end  report  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  stressed 
the  increasing  expression  of  mutual 
interest  in  Christian  unity  by  Prot- 
estants, Roman  Catholics,  and  Ortho- 
dox, and  the  relaxation  of  religious 
tensions. 

"Interest  in  unity  became  pervasive 
among  Christians  in  1962,"  said  Dr. 
Rosvvell  P.  Barnes,  WCC  executive 
secretary  in  the  U.S.  He  said  that  the 
most  notable  extension  of  interest  in 
unity  was  demonstrated  in  the  attend- 
ance of  Protestant  and  Orthodox  dele- 
gate-observers at  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  [See  The  Pope  Extends  His 
Hand,  January,  page  43.] 

The  relaxation  of  "long-standing 
tensions  has  been  apparent  in  events 
and  official  decisions  of  church  organi- 
zations, but  the  most  significant 
development  has  been  the  change  in 
attitudes  which  serves  as  a  barometer 
of  the  spiritual  and  psychological  cli- 
mate," Dr.  Barnes  said.  However,  he 
cautioned: 

"After  many  years  of  tensions  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  there  should 
be  some  interruptions  of  progress"  in 
Christian  unity. 

More  Methodists  in  Congress 

Methodists  outnumber  the  members 
of  any  other  denomination  in  the  88th 
United  States  Congress.  As  a  result  of 
the  1962  elections,  Methodists  increased 
from  97  to  102. 

Gains  were  reported  also  by  Roman 
Catholics,  from  97  to  99,  and  Presby- 
terians, from  72  to  82.  Baptists  and 
Episcopalians  dropped  from  1961  totals 
with  64  each.  Eighteen  other  denomina- 
tions arc  represented  in  Congress. 

Twenty  congressmen  list  themselves 
only  as  Protestant  and  two  report  no 
affiliation. 

Twenty-four  of  the  102  Methodist 
congressmen    are   senators   and    78   are 


fives. 

Among  governors,  11  are  Methodists. 
According  to  a  Methodist  Information 
survey,  the  remaining  39  governors  in- 
clude 9  Roman  Catholics;  8  Baptists; 
7  Episcopalians;  and  7  Presbyterians. 
Congregationalists,  Lutherans,  and 
Mormons  have  two  each;  and  Disciples 
and  United  Church  of  Christ,  one  each. 

Bishop  Oxnam  Recovering 
After  Brain  Operation 

A  rare  brain  operation  to  relieve 
Parkinson's  disease  has  been  performed 
on  retired  Methodist  Bishop  G.  Brom- 
ley Oxnam  of  Washington,  D.C.  He 
was  reported  recovering  at  St.  Barnabas 
Hospital  in  New  York  City  where  the 
surgery  was  performed  by  Dr.  Irving 
S.  Cooper,  originator  of  a  deep-freezing 
technique  to  help  palsy  victims. 

Bishop  Oxnam  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Federal  (now  National)  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Since  his  retirement  as  head 
of  the  Washington  Area  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church,  he  and  Mrs.  Oxnam 
have  lived  at  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Church-Member  Percentage 
In  U.S.  Shows  Decrease 

The  percentage  of  church  members 
in  the  United  States  population  declined 
.2  of  1  percent  in  1961,  according  to 
the  1963  issue  of  the  Yearbook  of 
American  Churches. 

The  Yearbook  lists  total  membership 
in  American  churches  in  1961  as  116,- 
109,929  or  63.4  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  against  63.6  percent  a  year 
earlier. 

Only  once  before  has  there  been  a 
decrease.  In   1870,  church-membership 
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SEE  "EMPIRE"  IN  COLOR,  NBC-TV,  TUESDAYS 


Chrysler  Corporation  warrants 

every  part  on  this  page 

for  5  years  or  50,000  miles. 


Chrysler  Corporation  makes  possible  this  new  warranty,* 
by  your  authorized  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Dealer, 
covering  all  major  parts  of  the  engine,  transmission,  torque 
converter,  drive  shaft,  universal  joints,  rear  axle,  differential, 
and  rear  wheel  bearings.  It  pays  for  labor  as  well  as  parts. 
It  comes  with  our  1963  Plymouth,  Valiant,  Dodge,  Dart, 
Chrysler  and  Imperial  cars,  and  Dodge  trucks.  It  can  be 
transferred  to  the  new  owner  if  you  sell  your  car. 


It  lasts  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,  making  your  car  more 
valuable  at  trade-in  time. 

The  only  thing  we  ask  is  that  you  have  your  car  serviced 
at  reasonable  intervals.  (You'd  probably  do  that  anyway.) 

This  broad  new  protection  is  a  result  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  highest  engineering  and  production  stand- 
ards, combined  to  give  you  another  great  automotive  "first' 
from  Chrysler  Corporation. 


•Yourauthorized  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Dealer's  Warranty  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship  on  1963  cars  has  been  expanded  to  include  parts 
replacement  or  repair,  without  charge  for  required  parts  or  labor,  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,  whichever  comes  first,  on  the  engine  block,  head  and  internal 
parts;  transmission  case  and  internal  parts  (excluding  manual  clutch);  torque  converter,  drive  shaft,  universal  joints  (excluding  dust  covers),  rear  axle  and 
differential,  and  rear  wheel  bearings,  provided  the  vehicle  has  been  serviced  at  reasonable  intervals  according  to  the  Chrysler  Motors  Corporation  Certified 
Car  Care  schedules.  Trucks  are  included,  but  are  subject  to  additional  limitations  of  1500  hours  operation  if  mileage  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  extent 
of  actual  use  and  operation  of  parts  covered  by  the  warranty.  Coverage  will  not  apply  to  trucks  subjected  to  prolonged  power-take-off  or  off-highway  use. 
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a  good  move... 
to  a  double  blessing 

For  you — an  assured  income 
for  life  and  The  Holy  Scriptures 
extended  farther  in  the  world 

\\  itli  an  American  Bible  Society  An- 
nuity Agreement  you  will  enjoy  not 
only  sound  financial  security  but  also 
an  investment  which  lias  been  prosed 
for  over  a  century  to  be  among  tlie 
world  s  most  reliable  and  generous. 
These  Annuities  also  provide  a  way  to 
fulfill  our  Christian  duty  of  reaching 
unevangeli/ed  millions  of  the  world 
with  God's  Holy  Word. 

An  ABS  Annuity  Agreement  Gives  You: 

IAn  immediate,  generous  return  on 
.  your  money — as  much  as  7.4  per- 
cent, depending  on  age. 

2  Guaranteed  security'  all  your  life, 
.  with  freedom  from  investment 
worries.  During  more  than  100  years  of 
depressions  and  booms,  ABS  Annuity 
checks  have  made  prompt,  full  pay- 
ments to  all  annuitants  without  fail. 
These  checks  are  mailed  regularly  and 
automatically  for  agreed-upon  amounts. 
If  you  name  a  beneficiary,  the  same  ad- 
vantages are  assured. 

3    Substantial    income    tax    savings 
•  because  your  Annuity  income  is 
largely  tax-free. 

In  addition  you  have  the  .-.piritual  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that,  since  your 
Annuities  are  a  Christian  undertaking, 
you  are  helping  to  fulfill  the  urgent 
need  for  the  translation  and  distribu- 
tion of  God's  Holy  \\  ord  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world, 

Fill  in  the  convenient  coupon  below  for  full 
information.  Send  for  your  FREE  booklet  now. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
I      440  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  16,  NY.         | 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  free 
|      booklet  T  33    "A  Gilt  That  Lives"  explain- 
ing annuity  agreements 


NAME- 


I 

1 

ADDRESS. 

I      CITY 


.ZONE- 


STATE. 


Members  of  SO  Protestant  denominations  ma\e  up  the  congregation  of  the  Rev. 
Harold  E.  Ba\er,  a  Methodist  (center,  holding  bulletin).  He  was  named  to 
Interdenominational  Church,  Seal  Beach,  Calif.,  at  Rossmore  Leisure  World,  a 
large  senior-citizen  housing  development.  More  than  5,000  couples  live  there. 


percentages  were  18  percent  or  5  per- 
cent less  than  the  high  of  23  percent 
10  years  earlier. 

Protestant-membership  percentage  of 
the  total  U.S.  population  fell  from 
35.4  in  1960  to  35.2  in  1961.  The 
Roman  Catholics  also  registered  a 
decline — from  23.6  to  23.4  percent. 

Protestant  church-school  enrollment 
showed  a  loss  of  3.1  percent. 

Survey  Reveals  28  Percent 
Of  New  Churches  in  Suburbs 

A  survey  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  reveals  that  only  28  per- 
cent of  the  new  congregations  of  major 
Protestant  denominations  are  being 
established  in  the  suburbs. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  new  churches  is 
being  opened  in  the  inner  city,  in  non- 
metropolitan  larger  cities  and  towns, 
and  in  rural  areas,  the  survey  showed. 

During  the  1958-60  survey  period,  45 
denominations  showed  an  annual 
average  of  1,469  new  churches  estab- 
lished and  an  average  of  836  churches 
closed. 

Students  Witness  for  Peace 

A  Witness  tor  Peace  demonstration 
was  staged  in  Topeka  recently  by  60 
Methodist  students  from  8  universities 
and  colleges  in  Kansas.  The  students 
said  they  hoped  their  witness  would 
help  awaken  the  people  to  the  "peril  of 
the  arms  race  and  the  awfulness  of 
nuclear  war." 

Praising  the  students.  Bishop  Eugene 
Slater  of  the  Kansas  Area  said,  "Their 
witness  points  up  the  necessity  of  uni- 
versal, safeguarded  disarmament,  and 
calls  tor  larger  initiative  in  the  develop- 
ment ol  plans  lor  disarmament.  In  my 
judgment,    these     students    are    giving 


serious  thought  to  what  may  well  be 
the  most  critical  problem  of  our  time." 

Methodist  Church  for  Bangka 

Intensified  Methodist  evangelism 
promises  to  yield  significant  results  on 
the  island  of  Bangka,  Indonesia.  The 
island's  first  Methodist  church  has  been 
organized  by  a  visiting  evangelistic 
team  which  included  an  American. 

The  team  reported  that  within  rive 
years  six  additional  churches  could  be 
established  on  the  populous  island  off 
the  eastern  coast  of  south  Sumatra. 

Bangka  is  a  tin-mining  center  with 
a  population  of  almost  a  million  per- 
sons, of  whom  more  than  half  are 
Chinese. 

The  evangelistic  thrust  to  Bangka 
was    an    outgrowth    of    surprising    de- 


UPCOMING  EVENTS 

Of  Interest  to  Methodists  Everywhere 

MARCH 

1— World    Day    of    Prayer. 

3 — First  Sunday  in    Lent. 

3-10 — Week  of  Confrontation  and 
Enlistment  (Aldersgate  Year   1963). 

5-6 — Mid-Quadrennial  Promotion  Con- 
ference,  Memphis,   Tenn. 

6-8 — Southeastern  Jurisdictional  Con- 
vocation,  Memphis,   Tenn. 

7-10 — Middle  Atlantic  Adult  Convo- 
cation,   Buck    Hill    Falls,   Pa. 

17-22— Week  of  Lay  Visitation 
Witness   (Aldersgate  Year   19*3). 

17-23 — Methodist  Student  Movement 
Fine  Arts  Seminar,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

19-21 — Consultations  on  Church 
Union,  Oberlin,   Ohio. 

24 — One    Great    Hour    of    Sharing. 

26-28 — National  Methodist  Study  Con- 
ference on  Economic  Issues  in 
Agriculture,    Bethesda,    Md. 

31 — Passion    Sunday. 
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Special  LOW  COST  Hospitalization  Coverage 
Available  to  NON-DRINKERS  Only! 


This  unique  plan  for  non-drinkers  pays  you 

$  1 00.00  cash  (tax  free)  for  every  week  you  are 

in  the  hospital  .  .  .  from  the  very  first  day  . .  . 

even  for  life! 

If  you  are  carrying  ordinary  hospitalization  insurance, 
3'our  premiums  are  helping  to  pay  for  accidents,  ill- 
nesses, and  hospital  bills  of  drinkers.  Alcoholism  is  now 
our  nation's  No.  3  health  problem,  ranking  immediately 
behind  heart  disease  and  cancer.  Those  who  drink  are 
sick  more  often,  and  for  longer  periods,  than  those  who 
don't  drink.  Until  now,  your  insurance  cost  as  much  as 
theirs.  Now,  with  rates  based  on  the  superior  health 
records  of  non-drinkers,  Gold  Star  rewards  you  for  not 
drinking. 

Gold  Star  pays  you  $100.00  per  week  (or  $14.28  per 
day) ,  from  your  first  day  in  the  hospital,  and  as  long 
as  you  are  there,  even  for  life!  Claim  checks  are  sent 
directly  to  you  by  air  mail  special  delivery,  for  you  to 
spend  as  you  see  fit — for  hospital  or  doctors'  bills,  mort- 
gage payments,  food — anything  you  wish.  Your  policy 
cannot  be  cancelled  by  the  company,  no  matter  how  long 
or  how  often  you  are  sick.  And  the  present  low  rate  on 
your  policy  can  never  be  raised  as  you  grow  older,  or 
have  too  many  claims,  but  only  if  the  rates  for  all  policy- 
holders are  changed! 

Could  you  afford  a  long  siege  in  the  hospital,  with 
costly  doctors'  bills,  expensive  drugs  and  medicines? 
Many  people  lose  their  savings,  their  cars,  even  their 
homes.  Don't  take  chances  with  your  financial  security. 
Remember — once  the  doctor  says  it's  your  turn  to  enter 
the  hospital,  you  can't  buy  coverage  at  any  price. 


COMPARE  THESE  GUARANTEED 
BENEFITS: 


NO  AGE  LIMIT.  Same  liberal  benefits  whether  you  are  1  or  100! 

GUARANTEED  RENEWABLE.  Only  YOU  can  cancel  your  policy.  Your 
protection  continues  as  long  as  you  live! 

NO  WAITING  PERIODS,  Full  benefits  go  into  effect  noon  of  the  day 
your  policy  is  issued.  And  Gold  Star  pays  from  the  very  first  day  you 
enter  the  hospital. 

NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL.  Policy  is  mailed  to  your  home.  Claim 
checks  are  sent  air  mail  special  delivery,  directly  to  you,  and  can  be 
used  for  rent,  food,  hospital,  doctor  bills — any  purpose  you  wish! 

GOOD  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD.  Gold  Star  has  satisfied  policyhold- 
ers in  all  50  states  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

YOU  PAY  ONLY  FOR  PROTECTION,  No  policy  fees;  no  enrollment  fees; 
no  membership  dues! 


ADDITIONAL   GOLD   STAR 
BENEFITS 

Pays  $2000.00  cash  for  acci- 
dental death.  Pays  $2000.00 
cash  for  accidental  loss  of  one 
hand,  or  one  foot,  or  sight  of 
one  eye.  Pays  $6000.00  cash  for 
accidental  loss  of  both  hands,  or 
both  feet,  or  sight  of  both  eyes. 


ONLY  CONDITIONS   NOT 
COVERED 

Every  kind  of  sickness  and  acci- 
dent is  covered,  except  hospi- 
talization caused  by  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages  or  narcotics, 
reexisting  conditions,  mental  or 
nervous  disorders,  any  act  of 
war,  or  pregnancy.  Everything 
else  IS  covered! 


NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL! 
DIRECT-BY-MAIL  TO  YOU! 


LEADING  AMERICANS  SAY: 


DR.  FRED  P.  CORSON,  Bishop,  Philadelphia 
Area,  the  Methodist  Church;  President.  World 
Methodist  Council:  "I  have  studied  the  Gold 
Star  Total  Abstainers  Hospitalization  Plan  and 
believe  it  to  be  sound  from  an  insurance 
standpoint.  A  selected  risk  insurance  policy 
for  total  abstainers  only  should  bring  down 
the  cost  of  hospital    insurance  considerably." 


JEROME  HINES,  leading  bass  with  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company:  "The  non-drinker 
is  a  better  risk  and  should  be  entitled  to  a 
better  insurance  rate.  I  am  most  happy  to 
recommend  this  low  cost  Gold  Star  Policy.  It 
should  prove  to  be  a  real  help  .ind  blessing 
to  all  who  can  qualify." 


Gold  Star  is  the  only  hospitalization  plan  recommended 
and  endorsed  by  over  fifty  nationally  known  leaders! 


SEND  NO  MONEY! 

We  will  mail  your  policy  for  your  Free  Examination 


APPLICATION   FO* 

Gold  Star  Total  Abstainers'  Hospitalization  Policy 

0-1-8851-033 


Name  (Please  Print). 

Street  or  RD# 

City 


Jone. 


.State. 


Date  of  Birth:  Month. 

My  occupation  is 

My  beneficiary  is 


_Day Year. 


.Height. 


_Weight_ 
Age. 


.Relationship. 


1  also  hereby  apply  lor  coverage  for  the  members  of  my  family  listed  belc 

W: 

NAME  (Please  Print) 

AGE 

HGHT. 

WGHT. 

BENEFICIARY 

1. 

2. 

3. 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  do  you  or  any  person  applying  for  coverage 
now  have,  or  have  you  or  they  ever  had  any  physical  defect  or  deformity,  high  or  low 
blood  pressure,  heart  trouble,  diabetes,  cancer,  arthritis,  or  tuberculosis;  or  have 
you  or  they,  within  the  last  5  years,  been  disabled  by  either  accident  or  illness,  had 
medical  advice  or  treatment,  taken  medication  for  any  condition,  or  been  advised  to 
have  a  surgical  operation?  □    Yes  □   No 

If  so,  give  details  stating  person  affected,  cause,  date,  name  and  address  of  attending 
physician  and  whether  fully  recovered: 


Neither  I  nor  any  other  person  listed  above  uses  alcoholic  beverages,  and  I  hereby  do 
apply  for  a  policy  with  the  understanding  that  the  policy  will  not  cover  any  conditions 
existing  prior  to  the  issue  date,  and  that  it  shall  be  issued  solely  and  entirely  in  reliance 
upon  the  written  answers  to  the  above  questions. 


Dote:  

Form  i.s  713-3 


Signed 


HERE  ARE  THE   LOW  MONTHLY 

GOLD  STAR  rates             ^ 

THE    GOLD    STAR    PLAN 
is    underwritten    by    the 
following    leading    com- 
panies, (depending  upon 

Each  person  age  0-49  pays 

$4. 

Guarantee  Trust  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Each  adult  age  50-69  pays 

*6. 

Chicago,  111. 

National  Libert/  Life 

Insurance  Company 

King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Old  Security  Life 

Each  adult  age  70  and  over  pays 

*8. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW 

Insurance  Company 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AmlcAnrJN  ^  de  MOSS  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  vamtforgi,pa. 
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Devotions  meet 
human  needs 
at  Easter 

Persons  in  a  world  such  as  we  live  in  today 
need  the  victorious  faith  that  comes  with  the 
practice  of  daily  devotions. 

During  the  coming  Easter  season,  the  devotions 
in  The  Upper  Room  will  strengthen  the  faith 
of  people  around  the  world  with  Scripture, 
prayer,  meditation  and  Thought  for  the  Day 
selected  or  written  especially  to  meet  today's 
human  needs. 

Make  this  holy  season  more  meaningful  for 
you,  your  family,  your  friends,  your  church 
through  use  of  The  Upper  Room.  Order  your 
copies  of  the  March-April  number  now.  Ten 
or  more  to  one  address,  70  per  copy.  Indi- 
vidual subscriptions  $1.  three  years  $2. 


The  world's  most  widely  used  daily  devotional  guide 

41  Editions  —  35  Languages 
1908  Grand  Ave.  Nashville  5,  Tenn. 


CHOIR   ROBES 


Newejf  co/orfosf  fabrics  available. 

Write  for  Catalog  A-74 

E.  R.  MOORE  CO. 

268  Norman  Ave..  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

932  Dakin  St.,  Chicago  13,  III. 

1641   N.  Allesandro  St.,  Lot  Angeles  26,  Calif. 

1605  Boylston  St.,  Seattle  22.  Wash. 


FALSE  TEETH 

That  Loosen 

Need  Not  Embarrass 

Many  wearers  of  false  teeth  have  suffered 
real  embarrassment  because  their  plate 
dropped,  slipped  or  wobbled  at  Just  the  wrong 
time.  Do  not  live  in  fear  of  this  happening 
to  you.  Just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH,  the 
alkaline  (non-acid)  powder,  on  your  plates. 
Holds  false  teeth  more  firmlv,  so  they  feel 
more  comfortable.  Does  not  sour.  Checks  "plate 
odor"  (denture  breath).  Get  FASTEETH  at 
drug  counters  everywhere. 


A  night  scene  at  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Arena  where  the  1964  Methodist   General 
Conference  will  be  held  April  26-May  7.  The  roof  opens  if  weather  permits. 


vclopmcnts  in  southern  Sumatra, 
marked  by  the  establishment  of  new 
churches  and  membership  increases. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Babcock  of  Engle- 
wood,  Colo.,  the  American  missionary 
member  of  the  evangelistic  team,  said, 
"It  was  an  extremely  moving  experi- 
ence, and  we  all  felt  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  amongst  us  throughout.  It 
is  difficult  to  share  what  it  was  like 
other  than  to  say  that  God  has  led 
us  here." 


Methodists  in  the  News 

George  G.  Walker,  86,  of  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  has  been  honored  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  50  years 
of  service. 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Outler  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  was  installed  as  vice-president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Church 
History  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  111. 

William  C.  White  of  Inyokern, 
Calif.,  was  one  of  the  two  men  lofted 
nearly  16  miles  in  the  highest  manned- 
balloon  ascension  in  history.  "Project 
Stargazer"  gathered  scientific  data. 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith  of  New  York 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Friends  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

Dr.  Jim  Turpin,  now  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  Congressman  John 
Brademas  (D.-Ind.)  were  named 
among  America's  Ten  Outstanding 
Young  Men  for  1962. 

Mrs.   J.   Fount   Tillman   of  Lewis- 


burg,  Tenn.,  has  been  elected  a  trustee 
of  John  Street  Church  in  New  York 
City — the  oldest  Methodist  society  in 
America,  organized  in  1766.  She  is 
president  of  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service. 

Dr.     Douglas     Maitland    Knight 

has  been  elected  president  of  Methodist- 
related  Duke  University  of  Durham, 
N.C. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Hopkinson,  Jr., 

is  the  new  associate  secretary  of  the 
Interboard  Committee  on  Christian 
Vocations  of  The  Methodist  Church  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Avery  Mays.  Dallas,  Texas,  has 
been  given  a  brotherhood  award  by  the 
Dallas  chapter  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Calkins  of  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Church  Pensions  Conference,  an  inter- 
faith  group  representing  nearly  30 
religious  bodies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Methodist  Is  Vice-Moderator 
Of  A.P.  Church  in  The  Hague 

George  Parks,  a  Methodist  layman 
of  Arlington,  Va.,  is  the  vice-moderator 
of  the  American  Protestant  Church  of 
The  Hague — an  interdenominational 
church  in  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  Parks  is  agricultural  attache  of 
the  American  Embassy  in  The  Hague 
and  "a  faithful  and  trustworthy  lay 
guide  in  our  church."  said  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  T.  Bremicker,  minister  and 
moderator  of  the  church. 

Mrs.  Parks  is  superintendent  of  the 
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Car  of  Quiet  Substance - 


The 


If  you  want  a  car  built  to  the 
maker's  highest  standard  of  qual- 
ity and  appointments,  yet  at  a 
price  that  fits  the  family  budget, 
consider  the  Cruiser. 

It's  a  big  family  car,  seating  six, 
with  more  inside  room  than  many 
more-expensive  cars.  Yet  you'll 
find  it  sensibly  sized,  outside,  with 
no  overhang.  Easily  parked  and 
maneuvered.  You'll  like,  too,  its 


quiet  beauty.  Distinctive,  digni- 
fied, smart.  A  Cruiser  belongs  any- 
where . . .  reflecting  the  substance 
and  good  judgment  of  its  owner. 
Your  judgment  will  recognize 
the  extra  value  you  get  in  the 
Cruiser's  practical  touches  for 
'  personal  convenience.  A  unique 
Beauty  Vanity  built  right  into  the 
dash;  handsome  safety-padded 
instrument  panel  and  sun  visors; 


pleated  door  pockets  for  extra 
storage;  floors  with  no  sills  or  step- 
down  wells;  wider,  higher  doors 
for  easy  entry;  custom-conceived 
upholstery  and  appointments. 

Try  out  the  substantial,  stylish, 
practical  Cruiser  at  your  Stude- 
baker  dealers'.  Fully  equipped  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
Cruiser  is  still  priced  with  the 
"stripped"  competition. 


AVANTI  •  LARK  •  CRUISER  •  HAWK 


CORPORATION 


M 
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A  NOVEL 

The  story  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  who 

was  compelled  to  carry  the  cross 

of  Jesus  up  the  hill  to  Calvary -a 

story  of  heroic  impact  written  with 

superb  style  by  a  man  who  knows 

how  to  transport  the  reader  onto 

the  stage  of  the  plot,  and  keep 

him  there  until  the  very  end. 

$4.95 


MAN 

FROM 

CYRENE 

BY  FRANS  VENTER 


at  all  book  stores 

OIRTIfcESS      PRESS 

Philadelphia  29,  Pa. 


Ordering  Stamps  or  Cards? 

TOGKTHER  accepts  advertisements  only  from  reliable  dealers.  If  the  advertisement 
mentions  the  word  "approval"  or  "approvals,"  the  dealer  intends  to  send  a  selection  of 
merchandise  known  as  "approvals"  in  addition  to  any  free  items  or  ones  you  have  paid 
for  in  advance.  If  you  keep  any  of  the  "approval"  items,  you  must  pay  for  them  and 
return  the  ones  you  do  not  wish  to  buy.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  buy  any  of  the  "approval" 
items,  return  them  promptly,  being  sure  your  name  and  address  are  clearly  written  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  package  in  which  you  return  the  merchandise. 


PORTABLE 
PARTITIONS 


TABLE   AND 
CHAIR  TRUCKS 


-1963  CATALOG  AND  DIRECT  FACTORY  PRICES 

To  Churches.  Schools,  Lodges  and  all  organizations.  MONROE  Folding  Banquet  Tables  are 
unmatched  for  quality  and  durability.  New  automatic  locking.  20-year  guaranteed  leg 
assembly.  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  1963  MONROE  CATALOG.  40  pages  in  full  color.  Shows  full 
line.  94  models  and  sizes  of  folding  tables.  Also  chairs,  choral  and  platform  risers,  table 
and  chair  trucks,  portable  partitions.  Our  55th  year. 


George  Paries  stands  in  sanctuary 
of  the  American  Protestant  Church 
of  The  Hague  in  the  Netherlands. 

church  school  at  The  Hague  church. 
Approximately  10  percent  of  the  350 
families  in  the  church  are  Methodists, 
said  Mr.  Bremicker  who  was  a  pastor 
in  the  Chicago  (111.)  area  for  over  25 
years.  The  church  was  organized  by 
Americans  in  1956  as  an  outgrowth  ot 
summer  services  for  English-speaking 
tourists. 

Methodist  Publication  Tells 
India's  Neutralist  Policy 

The  official  organ  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Southern  Asia  has  replied  to 
criticism  of  India's  neutralist  foreign 
policy  in  the  past. 

"Being  neutral  .  .  .  has  often  been 
understood  as  neutral  between  democ- 
racy and  communism,  which  is  not 
true,  at  least  as  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned," said  The  Indian  Witness 
which    is    published    in    Lucknow. 

"India  decided  not  to  align  herself 
unalterably  with  any  power  bloc  in 
the  world  in  order  to  maintain  peace 
with  her  two  big  communist  neighbors, 


THE  MONROE  COMPANY 


59  Church  St. 


COLFAX,  IOWA 


CENTURY  CLUB 

More  Methodists  who  have  had 
100  or  more  birthdays  join 
Together V  Century  Club  this 
month.  They  are: 

Mrs.  Electa  Merry,  108,  St. 
Paul,    Minn. 

Mrs.  j.  M.  Chalkley,  100, 
Doerun,  Ca. 

Nels  Johnson,  100,  Viborg, 
S.Dak. 

Other  Methodists  who  are  100 
or  older  will  be  listed  as  their 
names  are  received.  When 
making  nominations,  please  give 
home  address,  where  church 
members/up  is  held,  and  birth 
date  of  nominee. 
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Russia  and  China,  and  not  because  she 
was  ideologically  neutral." 

Although  India  still  remains  neutral 
toward  Russia,  a  significant  change  has 
come  about  as  a  result  of  Communist 
China's  aggression  against  India,  the 
paper  said.  India  "is  drawn  closer  than 
before  to  the  Western  countries  in  the 
military  sphere  and  relationships  in 
this  field  generally  have  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  political  connections." 

United  Witness  to  Follow 
Aldersgate  Year  Observance 

A  year-long  evangelistic  effort 
called  "A  United  Witness  Through  a 
United  Church"  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Methodist  Council  of  Evangelism. 
It  will  follow  the  current  Aldersgate 
Year  and  will  celebrate  a  quarter  cen- 
tury since  unification  of  The  Methodist 
Church. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Ocean  City, 
N.J.,  the  council  listed  objectives  of 
the  year-long  witness  as: 

•  Study  the  Book  of  Acts  to  "find 
marching  orders  for  our  day." 

•  Let  "the  Holy  Spirit  baptize  us 
in  Christ." 

•  Offer  guidance  to  young  preachers 
on  the  power  of  evangelism. 

•  Encourage  small  groups  for  prayer, 
study,  and  witnessing. 

•  Challenge  ministers  to  greater 
concern  for  people  in  a  "bolder 
evangelistic  expression." 

•  Challenge  families  and  individuals 
to  daily  worship. 

•  Stress  lay  witnessing,  with  "every 
member  a  missionary." 

•  Undergird  recruitment  for  the 
ministry. 

•  Share  "a  campus  concern." 

•  Use  the  church  school  in  winning 
persons. 

•  Establish  new  congregations  "in 
the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul." 

The  council  also  urged  local  churches 
to  "give  an  invitation  to  Christian 
discipleship  at  worship  each  Sunday." 

A  premiere  of  Conversion  Plus — a 
40-minute  color  film — was  shown  the 
council.  The  film,  expected  to  be  used 
widely  during  Aldersgate  Year,  tells 
how  an  advertising  writer  begins  to 
meet  his  problems  in  the  light  of  his 
belief. 

Agencies'  Duties  Clarified 

The  Methodist  Co-ordinating  Council 
has  issued  a  statement  to  clarify  the 
fields  of  operation  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  and 
the  Division  of  Temperance  and 
General  Welfare  of  the  church's  Board 
of  Christian  Social  Concerns. 

The  council  said  that  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility  of  the  Board  of  Hospitals 
.  and  Homes  is  in  the  field  of  institu- 
tional services  while  the  Division  of 
Temperance  and  General  Welfare  has 
authority    to    engage    in    programs    of 


research,  education,  and  action  in  many 
fields  of  Christian  social  concerns,  in- 
cluding mental  health  and  medical  care 
and  problems  associated  with  the  aging. 

"It  is  clear  to  us,"  said  the  council, 
"that  the  basic  responsibility  of  the 
board  (of  Hospitals  and  Homes)  is  to 
advise,  assist,  and  promote  Methodist 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged,  homes 
for  children,  and  homes  for  youth,  of 
which  there  are  now  more  than  225 
and  an  urgent  need  for  many  others. 
These  are  institutional  responsibilities. 

"In  the  course  of  discharging  such 
institutional  duties,  the  board  inescap- 
ably becomes  involved  in  research  and 
programs  concerned  with  medical  care 
and  related  problems  of  the  aged.  How- 
ever, the  Discipline  does  not  delegate 
these  responsibilities,  at  large,  to  the 
board." 

Amendment's  Defeat  Official 

The  Methodist  Council  of  Bishops  in 
reviewing  balloting  returns  on  Amend- 
ment XII  has  officially  declared  it 
defeated. 

The  amendment,  which  needed  a 
two  thirds  vote  majority  to  pass,  lacked 
719  votes.  The  total  vote  at  the  time 
of  the  council's  review  was  16,211  for 
the  amendment  and  9,184  against. 

Although  16  overseas  conferences 
had  not  voted,  the  amendment  still 
would  not  pass  if  they  voted  unani- 
mously  for   it. 

Finnish  Church  Dedicated 

A  new  Methodist  church  in  Lovisa, 
Finland,  has  been  dedicated  by  Meth- 
odist Bishop  Odd  Hagen  of  the 
Northern  Europe  Area. 

Bishop  Hagen  said,  "People  should 
experience  the  church  from  within  and 
provide  their  longing  to  meet  with 
God.  The  exterior  often  receives  great 
attention  while  the  interior  is  often 
forgotten." 

Breakthru  Needs  More  Funds 

A  new  drama  has  just  been  filmed 
in  the  second  series  of  Breakthru.  The 
Methodist-produced  television  dramas 
are  being  made  as  funds  become  avail- 
able. 

A  total  of  $415,000  is  needed  this 
year  to  produce  the  second  series  of 
Breakthru  programs.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $125,000  over  last  year. 

The  Haunted  House  is  the  third 
drama  in  Brea\thru\  second  series. 
It  deals  with  the  subject  "the  need  for 
authority." 

Develop  New  X-ray  Technique 

Radiologists  at  Methodist-related 
Chicago  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  in 
Chicago,  111.,  have  developed  a  revolu- 
tionary new  technique  of  X-ray  visuali- 
zation of  the  aorta  as  it  passes  through 
the  chest  and  the  abdomen. 


SHERATON 


NOW  OPEN  ON  MAUI,  HAWAII 

Spectacular  island  resort  on  Kaanapali 
Beach,  Maui,  35  air-minutes  from 
Honolulu  ■  Lanai  suites,  garden  cot- 
tages and  balconied  guest  rooms  all 
air-conditioned  ■  Championship  golf 
course  ■  Swimming  pool  ■  Family  Plan 
■  For  reservations  just  call  your  favorite 
travel  agent  or  nearest  Sheraton  Hotel. 
SO  Sheraton  Hotels  in  65  Cities 
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TAKING  ORDERS  FOR 

CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES  EACH  WITH  A 


PHOTO  of  your  CHURCH 


CLUB,  SCHOOL,  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

These  attractive  Boxes  of  24  sheets  and  24  en- 
velopes are  quickly,  easily  sold  for  only  $1  per 
box.  Generous  profits  for  your  Group.  Friends, 
neighbors  buy  on  sight.  For  FREE  samples 
and  tested  Money -Making  Plans  just  write: 
SPALDING  PUBLISHERS,  Dept.  A 
1020  West  94th  Street       -       Chicago  20,  Illinois 


How  People  50  to 
80  May  Apply  For 
Life  Insurance 

If  you're  between  50  and  80, 
Old  American  now  invites  you 
to  apply  for  its  Golden  Eagle 
$1,000  life  insurance  policy. 
Once  the  policy  is  issued,  you 
may  continue  to  enjoy  this  old 
line  legal  reserve  protection  the 
rest  of  your  life.  Handle  entire- 
ly by  mail — no  one  will  call! 

We'll  tell  you  how  to  apply  to 
put  this  policy  into  effect  at  a 
special  introductory  rate  for  the 
first  month.  Just  tear  out  this 
ad  and  mail  it  today  with  your 
name,  address  and  year  of  birth 
to  Old  American  Insurance  Co., 
4900  Oak,  Dept.  L312M,  Kansas 
City   12.  Missouri. 
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"minister" 

A    FILM    FOR    RECRUITMENT 
OF    MINISTRY  CANDIDATES 
IS  THIS  FILM  NECESSARY? 

Too  many  young  men,  who  would  make  ex- 
cellent ministers  of  Christ  choose  their  life  work 
without  considering  the  ministry  at  all.  Often 
this  is  because  of  the  lack  of  any  mental  pictures 
of  this  work  strong  enough  to  be  weighed  along 
with  other  occupational  choices. 

In  producing  the  film,  our  aim  is  to  help  the 
churches  and  the  schools  draw  the  interest  of 
the  most  capable  young  men  to  the  ministry 
by  making  use  of  the  best  in  cinematic  and 
audio  methods. 

Some  indication  of  the  film's  effectiveness  is 
pointed  up  in  these  typical  comments  by  pre- 
view attendees: 

"...  this  is  the  best  film  on  the  subject  we  have  seen." 
"The  new  look  shows  how  religion  is  keeping  up  with 
the  times." 

"I  believe  the  film  serves  a  real  purpose  ...  an  authentic 
call  to  the  ministry  in  a  very  contemporary  setting." 
"Artistically  it  is  a  masterpiece." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  film  and  should  be  an  effective  thought- 
stimulator.  The  camera  pan  of  the  Dali  painting  was 
especially  moving." 

"I  found  it  stimulating  and  provocative,  produced  in 
the  best  taste  of  color,  sound  and  narrative." 

NOW  AVAILABLE  TO  CHURCH  GROUPS 


rmr 
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"minister"  provides  a  dramatic  and  symbolic 
interpretation  of  the  various  roles  of  the  prot- 
estant  minister:  STUDENT,  EVANGELIST, 
PROPHET,  PASTOR,  PREACHER, 
TEACHER  and  MISSIONARY.  Full  color 
and  sound  make  the  most  of  an  unusual  pano- 
rama of  distinguished  religious  art  and  great 
music  of  the  churches.  "Put  yourself  in  the  Pic- 
ture", a  discussion  guide,  is  included  with 
each  film. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT: 

Write  your  denominational  film  distribution 
office  or  rent  the  film  directly  from  Video  Pro- 
ductions International  at  $12.50  per  screening: 
1183  University  Avenue,  New  York  52,  New 
York  or  99  East  Magnolia  Boulevard,  Burbank, 
California. 


"minister"  is  produced  as  a  service  to  the  churches  by 
AMNI5TERS   LIFE  and  casualty  union 

Ministers  Life  Building,  Minneapolis  16,  Minnesota 
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Little  Lessons  in  Spiritual  Efficiency  No.  736 


This  Business  of 
Being  Salt 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 


To  be  the  salt  of  the  earth   demands 

that  you  become  personally  involved  in  stopping 

social   decay — such   as   alcoholism. 


A 


T  THE  TIME  that  Jesus 
warned  his  disciples  that  they  were 
to  be  "the  salt  of  the  earth,"  there 
was  nothing  resembling  refrigera- 
tion. (The  ancients  prevented  food 
decay  by  salting.)  Therefore,  when 
Jesus  used  the  word  "salt"  in  de- 
scribing the  role  of  the  Christian,  he 
was  using  particularly  vivid  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  Christian  to 
prevent  the  decay  of  society. 

Of  course,  Jesus  had  a  personal 
salvation  in  mind,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  his  plan  to  save  persons 
that  they  might  save  society. 

Now  this  can  be  either  a  delight- 
ful figure  of  speech,  or  it  can  be  a 
desperately  serious  business  for  every 
individual  who  calls  himself  a  Chris- 
tian. Jesus  did  not  come  demanding 
that  we  accept  a  set  of  theological 
beliefs  as  evidence  of  our  salvation. 
Theology  is  an  important  matter,  of 
course,  but  theological  opinions  not 
related  to  the  life  going  on  all  about 
us  have  little  to  do  with  salvation, 
either  for  us  or  for  society. 

Every  Christian  must  live  as  if 
he  were  an  antidote  to  social  decay. 
In  Jesus'  day,  social  decay  appeared 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  some  of  which 
are  almost  unknown  to  us.  Today's 
society,  on  the  other  hand,  is  under- 
going types  of  decay  with  which 
Jesus  never  came  in  contact.  But  if 
any  man  is  to  be  a  Christian — if  he 
is  to  be  salt — he  must  have  some 
share  in  stopping  the  decay  that  is 
eating  away  and  ruining  the  life  of 
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the  generation  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

This  means  that  the  Christian  who 
is  really  salty  must  be  a  friend  of 
justice.  Our  own  hope  of  obtaining 
justice  fades  a  little  every  time  we 
allow  someone  else  to  suffer  injustice. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  a  friend,  but  when  our 
enemy,  our  critic,  or  our  competitor 
is  suffering  an  injustice — well,  that 
makes  a  lot  of  difference!  But  does 
it?  When  Jesus  called  his  disciples 
salt,  did  he  promise  they  would  be 
called  to  save  only  those  of  whom 
they  approved? 

Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  major 
killers  in  modern  America.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  all  our  nation's  history, 
have  so  many  hardheaded  and  in- 
telligent people  been  concerned  about 
the  problem.  This  is  encouraging. 

Communism,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  us,  is  the  greatest  political 
threat  with  which  the  world  is  con- 
fronted, and  any  right-minded 
American  is  alert  to  the  destruction 
it  promises  for  all  those  social  and 
spiritual  values  we  hold  dear. 

One  of  the  most  damning  things 
that  can  be  said  about  anyone  is  that 
he  is  a  "fellow  traveler  with  the 
Communists."  But  how  lightly  we 
regard  the  danger  of  being  a  "fellow 
traveler"  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
which  is  the  greatest  producer  of  de- 
bauchery in  American  life!  The 
Christian  who  is  really  salty  will  be 
as  gravely  concerned  over  one  as  over 
the  other. 

The  preacher  who  in  52  Sundays  a 


year  never  offers  a  word  of  warning 
or  admonition  from  the  pulpit  serves 
unsalted  Gospel. 

This  question  of  Christian  salti- 
ness is  a  very  persistent  and  pervasive 
thing.  It  follows  us  into  the  election 
booth;  it  goes  with  us  to  the  grocery 
store;  it  bobs  up  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  our  trade  association;  it  in- 
volves our  child  and  our  neighbor's 
child;  it  is  present  at  office  parties 
and  class  reunions;  it  mingles  with 
legislators  and  occasionally  a  church 
conference. 

There  is  another  quality  of  salt 
that  can  hardly  be  ignored  if  we 
are  to  be  entirely  honest  in  our 
discipleship.  Salt,  to  be  effective, 
must  become  intimate! 

There  are  those,  for  example,  who 
insist  in  the  name  of  "separation  of 
state  and  church"  that  the  preacher, 
the  church-school  lesson,  the  youth 
group,  and  the  women's  society 
never  discuss  decay  in  the  body 
politic.  But  if  the  Church  is  to  be  an 
agent  of  redemption,  it  must  pursue 
sin  to  its  lair. 

When  Jesus  said,  "Ye  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth,"  he  left  us  with  no  dis- 
cretion. It  is  the  salt's  saltiness  that 
identifies  it  as  being  salt.  It  is  the 
Christian's  Christ-ness  that  identifies 
him  as  being  a  Christian. 

This  business  of  being  salt  is  the 
Christian's  first  business.  If  he  can 
be  popular,  successful,  and  free- 
wheeling, and  be  salty  at  the  same 
time,  well  and  good! 

But  at  least  he  must  be  salty! 
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'Send  us  missionaries  .  .  .  send  us  teachers'  is  the  plea  of  Christians 
eager  to  help  push  their  still-young  nation  forward. 

Late  Word  From  the  Congo 


i 


Bishop  Booth 


HAVE  just  dedi- 
cated a  new  church  in 
Udaku,  a  village  in  the 
Wembo  Nyama  Dis- 
trict of  the  Central 
Congo.  As  I  write  I 
am  still  in  the  church. 
It  is  packed  with  the 
200  pupils  of  the  pri- 
mary school  which  this 
church  runs.  Their  parents  and  oth- 
ers of  the  community  are  crowded  in. 
The  building  is  all  too  small.  The 
people  made  the  bricks  and  cut  the 
poles  needed  for  construction.  But 
they  had  to  have  help  to  buy  the 
roofing.  From  a  missionary  and  from 
friends  in  America  came  $500.  With 
that  money,  the  people  bought  all  the 
roofing  material  they  could.  Then 
they  erected  a  church  as  big  as  the 
roof  would  allow!  The  dedication 
service  today  was  built  around  the 


By  NEWELL  S.  BOOTH 

Bishop,   Elisabethville   Area 


theme:  "Jehovah  is  in  this  place." 
This  is  the  story  of  the  church  in 
the  Congo!  New  things  are  being 
done.  There  is  eager  response  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  There  is  evi- 
dence and  desire  of  working  together 
with  American  Methodists  and 
others  who  are  friends  of  Africa. 
Facilities  still  are  very  inadequate  to 
meet  the  challenge  and  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  there  is  real  consciousness 
of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  move- 
ment toward  the  future. 

I  could  talk  in  headlines  about 
those  new  things  that  are  being  done 
in  the  church: 

39  IN  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  LOCAL 
PREACHERS  AT  KINDU. 

ENROLLMENT  SWAMPS  TRADE  SCHOOL 
AT  WEMBO  NYAMA. 

AFRICAN  PROTESTANTS  HEAD  ALL 
NORTH   SANKURU    HOSPITALS. 

NEW    SECONDARY    SCHOOL    OPENS    DE- 


SPITE LACK  OF  TEACHERS,  BOOKS,  CLASS- 
ROOMS. 

20  IN  WEMBO  NYAMA  SCHOOLS  PLAN 
TO  ENTER  THE  MINISTRY. 

2,000  PREACHING  PLACES  IN  CONGO 
METHODISM. 

Each  one  of  those  headlines  could 
be  expanded  into  a  whole  article.  But 
to  expand  on  just  one  phase  of  the 
amazing  advance  of  the  Christian 
program  in  the  Congo,  real  accom- 
plishments have  been  achieved  in 
providing  higher  education  for  the 
young  people  of  the  Congo. 

The  Congo  Polytechnic  Institute, 
established  only  last  year,  is  well 
along  in  its  accelerated  program 
educating  young  adults  in  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  and  preuni- 
versity  preparation,  and  in  providing 
secondary  education  for  young 
women.  Four  Methodists  are  on  the 
committee  of  the  Congo  Protestant 


Missionary-pilot  Paul  Alexander's  plane,  here  on  a  Katanga  airstrip,  provides  transportation  to  remote  missions  outposts. 
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{Typifying  the  spirit  of  Congo  Methodism,  laymen   help  rebuild  a  burned-out  school  at  the  Minga   mission. 


puncil,  now  planning  for  the  establ- 
ishment of  a  Protestant  university 
n  1964. 

The  Methodist  conferences  now 
lave  secondary  schools  operating  in 
even  centers,  three  more  than  two 
'ears  ago.  Trade  and  home  eco- 
lomics  schools  are  running. 

Scores  of  the  finest  young  people 
)f  the  church  are  or  soon  will  be 
n  Europe  and  America  studying 
heology,  medicine,  education,  social 
nvork,  home  economics,  and  indus- 
rial  arts. 

And  yet,  everywhere  we  have  gone 
n  the  present  visits  which  Mrs.  Booth 
nd  I  are  making  to  all  mission  sta- 
ions  with  Board  of  Missions  execu- 
tives from  New  York,  we  have  heard 
he  earnest  requests  similar  to  that 
oiced  by  Chief  Ona  Lua,  head  chief 
f  the  villages  grouped  around 
Wembo  Nyama: 

"We  implore  you  to  send  us 
:eachers  from  your  home  country  to 


. 


help  us  raise  the  level  of  our  schools 
and  add  new  types  of  schools  to  help 
our  Congo  go  forward." 

Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  the 
wholehearted  response  the  people  are 
making.  Just  before  I  dedicated  the 
Udaku  church,  I  spoke  at  an  outdoor 
assembly  of  the  1,000  students  in 
schools  at  Wembo  Nyama,  then 
preached  to  the  oldest  600  of  them 
at  a  French  service  in  the  church 
(there  was  not  room  in  the  church 
for  all  1,000). 

Never  have  there  been  so  many 
students  in  our  mission  schools;  en- 
rollments have  jumped  in  primary 
schools,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  trade  schools,  and  in  nurses' 
training  programs.  A  student  spokes- 
man at  Wembo  Nyama  told  our 
group: 

"We  shall  never  fail  to  give  thanks 
for  the  efforts  you  have  given  day 
and  night  to  help  our  church  and 
schools  march  forward." 
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I  told  them  that  their  work  was 
both  a  miracle  and  an  heroic  achieve- 
ment: a  miracle  that  in  spite  of 
national  chaos,  economic  collapse, 
and  communications  failure,  the 
schools  have  gone  steadily  ahead; 
and  heroic  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
who  have  stayed  at  their  tasks 
months  without  salary  even  as  their 
colleagues  in  the  Congo's  other  edu- 
cational systems  were  on  strike  be- 
cause of  lack  of  pay. 

But  the  most  important  story  is 
told  not  in  numbers  but  in  attitudes. 
I  had  to  tell  the  congregation  of  the 
Congo's  huge  mother  church  in 
Elisabethville  that  they  were  going 
to  lose  their  pastor  because  he  had 
been  granted  a  scholarship  for  ad- 
vanced study.  Until  next  conference 
time  we  were  obliged  to  make  pro- 
visional arrangements  for  leadership 
in  the  church.  I  really  walked  in  the 
clouds  going  home  from  the  meeting 
of   the   quarterly   conference.   Those 
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What's  Behind  the  Congo  Turmoil? 


1  HE  CONGO  was  unexplored  until 
about  1(H)  years  ago.  'Then,  in  the  1880s, 
explorer  Henry  Stanley  founded  the 
Congo  Free  State  lor  Belgian  King 
Leopold  II.  It  became  a  colony,  the 
Belgian  Congo,  in   1908. 

The  Congo  today  is  one  third  the 
size  of  the  United  States.  Half  ot  it  is 
jungle  or  dense  forest.  It  is  rich  in 
diamonds,  copper,  uranium,  tin,  cobalt, 
rubber,  quinine,  coffee,  palm  oil,  and 
cotton. 

The  13,984,000  inhabitants  (115.000 
Europeans)  are  spread  over  6  provinces, 
including  the  controversial  Katanga. 
Most  Congolese  are  of  Bantu  stock,  but 
many  are  pygmies.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  major  tribes  and  upward  of  100 
minor  ones. 

French  is  the  official  language,  but 
four  tribal  languages  arc  spoken  widely, 
and  three  other  African  languages  are 
used  in  the  schools. 

Belgium  established  order,  and  it 
created  tens  of  thousands  of  mining, 
factory,  and  office  jobs,  so  that  many 
Congolese  lived  far  better  than  the  peo- 
ple in   independent   African   countries. 


But  Belgium  neglected  to  train  a  pro- 
fessional and  political  elite.  In  1960, 
there  were  only  a  handful  of  African 
lawyers,  doctors,  technicians,  teachers, 
and  administrators. 

Independence  on  June  30,  1960,  saw 
more  than  100  political  parties  (5 
major  ones)  and  less  than  a  dozen 
prominent  leaders.  Among  the  out- 
standing personalities  were  Moise 
Tshombc,  president  of  Katanga  Prov- 
ince (capital:  Elisabethville),  and  Jason 
Sendwe,  now  vice  premier  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo  (capital: 
Leopoldville) — both  devout  Methodists 
who  were  chums  at  Methodist  mission 
schools. 

Patrice  Lumumba,  suspected  of  Rus- 
sian sympathies,  for  a  while  gained 
control  of  the  Central  Government, 
but  was  ousted  in  a  coup.  After  months 
of  shifting  alignments,  labor  leader 
Cyrille  Adoula  emerged  as  premier, 
backed  by  the  United  Nations. 

Recent  political  tension  has  hinged 
on  the  choice  between  a  strong  federal 
government  and  a  loose  federation. 
Wealthy  Katanga  Province  had  sought 


autonomy,  because  Tshombe  said  the 
Congo  is  too  vast,  unwieldy,  and 
underdeveloped  to  be  centrally  admin- 
istered. He  wanted  to  use  Katanga's 
mineral  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  people,  instead  of  diverting  much 
of  it  to  the  Central  Government  in 
Leopoldville. 

Some  say  the  Central  Government's 
economy  would  be  stable  were  it  not 
for  maladministration  and  corruption. 
For  example,  the  parliament  gave  itself 
a  600-percent  pay  raise,  while  school- 
teachers have  been  payless  for  months. 
And  many  deputies  are  seeing  the 
world  at  public  expense. 

In  religion,  one  third  of  the  once- 
animistic  Congolese  now  are  Christians, 
2  million  of  them  Protestants.  The  lat- 
ter maintain  about  half  the  schools.  In 
1952,  there  were  984,689  Africans 
enrolled  in  26,540  schools;  today,  as 
Bishop  Booth  describes  in  the  accom- 
panying article,  enrollments  in  church- 
run  schools  are  booming  as  knowledge- 
hungry  Africans  strive  to  better 
themselves  by  education. 

— Herbert  E.  Langendorff 


lay  men  and  women  offered  marvel- 
ous co-operation  and  personal  services 
to  help  their  district  superintendent 
in  the  emergency.  And  I  had  the 
same  overwhelming  response  from 
ministers  when  one  of  the  district 
superintendents  went  on  scholarship. 

This  close,  binding  fellowship 
within  the  church  is  all  the  more 
miraculous  in  the  midst  of  centuries- 
old  tribal  and  even  clan  animosities. 
We  felt  it  at  a  dinner  of  church 
workers  and  lay  members  at  the 
Christian  Social  Center  in  Kindu. 
People  of  many  clans  in  the  midst 
of  tremendous  tensions  met  in  re- 
laxed comradeship. 

It  was  apparent,  too,  at  a  banquet 
in  the  Woman's  Division  residence 
at  Katako  Kombe,  where  40  African 
church  leaders  gathered  to  honor  the 
seven  of  us  who  were  visiting  and 
two  outstanding  Congolese  govern- 
ment leaders  who  are  strong  laymen 
in  the  church.  (I  was  interested  to 
find  out  that  both  of  them  were  stu- 
dents in  the  mission  school  at 
Wembo  Nyama  when  I  first  visited 
there  in  1945.) 

That      same      banquet      showed 
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another  phase  of  the  response.  For 
the  first  time  at  such  an  occasion, 
women  were  present  in  equal  num- 
bers with  the  male  leaders.  They 
took  part  not  only  in  the  preparation 
of  the  meal  but  also  in  speeches,  com- 
ments, and  conversation.  Women 
everywhere  in  the  Congo  are  assum- 
ing real  responsibilities  in  the  work 
of  the  church.  Today  they  are  effec- 
tive members  of  the  administrative 
councils  in  all  Methodist  districts. 

Perhaps  the  finest  response  of  all 
is  the  sense  of  oneness  in  the  church 
which  makes  even  more  true  what 
I  said  in  a  newsletter  last  May: 

"Unity  in  Africa  will  come  more 
from  this  experience  in  the  church 
than  it  will  come  from  political  nego- 
tiations." 

As  has  happened  so  often  else- 
where, people  united  in  the  bond  of 
Christian  fellowship  have  helped 
hold  the  nation  together.  Many  times 
the  only  bond  between  groups  has 
been  the  life  together  within  the 
church  of  Christ  in  the  Congo. 

There  is  clear  recognition  by  all 
Congolese  that  they  need  help  from 
their  fellow  Christians  in  America 


and  Europe.  As  they  said  at  one 
station,  "The  cry  of  our  hearts  is, 
'Send  us  missionaries!'  "  As  we  were 
leaving,  they  called  out,  "Do  not  for- 
get." 

We  have  not  been  permitted  to 
forget.  The  cry  is  repeated  over  and 
over.  One  statement,  prepared  by  the 
school  director  at  Tunda,  said: 

"We  ardently  wish  that,  in  work- 
ing elbow  to  elbow  and  in  a  spirit  of 
the  closest  collaboration,  the  Congo- 
lese and  their  councilors  of  goodwill, 
moved  by  the  same  ideal,  may  make 
of  this  country  a  nation  great  and 
prosperous.  Without  the  aid  of  our 
missionaries,  the  Congo  can  but  re- 
cede." 

The  Congolese  have  been  willing 
to  try  projects  and  programs  way 
beyond  their  experience.  Sometimes 
the  results  have  discouraged  us,  even 
made  us  disgusted — as  it  has  them, 
too. 

One  spokesman  we  encountered 
on  this  trip  said: 

"We  are  ashamed  of  some  of  the 
things  that  have  happened,  but  do 
not  lose  confidence  in  us.  'Dig  again 
in     the     garden.'     Send     us     more 
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workers,  and   we   shall   look   ahead 
together." 

There  are  specific  needs — multi- 
plied many  times.  We  stopped  in  the 
village  of  Onema  Dyongo.  What  a 

i'  welcome  we  were  given  under  a 
great  tree  in  the  center  of  an  ordered 
and  clean  town!  The  children 
gathered  around  and  sang.  Then  the 
chief   spoke   to   me   in   Swahili.   He 

;  said,  "All  the  chiefs  around  here 
want  to  have  a  regional  primary 
school  here  in  my  village."  (They 
had  only  the  first  two  grades,  and  to 
attend  the  nearest  third  grade  their 
children  had  to  walk  more  than  20 
miles.) 

The  chief  went  on:  "We  will  cut 
poles  and  grass  and  build  classrooms 

I  and  houses  for  the  teachers.  They 
J  shall  have  land  for  their  gardens. 
Help  us  to  have  a  school.  Send  us 
teachers  and  supplies." 

Another  community,  the  one  20 
miles  on,  wants  to  be  part  of  the 
project  in  the  next  quadrennium  to 
build  permanent  churches.  They 
promise  to  make  bricks  and  do  the 
building,  but  they  must  have  mate- 
rials for  a  roof  big  enough  to  cover 
their  walls! 

So  it  goes.  Dedicated  Congolese 
Christians  ask  their  friends  overseas 
to  work  with  them  to  make  the 
church  a  real  force  in  the  life  of  the 
Congo — to  send  missionary  workers 
and  funds. 

But  they  need  more.  The  church 
has  been  vital  all  these  years  and 
shall  continue  to  be,  but  to  grow 
it  must  have  a  climate  of  peace  and 
order  and  political  stability.  There 
must  be  economic  recovery  and  the 
development  of  communications  and 
industry.  These,  too,  are  part  of  the 
help  that  the  people  need  from  the 
Christians  of  the  world.  For  the  life 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  there  is 
mutual  responsibility. 

The  Congolese  not  only  seek  help 
they  also  are  ready  to  give  it.  They 
know  that  there  are  those  who  are 
in  worse  straits. 

The  Southern  Congo  Conference 
was  appalled  at  what  had  been  done 
to  the  Christian  leaders  in  neighbor- 


hi\e  Christians  everywhere, 

Congolese  at  the  Lodja  station 

pause  after  Sunday  services 

to  greet  their  friends. 


ing  Angola  [see  Special  Report  on 
Angola,  February,  1962,  page  14]. 
They  voted  to  have  a  special  mission- 
ary offering  on  Reformation  Day 
and  split  it  three  ways.  One  third 
would  go  to  help  establish  Christian 
worship  and  education  in  a  strife- 
torn  region  of  their  country.  One 
third  would  send  workers  to  an 
abandoned  section  on  the  borders  of 
the  province.  And  the  final  third 
would  be  used  for  the  Angola  people 
— either  within  that  country,  if  possi- 
ble, or  for  the  refugees  who  have  fled 
to  the  Congo  for  safety. 

There  is  a  realization  that  God  is 
in  this  place.  The  people  know  their 
weakness.  They  are  looking  to  God 
that  they  may  be  instruments  of  his 
will. 

For  example,  the  reality  of  the 
essential  religious  character  of  life 
for  the  Bantu  tribe  has  been  deepened 
in  the  Christian  experience.  At 
Shinga  II,  a  town  in  the  Katako 
Kombe  territory,  I  spoke  to  a  packed 
church  about  faith  in  God  as  pre- 
sented in  the  91st  Psalm.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  congregation  was 
electric  as  we  thought  together  that 
God    would    show    the    people    his 


salvation  if  they  would  cleave  to  him 
in  love,  know  his  name,  and  call 
upon  him.  The  church  in  Congo  is 
giving  itself  to  doing  that. 

Fourteen  African  district  super- 
intendents! They  are  an  impressive 
group.  Like  the  apostles  whom  Jesus 
called,  they  have  not  had  much 
preparation,  but  they  are  the  stuff 
of  which  leadership  is  made.  They 
have  responded  to  responsibility  and 
trust. 

One  of  them  left  last  fall  for 
Switzerland  and  a  year  of  study.  The 
young  preacher  appointed  in  his 
place  found  local  political  intrigue  in- 
truding itself  into  the  church.  Per- 
sonal ambitions  vitiated  the  witness 
of  some  of  the  workers.  Tribal  and 
subtribe  animosities  flared  up.  But 
he,  too,  has  grown  to  match  the 
challenge.  I  came  from  the  meeting 
of  his  church's  administrative  council 
confident  that  a  way  through  it  all 
would  be  found. 

With  such  dedicated  Christians  as 
these — ministers  and  laymen — push- 
ing Congo  Methodism  forward,  we 
face  the  future  with  confidence  and 
with  the  expectation  that  there  are 
even  greater  things  to  come. 
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After  2k  years,  their  honeymoon  is  not  over 


I  Married  a  Methodist 
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MlDMONTH 

Powwow 


Friends  and  counselors  shouted,  'Don't  do  it!'  because  heartaches 
often  result  when  young  persons  wed  outside  their  own  churches.  But 
Norman  Nadel,  a  Jeiv,  and  his  Methodist  sweetheart  turned  deaf  ears  to 
the  warnings.  Read  this  neivspaperman's  account  of  how  they  leaped 
over  the  hurdles  to  confound  the  prophets  of  doom  and  gain  new  insights 
into  marital  happiness   while  rearing   a  well-adjusted  family. — Eds. 
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.ARTHA  IS  A  Methodist.  I  am 
a  Jew.  We  were  advised  not  to  marry 
by  sincere  and  thoughtful  people 
with  our  best  interests  at  heart.  Be- 
cause we  were  deeply  in  love,  we 
married  anyway. 

Most  of  what  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  interfaith  marriages 
has  dealt  with  the  hazards  of  such 
a  marriage,  with  many  case  histories 
of  failures. 

Martha's  and  my  first  24  glorious 
years  have  emphasized  the  statistics 
which  reveal  that  many  interfaith 
marriages  are  happy,  and  are  no 
more  fraught  with  pitfalls  than  the 
marital  union  of  two  Methodists, 
two  Jews,  or  any  such  pairing.1 

Martha  has  not  led  me  into  Meth- 
odism, nor  have  I  convinced  her  that 
she  should  be  Jewish.  Neither  of  us 
has  tried,  or  intends  to  try.  Yet  the 
life  of  each  has  been  affected  for  the 
better  by  the  religious  belief,  tradi- 


1  A  survey  of  Iowa  marriage  and  divorce 
records  from  1953  to  1959  revealed  that  all- 
Methoditt  marriages  had  a  slightly  smaller  chance 
of  survival  than  did  marriages  involving  a 
Metkodist  and  a  non-Methodist.  The  success 
percentages  were:  91.4  for  all-Methodist ,  92.9 
for  a  Methodist  and  another  Protestant. 


tion,  and  the  experience  of  the  other. 

We  met  in  the  mid-1930s  at  Deni- 
son  University,  a  Baptist  school  in 
Granville,  Ohio.  Martha  had  been 
baptized  in  the  Swiss  Reform  church, 
but  her  family  later  had  joined  the 
Lutheran  church,  and  eventually  the 
Methodist.  While  at  Denison,  she 
taught  Baptist  church  school. 

My  mother's  parents  were  Ortho- 
dox Jews;  my  father's,  Conservative.2 
I  was  Bar  Mitzvah  (confirmed)  in  a 
Conservative  synagogue,  but  over  the 
years  my  family  had  attended  a  Re- 
form temple  also. 

Denison  was  good  for  me.  Curi- 
osity about  Judaism  prompted  faculty 
and  students  to  ask  me  about  my 
faith,  which  forced  me  to  learn  more 
about  it. 

Martha  and  I  started  dating  in  our 
junior  year.  By  graduation — the  most 
miserable  day  in  our  lives — we  had 
accepted  the  advice  of  our  elders,  lay 
and  clergy,  that  we  stop  seeing  each 
other;  it  could  lead  only  to  an  un- 
happy  marriage.  Many  of  the  stu- 


2  The   three   divisions  of  Judaism    in    America 
are  Orthodox,   Conservative,   and   Reform. 


dents,  out  of  their  own  inexperience, 
also  voiced  this  opinion.  (Among 
these  were  some  whose  marriages, 
within  the  same  church,  have  not 
survived.) 

We  stayed  apart  for  a  bleak  sum- 
mer. The  separation  convinced  us 
that  no  suffering  engendered  by  an 
interfaith  marriage  could  be  half  as 
bad  as  being  apart.  Two  and  a  half 
years  later  we  were  married. 

Martha's  parents  for  a  time  had 
advised  against  our  marrying — onlv 
because  they  were  concerned  for  her 
happiness — but  when  we  announced 
our  plans,  they  seemed  pleased. 

My  mother  likewise  was  concerned 
about  our  happiness  and  that  of  any 
children  to  come — until  she  met 
Martha.  My  father  also  sized  up 
Martha  in  a  hurry.  He  said  some- 
thing that  seems  increasingly  sound 
with  the  passing  of  years: 

"Difference  of  religion  is  not  the 
reason  why  marriages  fail.  It  is  only 
the  most  convenient  excuse." 

When  a  couple  breaks  up,  neither 
party  wants  to  admit  being  at  fault. 
If  their  religious  difference  has  been 
a  part  of  their  incompatibility — which 
easily  could  be  the  case — it  conveni- 
ently relieves  them  of  all  personal 
blame.  On  the  other  hand,  love  and 
intelligence  can  sustain  a  marriage 
even  against  the  assaults  of  theology, 
popular  opinion,  and  prejudice. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  been  learning  all 
I  could  from  books,  clergymen,  and 
other  sources  about  interfaith  mar- 
riage. This  research  turned  up  what 
seemed  to  me  a  surprising  fact. 

The  author's  family:  Mar\,  17; 
Mrs.  Nadel;  Arlene,  18,  a  university 
freshman;  and  father  Norman.  Son 
David,  20,  is  in  the  Air  Force. 
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Marriage  between  Protestant  and 
Jew  was  far  less  of  a  problem  than 
that  between  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic.  This  seems  to  be  because 
marriage  to  a  Catholic  imposes  the 
strictest  demands  on  the  non-Catholic 
party.  Protestant  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic are  both  Christian  faiths.  Yet 
Judaism  and  Protestantism  can  co- 
exist with  less  friction;  at  least,  this 
was  the  sum  impression  of  our 
queries. 

Judaism  puts  great  sanctity  on  the 
married  state — the  whole  of  Gospel 
teaching  on  this  subject  (even  Mat- 
thew 5:28)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Talmud.  The  term  Kiddttshin  (hal- 
lowing) applies  to  Jewish  marriage 
— the  hallowing  of  two  human  beings 
to  life's  holiest  purposes.  "He  who 
has  no  wife  abides  without  good, 
help,  joy,  blessing,  or  atonement.  He 
who  has  no  wife  cannot  be  considered 
a  whole  man."  So  says  the  Talmud. 
It  seems  to  follow  from  this,  at  least 
as  it  occurs  in  intermarriage,  that  the 
solidity  and  sanctity  of  marriage 
should  prevail  even  above  any  divi- 
sion of  theology. 

We  were  married  by  neither  Mar- 
tha's parents'  pastor  nor  my  parents' 
rabbi.  We  selected  a  friend,  a  Baptist 
minister,  who  artfully  combined 
Methodist  and  Reform  Jewish  cere- 
monies. The  wedding  was  on  secular 
ground. 

It  was  predicted  that:  (1)  Martha 
would   convert  me   to   Christianity; 

(2)  I  would  convert  her  to  Judaism; 

(3)  one,  or  both  of  us,  would  dete- 
riorate in  our  religious  belief;  (4) 
any  children  we  might  have  would 
be  disoriented,  insecure,  resentful, 
confused,  and  destined  for  unhappi- 
ness;  (5)  we  ourselves,  when  "the 
honeymoon  is  over,"  would  realize 
what  a  mess  we  had  got  into,  and 
would  harbor  resentments  forever. 

Well,  the  honeymoon  is  not  over. 
Marriage  continues  to  be  a  radiant 
adventure  for  both  of  us. 

From  the  beginning,  Martha  was 
urged  to  make  me  into  a  Christian. 
I  think  that  if  I  had  been  without 
faith,  Martha  would  have  tried.  But 
an  answer  she  once  gave  serves  to 
express  the  feeling  of  both  of  us: 

"Norm's  faith  is  the  foundation  of 
mine  (Judaism  is  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity). I've  shared  mine  with  him, 
and  he's  shared  his  with  me,  and 
j  both  of  us  have  been  enriched  by 
!  this  sharing." 


Any  member  of  a  minority  group 
soon  realizes  that  he  represents  his 
group  to  the  majority  of  others.  This 
is  an  enriching  discipline  of  ethical 
behavior  that  those  in  the  majority 
are  not  so  aware  of.  A  Protestant,  in 
a  Protestant  society,  may  behave  im- 
properly or  immorally,  and  only  he  is 
blamed.  A  Jew,  no  matter  how  ir- 
religious he  may  be,  still  is  known  in 
Christian  society  as  a  Jew.  Thus,  his 
behavior  reflects  not  only  on  himself, 
but  on  all  Jews. 

I  have   had  to   put  my   best  foot 


also  in  my  own  religious  brethren. 
In  recent  years,  Martha  not  only 
taught  in  the  Methodist  church 
school  and  operated  the  church  li- 
brary but  also  worked  on  Jewish 
charitable  enterprises  and  as  a  story- 
teller for  the  B'nai  B'rith  Women's 
Dolls  for  Democracy  program.  She 
was  for  two  years  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  resigning  from  the  board 
when  we  moved  from  Columbus  to 
New    York     City     two    years    ago. 


Mixed  Marriages. — Religious  convictions  should  be  a 
strong  tie  in  marriage.  Recent  research  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  common  cultural  and  religious  backgrounds  as 
the  foundations  of  successful  marriage.  It  is  therefore 
strongly  urged  that  each  young  person  consider  carefully 
before  becoming  engaged  to  anyone  ivho  does  not  have  a 
similar  religious  background.  It  is  important  that  Protestant 
youth  discuss  this  problem  with  their  ministers  before  it  is 
too  late.  Ministers  are  urged  to  discuss  with  both  youth 
and  parents  the  likelihood  of  failure  in  mixed  marriages. 
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forward — to  learn  more  about  mv  re- 
ligion, and  to  behave  in  a  manner  to 
reflect  favorably  on  it. 

Social  pressures,  however,  were 
only  a  minor  influence  on  our  spir- 
itual development.  Martha  had  a 
taste  of  the  minority  situation  while 
we  lived  in  Brooklyn  for  about  a 
year.  Our  apartment  was  in  a  neigh- 
borhood where  Jews  far  outnumber 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
Martha  was  received  affectionately. 
She  also  experienced,  in  a  cordial  and 
friendly  situation,  the  same  feelings 
I'd  known  in  a  predominantly  Chris- 
tian society.  She  felt  that  the  neigh- 
borhood's opinion  of  Christians  had 
become  her  responsibility.  Christian- 
ity fared  handsomely. 

All  this  time,  we  learned  from  each 
other.  We  reaffirmed  the  knowledge 
that  ethically  Christianity  and  Juda- 
ism are  the  same. 

In  my  growing  regard  for  Chris- 
tianity, I  became  the  more  indignant 
when  it  was  abused — as  by  commer- 
cialism of  Christmas  and  Easter,  or 
by  shocking  narrowness  within  the 
church,  or  by  its  sometimes  petty 
intramural  feuding.  Seeing  these 
flaws  in  her  group,  I  noticed  them 


My  involvement  with  Christian 
church  activities  has  ranged  from 
waiting  table  and  helping  to  lay  a 
tile  floor  to  telling  an  original  Christ- 
mas story  at  children's  services  for 
several  years  (a  different  story  each 
Christmas). 

After  seeing  and  writing  about 
Archibald  McLeish's  drama  /.  B., 
which  parallels  the  Book  of  Job,  I 
was  asked  to  discuss  it  from  the  pul- 
pit on  Sunday  mornings.  One  en- 
gagement led  to  another,  and  in  one 
season  I  delivered  about  15  sermons 
in  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  spoke  at  a  Catholic 
college  and  a  Mormon  university. 

I  also  taught  a  course  on  "Christ 
and  the  Fine  Arts"  for  college-age 
men  and  women  at  a  Columbus 
Methodist  church.  All  this  has  been 
without  sacrifice  of  my  Jewish  identi- 
ty, just  as  Martha's  work  has  been 
as  a  devout  and  practicing  Christian. 

We  hope  that  the  manner  in  which 
we  try  to  live  has  increased  under- 
standing among  Christians  and  Jews 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

Our  two  sons  (ages  17  and  20)  and 
our  daughter  (18)  seem  to  count 
their  exposure  to  two  great  religions 
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a  special  blessing.  They  seem  happy, 
well-adjusted,     and     open-minded. 

We  have  tried  to  give  them  this 
kind  of  awareness: 

That  either  Christianity  or  Judaism 
is  a  faith  and  an  ethical  code  by 
which  any  man  or  woman  can  live 
a  rich  and  rewarding  life. 

That  God  is  accessible  through 
cither — or,  for  that  matter,  without 
either.  Christians  and  Jews  are  not 


the  only  potentially  godly  people  on 
earth. 

That  a  choice,  which  is  almost  in- 
evitable for  them,  should  be  wel- 
comed as  an  enlightened  opportunity, 
not  as  an  anguished  contest. 

That  whatever  they  choose — Meth- 
odism, Judaism,  or  Lutheranism, 
Unitarianism,  Catholicism,  Hindu- 
ism, or  whatever — they  should  live 
according  to  its  precepts. 


It  will  shock  some  persons  if  we 
say  that  it  does  not  matter  which 
faith  each  of  the  three  children 
eventually  adopts.  We  think  we 
know  by  what  moral  precepts  they 
will  try  to  live.  If  they  succeed,  re- 
gardless of  the  church  or  synagogue 
they  attend,  they  will  have  met  the 
standards  of  good  Christians  and 
good  Jews. 

As  parents,  we  cannot  ask  for  more. 


Why  the  Marriage  Escaped  the  Rocks 


An  Analysis  by  a  Counselor  in  Marital  Problems 


By  DAVID  R.  MACE 


I 


NVITED  to  comment  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Norman  and  Martha  Nadel, 
I  shall  register  my  reactions  spon- 
taneously, just  as  if  I  were  taking 
part  in  a  marriage  counseling  case. 

I  notice  straight  away  that  both 
of  these  young  persons  came  from 
families  in  which  flexibility  and  tol- 
erance were  practiced.  Martha's  fam- 
ily had  belonged  successively  to  three 
somewhat  different  Protestant  de- 
nominations— suggesting  a  lack  of 
rigidity,  and  a  probable  willingness 
to  choose  a  spiritual  home  without 
too  much  regard  for  doctrinal  or 
ritual  differences. 

Norman's  parents,  also,  had  been 
attached  successively  to  Jewish  con- 
gregations representing  all  three  of 
the  major  divisions  of  American  Ju- 
daism. Norman  himself  had  shown 
that  he  was  free  from  prejudice  by 
seriously  and  sympathetically  study- 
ing the  Christian  religion,  yet  with- 
out losing  his  pride  in  his  own  faith. 

The  circumstances  of  their  court- 
ship gave  these  two  young  persons 
a  good  chance  to  test  out  their  com- 
patibility. For  a  period  of  at  least 
a  year,  they  were  together  in  the 
congenial  atmosphere  of  a  small  col- 
lege campus. 

Their  willingness  to  be  parted, 
against  the  strong  pull. of  their  own 
reelings,  showed  that  they  were  ma- 
ture enough  to  be  objective  even 
when  it  really  hurt.  They  had  what 
we  call  "determined  idealism" — 
enough    even    to   forego   what   they 
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most  wanted  under  the  persuasion  of 
what  they  felt  at  the  time  to  be  con- 
vincing arguments. 

If  the  relationship  between  Nor- 
man and  Martha  had  been  shallow 
and  superficial,  that  would  have  been 
the  end.  A  summer  of  separation, 
with  each  engaged  in  unconnected 
activities,  would  have  dissipated  a 
mere  late  adolescent  infatuation. 

So  they  came  together  again, 
doubts  dispelled.  But  they  did  not 
marry  immediately.  In  two  and  a 
half  years  of  further  testing  of  the 
relationship,  it  became  clear  to  them 
both  that  they  enjoyed  a  really  deep 
communion  of  heart  and  mind. 

This  fact  had  become  apparent  also 
to  their  parents,  who  handled  the 
whole  situation  in  a  mature  way. 
Fortunately,  Norman's  parents  had 
taken  to  Martha  at  once. 

Norman  expresses  surprise  that 
Protestant-Jewish  marriages  show  up 


well  in  the  studies.  This  is  unex- 
pected until  we  remember  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  often 
rigid,  dogmatic,  and  authoritarian  in 
its  attempt  to  control  the  marriages 
of  its  members,  in  a  way  that  the  two 
other  groups  in  general  are  not.  And, 
as  he  explains,  the  strong  Jewish 
emphasis  on  warmth  and  affection 
in  family  life  is  also  an  important 
asset.  Interfaith  marriages  involving 
a  Roman  Catholic  seem  more  likely 
than  most  other  types  to  flounder. 

Norman  and  Martha  started  their 
marriage  right.  Their  agreement  to 
have  the  ceremony  on  neutral  ground 
showed  their  willingness  to  make 
concessions  on  both  sides.  (Notice 
that  this  kind  of  compromise  would 
have  been  impossible,  without  seri- 
ous consequences,  if  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic had  been  involved.)  This  first 
act  of  generous  yielding  on  the  part 
of  both  probably  set  the  pattern  of 
flexible  adaptation,  based  on  mutual 
respect,  for  the  solution  of  all  later 
differences  between  the  couple.  This 
is  shown  again  in  the  refusal  of  both 
to  put  pressure  on  the  other  by  any 
attempt  to  proselytize.  (Again,  this 
would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
practicing  Roman  Catholic,  who 
usually  must  sign  a  pledge  to  make 
every  effort  to  convert  the  non- 
Catholic  partner.) 

Since  Norman  and  Martha  were 
able  to  respect  the  sincerity  of  each 
other's  faith,  the  need  for  each  even 
to  consider  giving  up  the  practice  of 
religion  was  removed.  One  recent 
study  has  revealed  that  religious 
conflict  is  often  resolved  by  the 
abandoning  of  church  allegiance.  But 
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here,  there  was  no  conflict.  Religion 
was  so  real  and  meaningful  to  each 
that,  instead  of  trying  to  undermine 
each  other's  spiritual  life,  they  were 
able  to  find  common  ground. 

After  all,  what  a  vast  amount  of 
common  ground  there  is  between  two 
persons  who  have  a  deep  and  sincere 
faith  in  God  (in  terms  of  personal 
experience  rather  than  of  theological 
formulation),  as  contrasted  with  two 
individuals,  one  of  whom  lives  close 
Ito  God  and  the  other  finds  no  place 
for  him  in  daily  life.  True  religion, 
personally  experienced  as  living  faith, 
unites  and  does  not  divide.  I  have 
found  that  to  be  true  over  and  over 
again.  It  is  when  the  emphasis  is  on 
creed  and  formulation  that  division 
and  conflict  arise. 

Remember  the  sublime  story  of  the 
four  wartime  chaplains — Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish — 
who  went  down  together  with  their 
sinking  ship.  They  were  linked  in 
purpose  because  they  believed  they 
were  going  into  the  presence  of  the 
bne  true  God — not  of  mutually  ex- 
clusive Gods.  In  such  a  moment  of 
profound  crisis,  theological  differ- 
ences became  irrelevant. 

Of  course,  it's  hard  to  live  day  by 
■day  at  that  level.  But  some  persons 
Bean  do  it;  and  for  them,  the  power 
rof  their  experience  unites  them  in  a 
bond   which   cannot   be   severed   by 
differences  in  the  way  they  happen  to 
|  interpret    their    experience.   This    is 
why,  as  I  have  found,  an  interfaith 
marriage  is  more  likely  to  succeed 
for  couples  whose  personal  religious 
•  experience  is  deep  and  strong.  Per- 
i  sons  who  have  not  achieved  the  in- 
ward love  and  peace  of  true  religious 
faith  are  more  likely  to  be  concerned 
with  the  outward  forms — and  it  is 
from  these,  nearly  always,  that  the 
stresses  and  strains  arise. 

Norman's  religion  has  actually  be- 
:ome  more  meaningful  to  him  since 
lis  marriage.  If  Martha  had  treated 
his  religion  with  scorn  or  derision,  he 
might,  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a 
Deaceful  relationship  with  her,  have 
'elegated  it  to  a  remote  part  of  his 
life.  But  when  she  defended  his  right 
:o  his  faith,  he  was  challenged  by 
ler  magnanimity  to  take  it  more 
seriously  and  be  a  better  witness.  Her 
creative  attitude  to  his  faith  brought 
forth  in  him  a  correspondingly  crea- 
tive response.  When  they  lived  in  a 
Jewish  community,  Martha  also  was 


warmly  received;  and  this  in  turn 
generated  in  her  a  desire  to  show 
her  Jewish  friends  what  it  meant  to 
be  a  Christian — an  endeavor  in  which 
she   was  highly   successful. 

Notice  that  they  had  both  thus 
turned  a  potentially  destructive  situa- 
tion into  a  constructive  one.  Each 
one,  in  moving  as  an  outsider  into 
each  other's  ingroup,  managed  to  win 
acceptance  and  respect,  both  as  a 
person  and  as  a  representative  of  an 
alien  faith.  Too  often,  it  is  the 
reverse  that   happens. 

These  two  also  were  able  to  build 
on  what  they  had  in  common.  The 
ethical  principles  of  all  the  great 
religions  are  very  similar.  Norman 
and  Martha  practiced  love,  goodwill, 
and  service  in  their  home,  in  their 
own  religious  groups,  and  in  some 
limited  but  highly  fruitful  participa- 
tion in  each  other's  religious  groups. 
Norman  was  invited  to  speak  to 
Catholics  and  Mormons  because  he 
found  common  ground  with  them 
in  their  interest  in  the  message  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  He  was  even  able  to 
approach  Christological  material 
through  art  appreciation,  without 
compromising  his  faith. 

An  interfaith  marriage  of  this  kind 
can  serve  a  highly  creative  purpose 
in  clearing  away  misunderstandings 
and  promoting  goodwill  between  two 
different  religious  groups.  The  dif- 
ferences remain,  but  a  contribution 
has  been  made  to  the  unity  in  action 
and  witness  of  those  who  believe  in 
God,  in  a  world  where  many  have 
no  faith  at  all.  From  God's  point  of 
view,  which  is  more  important:  that 
those  whose  intellectual  perception 
of  him  differs  should  clear  up  their 
differences,  or  that  they  together 
should  manifest  his  love  and  power 
to  those  in  whose  lives  he  is  not 
recognized  at  all? 

What  about  the  children  of  this 
marriage?  Here  I  would  have  been 
glad  for  more  information.  Just  how 
have  they  been  brought  up?  To  at- 
tend the  worship  services  of  both 
faiths  simultaneously,  or  alternately? 
It  would  seem  that  the  goal  of  the 
parents  has  been  to  give  them  a  deep 
personal  awareness  of  God,  and  to 
show  them  that  he  can  be  found  in 
either  faith.  Only  time  will  reveal  the 
result.  But  at  least  their  children  have 
been  exposed  to  two  forms  of  genuine 
personal  religion,  and  given  a  living 
demonstration  of  religious  tolerance 


in  the  daily  life  of  their  home.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  better  equipment 
for  living  than  many  children  receive. 

Now  let  me  sum  up.  As  a  marriage 
counselor,  I  find  nothing  in  this  story 
that  is  unreasonable,  inconsistent,  or 
surprising.  I  have  never  taken  the 
view — nor  has  anyone  else  who 
knows  the  facts — that  an  interfaith 
marriage  cannot  succeed.  What  is 
true  is  that  such  marriages  in  general 
have  a  poorer  statistical  chance  of 
succeeding  than  those  between  part- 
ners of  the  same  faith. 

In  my  experience,  interfaith  mar- 
riages that  do  succeed  manifest  cer- 
tain favorable  factors,  all  of  which 
happen  to  be  present  in  this  case. 
The  major  factors  are: 

1.  They  are  mature,  flexible,  idealis- 
tic persons  whose  religion  is  inward 
and  personal  rather  than  outward 
and  institutional. 

2.  The  parents  on  both  sides  have 
a  good  relationship  to  their  son  and 
daughter,  and  handle  the  situation 
wisely,  without  panic  and  with  the 
desire  to  support  the  young  people 
in  a  sincere  search  for  the  best  way 
of  handling  a  difficult  situation. 

3.  The  couple,  however  much  they 
are  attached  to  each  other,  shows 
evidence  that  they  are  genuinely  will- 
ing and  able  to  forego  marriage  if 
that  really  seems  to  be  the  best  course. 

4.  There  is  no  haste  or  pressure, 
but  the  couple  takes  plenty  of  time 
to  submit  their  personal  compatibility 
to  a  thorough  testing  and  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  that  they  are  being 
driven  into  marriage  by  false  motiva- 
tions such  as  infatuation,  or  expedi- 
ency, or  escapism. 

5.  They  have  the  capacity  and  the 
determination  to  fortify  their  married 
love  by  treating  each  other  with 
respect,  consideration,  understanding, 
and  support,  and  by  refusing  to  make 
any  attempt  to  coerce  each  other. 

Unfortunately,  not  many  prospec- 
tive interfaith  marriages  can  measure 
up  to  these  searching  tests. 

It  would  be  unjustified,  and  in  fact 
dangerous,  to  allow  the  story  of  these 
two  fine  persons  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  interfaith  marriage  in  general 
remains  undesirable.  It  does  demon- 
strate, however,  that  such  a  marriage 
can,  under  ideal  conditions,  turn  out 
very  happily,  and  can  be  a  means  of 
breaking  down  some  of  the  barriers 
that  have  too  long  isolated  people  of 
differing  faith  from  one  another. 
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Harry  Kuljian,  Engineer: 


He  Build 


M 


AKE  UP  your  mind,  then  work  hard.  It's  the 
only  way  to  get  there."  Harry  Asdour  Kuljian  should 
know! 

In  1911,  Kuljian  decided  he  wanted  to  be  an  engineer. 
Newly  arrived  in  the  U.S.  from  his  native  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, he  was  16 — and  virtually  penniless.  Working 
his  way  as  a  short-order  cook  and  an  elevator  operator, 
the  young  immigrant  finished  high  school  in  1914  and 
in  1919  completed  both  the  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering  curricula  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  After  getting  sufficient  experience  with 
several  major  corporations,  he  launched  his  own  small 
firm  of  consulting  engineers  in  1930. 

Kuljian  Corporation  today  has  branches  in  nine  for- 
eign countries,  and  from  its  drawing  boards  have  come 
plans  for  projects  representing  more  that  a  billion  dollars 
invested  on  four  continents.  The  firm's  specialty  is 
design,  construction  management,  and  operation  of  elec- 
tric-power generating  stations — essential  first  steps  for 
industrial  growth.  It  also  has  helped  build  churches, 
schools,    airports,    irrigation    systems,   and    factories. 


But  Harry  Kuljian's  interests  overseas  are  not  confined 
to  the  steel,  brick,  and  mortar  of  power  stations  and 
factories.  Even  more  vital  is  his  concern  for  people — 
especially  aspiring  youth.  Each  year  his  company  pro- 
vides 47  scholarships  for  foreign  students  and  practicing 
engineers  to  study  in  U.S.  universities  and  get  practical 
experience  in  the  Kuljian  home  office.  Many  go  home 
to  jobs  in  the  company's  branches,  where  the  Kuljian 
concept  of  "partnerships  in  technology"  means  increasing 
control  and  responsibility.  Kuljian  Corp.  of  India  em- 
ploys more  than  100  Indian  engineers  in  its  Calcutta 
office.  Kuljian  has  turned  over  51  percent  ownership  to 
his  Indian  proteges.  Ultimately  they  will  own  75  percent. 
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Globe-circling  travel  has  become  common- 
place to  Mr.  Kuljian.  After  22  trips  around  the 
world  and  10  more  to  India  and  bac\,  he  rises 
only  15  minutes  earlier  than  usual  to  pac\:  two 
suits  and  an  extra  pair  of  shoes  to  wear  in  case 
of  muddy  field  conditions.  Pictured  above  at 
the  North  Bang\o\  Thermal  Power  Station  in 
Thailand,  he  confers  with  Thomas  Neih,  who  is 
project  superintendent  for  Kuljian  Corporation. 
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An  able  administrator  as  well  as  a 
respected  engineer,  Harry  Kuljian  con- 
ducts his  own  technical-assistance  pro- 
gram by  aiding  talented  foreign  stu- 
dents who  study  at  U.S.  universities 
and  in  the  home  office  of  his  consulting 
engineering  firm  in  Philadelphia.  In 
the  photo  at  far  left,  he  examines  plans 
for  a  new  project  with  Indian  students 
Sundaram  Naray  Anan  and  Ashish 
Bhaumi\.  Striding  briskly  along  Phil- 
adelphia's Broad  Street  (center  photo), 
he  heads  for  a  Union  League  Club  lunch 
with  two  associates.  Kuljian  holds  28 
patents  on  rayon  processing  machinery 
(right  photo)  cutting  production  time 
from  4  days  to  less  than  3  minutes. 
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KiOROUS  and  ebullient  at  68,  Harry  Kuljian,  an 
Armenian,  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  village  Aintab 
where  he  was  born  to  the  well-heeled  Philadelphia 
surburb  he  now  calls  home.  An  important  intervening 
event  was  his  marriage  in  1922  to  Alice  Levonian,  a 
childhood  friend  in  Armenia.  They  are  parents  of  three 
children:  Arthur  and  Edward,  both  now  associated 
with  their  father's  business,  and  Florence,  whose  hus- 
band, Hilton  A.  Levonian,  also  is  in  the  firm.  There 
are  seven  grandchildren. 

Between  jet  trips  to  points  around  the  globe,  he  enjoys 
more  mundane  pursuits.  A  primary  interest  last  summer 
was  his  backyard  vegetable  plot  of  tomatoes,  green 
peppers,  chard,  and  string  beans — and  a  losing  battle 
with  hungry  rabbits. 

Respected  in  both  professional  and  civic  circles, 
Kuljian  is  a  fellow  of  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers. He  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Health.  At  Bala-Cynwyd  Methodist  Church  where  he 
has  served  on  the  official  board,  fellow  members  agree 
he  is  appropriately  dubbed  "our  world  citizen." 


At  home  in  the  western  Philadelphia  suburb  of  Bala- 
Cynwyd,  the  Kuljians,  Harry  and  Alice,  enjoy  both  the 
luxurious  and  the  ordinary.  Their  collection  of  carved  ivory 
(top  right)  includes  valued  pieces  personally  collected 
around  the  world.  The  garden  (below)  yields  vegetables 
and  frustrations  in  roughly  equal  amounts.  Grandson  Donald 
Levonian  (lower  right)  shares  his  grandfather's  gardening 
instincts,  displaying  here  a  watermelon  seed  sprouted  in  a 
paper  cup  and  other  seedlings  potted  in  an  old  egg  carton. 


TS        Supported  by   a   gnarly   pine  cane, 
she  rarely  missed  a  day  at  the  construction  site 


The  Woman  Who 
Gave  Too  Much 


to  God 


By  HERBERT  E.  RICHARDS 

Pastor,  First  Methodist  Church,  Boise,  Idaho 


ISITORS  TO  Boise,  the  capital 
city  of  Idaho,  soon  find  their  gaze 
drawn  to  the  glistening  spire  thrust- 
ing skyward  from  a  beautiful  new 
Gothic  church  nestled  in  a  wooded 
valley  beneath  snowcapped  Schaef- 
fer's  Mountain.  Here,  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Rockies  (First  Methodist 
Church)  transpired  one  of  the  most 
amazing  and  inspiring  stories  of  my 
years  in  the  ministry. 

The   story   begins  one   night   five 
years  ago  when  I  sat  down  with  the 


building  committee  of  our  church  to 
tally  pledges  for  the  new  sanctuary 
and  church  school.  The  results  were 
indeed  heartening:  donations  ranged 
from  substantial  checks  from  those 
to  whom  much  had  been  given  down 
to  pennies  from  the  kindergarten 
class.  It  was  an  outpouring  of  gifts 
from  people  captured  by  the  vision 
of  what  now  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  churches  in  America. 
Our  financial  chairman  held  up  a 
pledge  card  signed  in  a  shaky  hand: 
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ELOQUENT  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD 


By  ROY  L.  SMITH 

Widely  known  Methodist  minister, 
author,  editor,  and  traveler. 


NO. 


i n  a  series  on 


JD  OCTOR  SQUINTUM"  was  the  nickname  detrac- 
tors gave  tn  George  Whitefield  (pronounced  Whit  -field). 
His  dark  blue  eyes  were  small  and  deep  set,  and  the 
left  was  crossed. 

His  complexion  and  hair  were  fair.  Like  many  18th- 
century  preachers,  he  usually  wore  a  large,  white  wig 
when  in  the  pulpit.  As  a  young  man  he  was  slender,  but 
toward  the  close  of  his  career  he  became  a  trifle  portly. 
Always  he  was  graceful  in  movement,  dignified  in  man- 
ner, and  remarkably  neat. 

Contemporary  writers  always  noted  such  details,  then 
reported  with  awe  and  amazement  on  his  preaching. 
There  was  magic  in  the  man's  voice,  words,  and  pulpit 
personality.  In  all  the  annals  of  the  Methodist  movement, 
in  England  and  in  America,  no  preacher  is  so  remem- 
bered for  his  eloquence. 

Whitefield's  boyhood  gave  little  hint  of  his  future. 
Born  on  December  16,  1714,  the  youngest  of  seven  chil- 
dren, he  was  two  years  old  when  his  innkeeper-father 
died.  Eight  years  later,  his  mother  remarried.  At  the 
age  of  15,  he  was  taken  out  of  school  and  put  to  work 
as  a  menial  in  the  family  inn,  where  the  sale  of  liquor 
was  the  principal  business. 

At  age  18,  George  Whitefield  enrolled  in  Oxford  as 
a  servitor — earning  his  way  by  waiting  on  tables.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  they  were  ridiculed  that  his  attention  was 
first  called  to  an  organized  campus  group  whose  mem- 
bers were  so  pious  that  roisterous  students  called  them 
the  Holy  Club.  Then  someone  dubbed  them  "Method- 
ists." It  was  academic  wit — an  illusion  to  a  society  of 
strict  physicians  of  Nero's  time,  so  named  because  of  the 
stern  regimen  they  prescribed  for  patients. 

Charles  Wesley,  the  music-minded  younger  brother 
of  John,  interested  George  Whitefield  in  joining  the 
I  loly  Club.  Once  a  member,  George  threw  himself  with 
abandon  into  its  activities.  Prisoners  in  Bedford  jail, 
near  the  university,  were  his  special  concern.  Nowhere  in 
all  England,  perhaps,  was  such  a  ministry  more  desper- 
ately needed.  Some  200  different  offenses  at  that  time 
were  punishable  by  death.  The  earthen  floors  of  the 
prison  sometimes  were  covered  by  two  or  three  inches 
of  water,  and  swarmed  with  vermin  and  rats.  Bodies  of 
deceased  criminals  might  lie  days  before  being  removed. 

Whitefield  ripened  fast.  At  age  21,  he  became  a  deacon 
in  the  Church  of  England  because  the  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter had  been  impressed  by  his  talents.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  the  church  where  he  had  been  bap- 
tized,  St.  Mary  de  Crypt.  Folks  who  remembered  him 
as  a  menial  flocked  to  hear  the  eloquent  "boy  parson." 


OUR  METHODIST 
HERITAGE 


George  Whitefield 
in   Georgia.  While  he 


Whitefield  was  immediately 
offered  appointment  to  several 
churches,  but  he  declined.  His 
heart  was  set  on  going  to 
America — where  three  of  his  fel- 
low Oxford  Methodists,  includ- 
ing John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
were  helping  General  Ogle- 
thorpe establish  a  model  colony 
waited  to  sail,  he  preached  in 
prominent  churches  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Gloucester. 
We  read  that  throngs  overflowed  the  churches  and 
jammed  the  surrounding  streets,  clamoring  to  hear  the 
young  man.  His  reputation  was  flourishing  before  he 
left  England. 

What  part  of  his  eloquence  was  natural,  what  part  was 
art,  no  one  can  say.  But  David  Garrick,  the  immorta 
actor,  once  declared  he  would  give  100  guineas  if  onl 
he  could  pronounce  the  word  "oh"  as  movingly  as  did 
Whitefield.  Garrick  went  repeatedly  to  listen  in  awe, 
hearing  one  sermon  40  times. 

Whitefield's  preaching  was  not  characterized  by  logic 
or  depth,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  noted.  But  he  had  a 
magnetism,  a  melodious  voice,  and  histrionics  that 
swayed  the  multitudes.  Generally,  he  spoke  without 
notes,  frequently  gesturing  with  Bible  held  aloft. 

Whenever  Whitefield  preached  in  Philadelphia, 
Franklin  usually  was  there.  But  at  first  he  was  a  scoffer. 
Let  him  tell  how  he  changed  his  mind: 

"I  happened  soon  after  [the  evangelist's  arrival  in 
1739]  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collec- 
tion; and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from 
me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money, 
three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As 
he  proceeded  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give 
the  copper.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  determined  me 
to  give  the  silver;  and  he  finished  so  admirably  that  I 
emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's  dish,  gold 
and  all." 

Whitefield  made  seven  trips  to  America,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher  steadily  becoming  more  prodigious. 
In  the  new  world,  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  and  Congre- 
gational churches  quite  generally  welcomed  him  to 
their  pulpits.  In  England,  it  was  different.  His  friendship 
for  Dissenters  and  his  disturbing  sermons  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  the  clergy,  so  churches  were  closed  to 
him,  as  they  were  to  most  Methodists. 

did   something  that  made 
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history  for  Methodism — but  scandalized  John  Wesley. 
He  simply  did  as  Christ  had  done  by  the  shores  of 
Galilee;  on  February  17,  1739,  near  the  city  of  Bristol, 
Whitefield  preached  in  the  open  air!  Wesley,  who  had 
been  reared  in  the  High  Church  tradition,  thought  it 
almost  a  sin,  as  he  later  admitted,  to  save  souls  outside 
a  church.  But  he  was  so  impressed  by  Whiteheld's  ef- 
fectiveness with  callous  coal  miners  that  two  months 
later  the  founder  of  Methodism,  himself,  was  preaching 
in  the  fields. 

Whitefield's  preaching  ministry  lasted  34  years.  Schol- 
ars estimated  that  he  preached  to  more  than  10  million 
persons  in  the  open  air.  Suited  to  the  task,  Franklin 
once  semiscientifically  computed  30,000  people  to  be 
listening  without  strain.  One  observer  declared  White- 
field  could  be  heard  a  mile — two  when  he  sang!  His 
voice  had  a  bell-like  resonance,  with  a  range  from  a 
dulcet  whisper  to  a  lion's  roar. 

George  Whitefield  arrived  in  the  American  colonies 
just  in  time  to  become  a  leader  in  the  so-called  Great 
Awakening,  which  had  been  set  off  by  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards in  Massachusetts  in  1734.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  revivals  of  all  times,  with  thousands  of 
converts.  It  was  undenominational — ecumenical,  to  use 
a  word  now  in  fashion — but  with  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  influence  dominant.  Shortly  before  the 
Revolution,  20  Boston  pastors  claimed  Whitefield  as 
their  spiritual  pastor,  and  he  is  said  to  have  founded  150 
Congregational  churches. 

Why  didn't  Whitefield  start  Methodist  societies  in 
America,  as  he  did  in  England,  and  thus  he,  not  Francis 
Asbury,  would  have  become  known  as  the  principal 
founder  of  Methodism  in  the  USA? 

A  good  question,  that,  as  the  accompanying  subfeature 
brings  out  sharply.  But  the  simple  facts  are  that  White- 
field  was  so  welcomed  to  pulpits  in  the  American 
colonies  he  had  little  reason  to  start  Methodist  societies. 
Besides,  as  church  historians  so  unanimously  assert, 
Whitefield  was  a  preacher — not  an  organizer  as  was 
John  Wesley. 

In  spite  of  his  complete  dedication  and  spiritual  sin- 
cerity, George  Whitefield  was  an  assembly  of  contra- 
dictions. He  abhorred  drunkenness  and  preached  against 
it  with  all  the  flaming  power  of  which  he  was  capable; 
but  on  at  least  one  occasion  he  took  with  him  to  Ameri- 
ca two  hogsheads  of  "fine  white  wine"  for  the  "benefit" 
of  his  parishioners. 

Although  the  slavery  issue  was  being  discussed  widely 
while  he  preached  in  England,  he  did  not  raise  his 
voice  against  it.  He  accepted  and  purchased  slaves  to 
work  at  his  Georgia  orphanage  and  on  December  6, 
1748,  wrote  a  letter  in  favor  of  legal  slavery  in  that 
southern  colony. 

He  was  changeable  and  probably  not  an  easy  man  to 
work  with.  When  the  Moravians  found  themselves  un- 
able to  remain  in  Georgia  because  they  refused  to  bear 
arms  during  a  threatened  war,  Whitefield  magnani- 
mously let  these  German  refugees  use  the  sloop  Savan- 
nah for  passage  to  Philadelphia. 

Often  assaulted  by  mobs,  as  in  this  print, 

he  expected  to  go  life  martyred  Stephen  in  "bloody 

triumph  to  the  immediate  presence  of  my  Master." 
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He  then  employed  them  to  build  an  orphanage  for 
Negro  children,  at  what  is  now  Nazareth,  Pa.  Because 
the  refugees  were  skilled  building-trades  craftsmen,  it 
looked  like  an  excellent  arrangement  for  all  concerned. 
But  Whitefield  became  involved  in  a  theological  dispute 
with  the  Moravian  leader  Peter  Boehler  and  asked  them 
to  leave. 

The  Moravians  went  a  few  miles  away,  built  a  shelter, 
and  dedicated  it  on  Christmas  Eve,  calling  it  Bethlehem. 
When  Whitefield  later  was  overwhelmed  with  financial 
difficulties,  they  bought  his  half-finished  building  and 
completed  it  to  serve  as  a  home  for  exhausted  or  ill 
workers.  Today  it  is  Whitefield  House,  a  home  for 
retired  missionaries  with  a  museum  and  library.1 

Theologically,  Whitefield  is  best  remembered  because 
he  espoused  doctrines  of  John  Calvin — especially  pre- 
destination. In  this,  he  clashed  with  the  No.  1  Methodist, 
John  Wesley  himself,  who  embraced  Arminianism.2 

The  dispute  was  acrimonious  on  Whitefield's  part 
for  a  brief  period,  but  Wesley  refused  to  engage  in  per- 
sonalities. At  the  height  of  the  rift,  a  friend  asked  if 
Wesley  were  going  to  retort  to  a  published  blast.  The 
founder  of  Methodism  replied  simply:  "You  may  read 
Whitefield  against  Wesley;  but  you  shall  never  read 
Wesley  against  Whitefield." 

Fortunately  the  split  was  soon  healed.  How  com- 
pletely is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  a  young  minister  seek- 
ing Whitefield's   favor   by   reopening   the   old   wound: 


1  See  Our  Moravian  Cousins,  January,  page  32,  and  tin  full-color 
pictorial,  Early  American  Paintings  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  January,  pagt   •>•>. 

-Followers  of  Arniinius,  tin  Dutch  theologian,  held  I,,  tin  doetrim  of 
free  grace — and  opposed  John  Calvin's  view  that  certain  persona  were 
predestined  to  go  to  heaven.  See  We're  All  Anninians  Now!  by  Carl 
Bangs,  November,   196S,   page  ■>',. 


"Sir,"  he  asked,  "do  you  think  we  shall  see  Mr.  Wesley 
in  heaven?" 

"No,"  Whitefield  replied,  "I  fear  we  shall  not;  for  I 
believe  he  will  be  so  near  the  throne  that  we  shall 
hardly  get  a  sight  of  him." 

Temperamentally,  George  Whitefield  was  an  evan- 
gelist, a  propagandist,  and  a  master  of  multitudes.  When 
he  ventured  into  the  field  of  administration,  he  seldom 
succeeded.  The  crowning  burden  of  his  life  was  his 
orphanage,  Bethesda,  a  few  miles  south  of  Savannah, 
Ga.  He  raised  large  sums  for  its  support,  for  he  keenly 
remembered  his  own  underprivileged  childhood.  But 
within  a  few  years  after  his  death,  Bethesda  was  in- 
solvent and  had  to  close  its  doors.  Later  it  was  revived 
and  exists  today  as  Bethesda-Savannah  Children's  Center. 

Whitefield  had  organized  in  1739  the  first  Methodist 
philanthropic  institution — a  school  for  miners'  children 
at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  in  England.  It  disappeared 
however,  as  John  Wesley's  Kingswood  School  was 
launched  in  174S.  In  America,  Whitefield's  passion  for 
education  made  him  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  His  statue  on  its  campus  adorns 
the  cover  of  this  month's  Together.  He  had  a  part  in 
establishing  Princeton  University. 

Whitefield  was  never  more  at  ease  than  when  address- 
ing the  nobility  or  intellectuals.  He  belabored  the  aris- 
tocrats for  their  immorality,  but  they  flocked  to  listen 
to  him.  Wesley  gripped  the  common  people,  but  White- 
field  fascinated  the  upper  classes. 

His  great  and  wealthy  friend  was  pious  Lady  Selina, 
countess  of  Huntingdon.3  She  built  four  chapels  for 
Methodists,  and  invited  England's  titled  folks  to  her 
mansion  to  hear  Whitefield.  The  great  statesman  Wil- 
liam Pitt  came,  and  Lady  Suffolk  (mistress  of  King 
George  II),  the  author  Horace  Walpole,  the  statesman 
and  writer  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Once,  as  Whitefield  described  a  blind  man  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  the  suave  and  worldly  wise 
Lord  Chesterfield  jumped  to  his  feet.  "By  heavens!"  he 
exclaimed.  "He's  gone!" 

A  man  to  whom  women — especially  aristocratic  wom- 
en— were  attracted,  Whitefield  never  saw  them  with  a 
romantic  eye.  While  he  was  in  America,  a  25-year-old 
firebrand,  he  decided  that  he  needed  a  woman's  hand  at 
his  orphanage.  So  he  dashed  off  a  proposal  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Delamotte,  daughter  of  a  magistrate  in  Eng- 
land. Very  businesslike,  he  outlined  his  idea  of  marital 
bliss  (a  routine  existence,  directed  primarily  toward 
worship),  then  offered  himself  as  a  husband  in  order  to 
help  the  young  lady  forward  in  the  great  work  of  her 
salvation.  When  she  spurned  him,  Whitefield  remarked 
that  Miss  Delamotte  was  religiously  immature. 

His  attitude  had  not  changed  when,  on  November  14, 
1741,  he  married  a  widow  10  years  his  senior,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  James.  The  marriage  lasted  27  years,  ending 
with  her  death  in  1768.  That  it  was  not  a  very  happy 
marriage  was  not  the  fault  of  Mrs.  Whitefield.  She  was 
devoted,  and  she  traveled  with  him  for  a  while — twice 
westward  across  the  Atlantic.  But  so  wrapped  up  was 
he  in  his  preaching  that  he  could  not  spare  time  for 

*  Her  "connexion,"  as  it  was  called,  was  Calvinistic,  and  descendants 
t,vd  to  identify  thenuelve*  more  with  Presbyterians  than  Methodists.  An 
American  Mi  however,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  named  m  her 

honor.  See  Methodist   Americana,  November,   1959. 


romance.  He  left  her  alone  for  months  at  a  time.  He 
also  gave  away  all  his  money;  had  she  not  had  a  small 
fortune  of  her  own,  she  would  have  been  in  dire  want. 
Their  only  son,  John,  born  in  1743,  died  of  smallpox  at 
four  months. 

Mrs.  Whitefield  had  admirable  qualities.  Once  when 
her  husband  was  fearful  at  the  approach  of  a  mob  bent 
on  stoning  him,  she  stood  at  his  side,  yanked  a  sleeve, 
and  snapped:  "George!  Play  the  man  for  your  God!" 
His  courage  surged  back,  and  the  mob's  fury  melted. 

Like  John  Wesley,  George  Whitefield  faced  a  mob's 
fury  time  and  again.  Once  he  was  beaten  almost  to 
death.  Enemies  among  the  clergy  and  local  politicians 
frequently  incited  mobs  against  those  pioneering  Meth- 
odists. 

Preaching,  not  theology,  was  Whitefield's  forte.  A 
Calvinist  in  a  sense,  he  thought  that  man's  own  right- 
eousness was  futile  for  salvation,  but  he  believed  that 
God  would  save  all  who  had  faith.  This  doctrine  was 
buttressed  by  associations  with  Presbyterians  and  Bap- 
tists. In  Scotland,  his  Calvinism  won  him  wide  hearing, 
in  contrast  to  the  poor  showing  made  there  by  John 
Wesley.  He  viewed  God  as  a  wrathful  judge,  yet  a  judge 
who  was  merciful  to  those  who  accepted  Jesus  Christ. 
Preaching  a  Christ-centered  theology,  he  said  that  only 
in  the  supreme  work  of  Jesus  Christ  is  there  any  merit 
for  effecting  man's  redemption. 

He  preached  new  birth  incessantly.  His  first  printed 
sermon,  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Our  New  Birth 
in  Jesus  Christ  in  Order  to  Salvation,  and  John  Wesley's 
initial  post-conversion  sermon,  Jusification  by  Faith,  are 
classed  as  the  master  truths  of  the  Methodist  revival. 
Truly,  he  preached  from  the  heart.  He  was  convincing 
because  he  believed  what  he  preached. 

"I  had  rather  wear  out,  than  rust  out,"  Whitefield 
answered  when  he  was  urged  to  relax  his  pace  which 
was  exhausting  vigorous  men.  His  last  rigorous  tour 
took  him  up  into  New  England.  On  his  way  from 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  to  fill  engagements  in  Boston,  he 
stopped  in  Exeter,  where  he  preached  in  the  open  for 
two  hours.  Worn  out,  he  went  on  to  Newburyport, 
where  he  retired  shortly  after  supper.  He  was  awakened 
by  an  excruciating  asthmatic  attack.  He  choked  for 
breath  through  the  night,  and  collapsed  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  September  30,  1770. 

Whitefield  died  in  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Parsons,  first  pastor  of  the  "Old  South"  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Newburyport.  which  the  great  Meth- 
odist evangelist  had  founded.  His  body  rests  in  a  crypt 
under  the  pulpit  in  that  historic  church. 

When  the  news  of  Whitefield's  death  reached  Eng- 
land, John  Wesley  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  his 
old  friend's  request.  He  conducted  memorial  services  in 
London,  preaching  a  eulogistic  sermon.  And  his  brother, 
Charles,  the  great  hymn  writer  of  Methodism,  was 
inspired  to  write: 

And  is  my   WHITEFIELD  enter'd  into  rest, 

With  sudden   death,  with  sudden  glory  bless' d? 

Charles  Wesley  went  on: 

He  now  begins,  from   every  weight  set  free, 

To  make  full  trial  of  his  ministry; 

Breads  forth  on  every  side,  and  runs,  and  flies, 

Like  kindling  flames  from  the  stubble  rise; 


: 
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Let's  Start  an  Argument! 


THE  DATE  1784  marks  the  first 
formal  organizing  of  the  Methodist 
movement  into  a  church.  It  happened 
not  in  England,  but  in  America — at 
the  Christmas  Conference  in  1784  in 
Lovely  Lane  Chapel,  Baltimore,  Md. 
That  1784  date  is  indisputable.  But 
ask  when  Methodism  came  to  America, 
and  historians  sputter  and  split  into 
three  groups: 

1.  New  Yor{ — 1766.  John  Street 
Church  asserts  that  its  parent  society 
was  the  first.  In  1866,  American 
Methodism  celebrated  its  "centennial." 
In  1966,  say  New  York  partisans, 
American  Methodism  should  mark  its 
bicentennial. 

2.  Philadelphia — 7767,  or  maybe  even 
1739.  George  Whitefield  arrived  there 
November  2,  1739.  He  preached  to  a 
vast  throng  on  November  28.  The 
earliest  known  date  of  a  society  there, 
founded  by  a  Whitefield  follower,  is 
1767.  In  1769,  this  group  formed  St. 
George's  Church. 

3.  Leesburg,  Va. — 1766.  Robert 
Strawbridge  evangelized  early  in  this 
region.  A  deed  book  records  that  a  lot 
was  purchased  May  11,  1766,  for  what 
is  known  as  Old  Stone  Methodist 
Church.  Strawbridge  had  been  active 
in  the  Sam's  Creek  region,  northwest 
of  Baltimore,  in  November,  1753. 

Now  another  contender: 

4.  Lewes,  Del— 1739.  This  is  27 
years  earlier  than  New  York.  White- 
field  preached  in  Lewis  Town  (as  the 
community  then  was  called)  on  October 
31,  1739. 

To  get  the  question  in  focus,  remem- 
ber that  Methodism  began  as  a  campus 
club  founded  at  Oxford  University  in 
early  1729  by  Charles  Wesley.  The 
leadership  was  turned  over  to  John 
Wesley  on  his  return  to  the  university 
in  November,  1729.  Probably  it  was 
from    the    pious    German    Moravians, 


whom  he  had  met  in  Georgia  while  he 
was  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  (1736- 
37),  that  John  Wesley  conceived  the 
idea  of  grouping  his  Methodists  as 
"societies"  to  reform  the  Church  of 
England  from  within.  However,  there 
already  were  scores  of  small  devotional 
groups    in   England   before   that   time. 

Did  Wesley  organize  Methodist 
societies  in  Georgia?  If  he  did,  there 
is  not  a  scintilla  of  proof  that  any 
survived.  There  is  a  rumor-legend 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Okla- 
homa that  Wesley  converted  some  of 
their  ancestors.  Together  researchers 
are  pressing  inquiries  on  this. 

Wesley  returned  to  England  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1738,  when  his  fellow  Oxonian 
Methodist,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield, 
was  embarking  for  America.  Did  he 
organize  Methodist  societies? 

Most  historians  are  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  he  did  not.  He  worked 
with  and  through  existing  churches — 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Congregation- 
alist,  Baptist,  Lutheran.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  two  sizable  fragments  of  evi- 
dence that  he  established  societies  in 
the  Methodist  pattern  in  America. 

Shred  No.  1.  In  Philadelphia,  Old 
St.  George's  Church  refers  to  "Methi- 
des."  There  is  a  tendency  to  this  day 
among  those  of  German  or  Dutch 
descent  to  speak  of  Methodists  as 
"Methides."  Curious  confirmation  of 
this  is  in  The  Coming  of  the  New 
Deal,  by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
quoting  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  say- 
ing, "I  like  to  sing  hymns  with  the 
Methodys." 

Whitefield  may  be  said  to  have  head- 
quartered in  Philadelphia,  even  build- 
ing a  tabernacle  there.  Yet  no  one  has 
brought  forth  evidence  to  corroborate 
conclusively  that  a  Methodist  society 
there,  started  by  Whitefield,  actually 
was  the  nucleus  for  the  church. 


thrice  a  day.  At  Philadelphia,  the  churches  were 
no  longer  allowed  him  ;  but  he  preached  in  the 
fields  to  congregations  that  confided  fometimes  of 
near  ten  thoufand,  and  with  great  apparent  fuccefs. 
Large  collections  were  made  for  the  Orphan-houfc  i 
or.ee,  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
Jltrling.  Societies  for  praying  and  finging  were 
fct  on  foot  j  and  in  every  part  of  the  town,  many 
were  concerned  about  their  falvation.  Some  were 
■wrought  upon  in  a  more  inftantaneous,  others  in 
a  more  progreffive,  fome  in  a  more  filent,  others 
in  a  more  violent  manner  («). 


His  role  in  founding  societies 

that  became  churches  is  cited  in 

an    early    Whitefield    biography. 

Shred  No.  2.  Whitefield's  diary  for 
Tuesday,  October  30,  1739,  records  that 
he  disembarked  at  Lewis  Town  that 
day  and  consented  to  preach  on  the 
following  day,  before  proceeding  to 
Philadelphia.  His  entry  for  October  31 
is  that  he  preached  in  the  afternoon 
to  "a  serious  and  attentive  congrega- 
tion." 

He  does  not  say  a  word  about  start- 
ing a  society  there,  but  the  disgruntled 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Anglican  Church, 
the  Rev.  William  Beckett,  in  a  letter 
dated  June  9,  1740,  complained  about 
Whitefield's  activities.  And  in  another 
letter  dated  January  2,  1741,  Beckett 
wrote:  ".  .  .  they  have  set  up  a  society 
in  my  absence  .  .  .  They  .  .  .  meet  to 
sing  Psalms  and  hymns  twice  a  week 
...  I  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that 
Whitefield  and  tools  have  laid  down 
the  schemes  all  over  America  to  draw 
people  to  a  dislike  of  our  Church  doc- 
trine, Discipline,  and  Government." 

So  the  question  is:  Was  American 
Methodism  born  in  New  York  in  1766; 
at  Sam's  Creek  in  1753;  in  Leesburg  in 
1766;  in  Philadelphia  in  1767,  or  in 
Lewes  in  1739? 

Before  you  reach  your  decision,  bear 
in  mind  that: 

All  the  historical  evidence  may  not 
be  in.  Someone,  ransacking  an  at- 
tic, or  delving  into  courthouse  records, 
or  re-examining  archives,  may  discover 
new  data  and  wither  your  conclusion. 


Where'er  the  ministerial  Spirit  leads, 
From  house  to  house,  the  heavenly  fire  he  spreads 
Ranges  through  all  the  city  lanes  and  streets, 
And  seizes  every  prodigal  he  meets. 
George    Whitefield    cannot    properly    be    called    the 
Father    of    American    Methodism — an    honor    securely 
wedded  to  the  name  and  memory  of  Bishop  Francis 
Asbury;  but  he  did  contribute  indelibly  to  our  Methodist 
heritage  at  four  points: 

1.  In  theology — he  emphasized  the  sovereignty  of  God 
and  the  redemptive  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  In  church  strategy — he  refreshed  the  concept  that  the 
Christian  church  should  keep  its  sights  on  people,  brush 
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aside   conventional    practices    when    necessary,    and   go 
where  the  people  are. 

3.  In  social  service — he  asserted  that  faith  without  fruit 
is  dead,  that  churches  should  put  into  practice  their 
concern  for  people  and  establish  schools,  orphanages, 
and  other  institutions  to  serve  society. 

4.  In  preaching — he,  perhaps  even  more  than  John 
Wesley,  set  Methodism's  tradition  for  powerful  preach- 
ing. 

Proclaiming  the  good  news  of  Christianity,  he  beat 
a  path  to  be  followed  years  later  by  circuit  riders  from 
New  England  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
deep  into  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 
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Few  men  have  faced  the  inevitability  of  death  more  frankly  and  with  such 
triumphant  faith  in  eternal  life  as  this  Methodist  pastor,  who  preached 

this  sermon  a  year  before  his  death  from  cancer  at  age  36. 


To  My  Wife  on  My  Death 


JVLy  FIRST  funeral  was  conducted 
the  day  following  my  wedding  11 
years  ago  in  Golden  City,  Mo.  I 
carried  my  bride  across  the  threshold 
of  the  parsonage,  instructed  her  to 
call  a  neighbor  to  light  the  oil  space 
heater,  and  rushed  off  for  my  ap- 
pointment with  the  local  undertaker. 

Since  that  time  I  have  grown  in 
my  feeling  that  people  need  guidance 
in  understanding  the  Christian  fu- 
neral. The  problem  is  how  to  give 
such  guidance.  When  death  has  ar- 
rived in  a  home,  it  is  too  late.  Emo- 
tions, feelings,  friends,  and  public 
opinion  are  too  strong  in  those  dark 
hours.  It  would  do  violence  to  the 
personalities  involved  to  suggest  new 
ideas  at  such  a  time. 

It  is  not  easy  to  preach  about  death. 
While  the  Christian  understanding 
of  death  and  the  life  everlasting  is 
clear,  ideas  about  funerals  vary  great- 
ly because  people  and  local  customs 
are  different.  So  we  need  some  hard 
thinking  on  this  matter  if  we  hope 
to  convey  the  Christian  sense  of  tri- 
umph in  a  funeral,  rather  than  un- 
christian despair. 

Like  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  in  his 
Letters  distinguished  between  the 
things  he  says  for  the  Lord  and 
things  that  are  only  his  human  opin- 
ion, I  admit  that  what  I  have  to  say 
is  my  own  opinion.  There  is  no  clear 
scriptural  reference  for  it,  nor  has  the 
church  spoken  clearly  about  it.  With- 
out further  apology  then,  let  me  share 
with  you  a  letter  I  have  written  to 
my  wife  on  death. 

Dear  Ellen: 

For  your  help  when  I  die,  I  want 
to  set  down  as  systematically  as  pos- 
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sible  some  things  we  have  discussed 
from  time  to  time.  Day  by  day,  I 
realize  more  by  what  a  slender  thread 
life  hangs.  The  morning  news  re- 
minds us  that  any  time  an  accident 
could  bring  unexpected  death.  So  for 
your  help  at  the  time  of  my  funeral, 
and  to  express  the  preacher  complex 
in  me,  I  offer  these  suggestions: 

First,  when  I  die  call  a  minister, 
no  matter  what  time  of  night  or  day 
it  is,  except  between  the  hours  of 
nine  thirty  and  noon  on  Sunday 
morning,  please.  If  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  retirement  age,  call 
the  minister  of  the  church  to  which 
we  belong.  If  death  occurs  sooner, 
call  a  minister  friend  with  whom  we 
have  discussed  funerals.  If  none  is 
nearby,  call  any  minister  friend  who 
is  not  too  fond  of  the  sound  of  his 
own  well-trained  voice. 

Ask  the  minister  to  come  to  you. 
At  his  best,  he  will  remind  you  in 
those  first  hours  that  the  love  of  God 
is  present.  As  a  man,  he  is  fallible 
and  may  not  be  too  effective;  but  he 
will  keep  you  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  love  of  God  is  there,  and  will 
be  your  needed  strength. 

Then  telephone  the  funeral  home. 
Call  a  Christian  undertaker,  if  you 
can,  preferably  one  who  consciously 
believes  in  the  life  everlasting  and 
the  victory  of  faith. 

Tell  the  minister  and  the  under- 
taker that  I  have  died.  Don't  say  I 
have  "gone  home"  or  "passed  away" 
or  use  any  other  words  that  dodge 
the  fact  that  death  is  death.  In  the 
Lazarus  episode  in  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, Jesus  told  them  plainly:  "Laza- 
rus is  dead!"  As  you  know,  Ellen, 
this  is  a  small  point  but  the  best  way 


to  deal  with  death  psychologically  is 
simply  to  accept  it.  The  church  does 
a  disservice  when  it  camouflages 
death's  finality  with  sweet  and 
thoughtless  words.  I'll  be  dead,  gone 
forever,  as  far  as  earth  is  concerned. 

Then  you  will  have  to  face  the 
funeral.  You  know  I  have  strong  and 
unpopular  views  here.  In  one  sense, 
the  funeral  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence. It  is  our  conviction  that  the 
body  is  not  me.  There  wasn't  some 
little  butterfly  soul  somewhere  in- 
side me  that  burst  from  the  cocoon 
of  my  dead  body  to  flutter  away  to 
God.  All  of  me  will  have  died.  But 
out  of  death,  total  death,  we  are  sure 
that  God  will  raise  the  real  me  and 
take  me  to  himself.  It  will  be  a 
miracle.  I  do  not  deserve  such  mercy. 
But  God  in  Christ  has  revealed  his 
love  and  way. 

I  believe  I  would  have  you  instruct 
the  undertaker  to  take  the  body,  and 
cremate  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Have 
the  ashes  returned  to  you.  You  may 
scatter  them  in  the  garden,  if  we  are 
here,  or  take  them  to  the  mountains 
when  you  vacation  there.  As  long 
as  the  body  is  around,  your  adjust- 
ment to  the  fact  that  I  really  am 
dead  will  be  confused. 

I  will  not  harangue  about  the  de- 
ceptiveness  of  the  undertaker's  skill 
in  making  a  body  look  as  near  alive 
as  possible.  For  some  people,  this 
may  seem  necessary  and  good.  For 
me,  I  want  none  of  it.  When  I  am 
through  with  this  body,  it  should  be 
gotten  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
possible.  This,  I  repeat,  will  help  you 
face  the  reality  of  my  death  and  come 
through  triumphantly. 

It  will  be  easier  if  church  mem- 
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bers  and  friends  call  at  the  house, 
where  you  are  in  a  familiar  environ- 
ment. Someone  will  offer  to  come  in 
and  take  over  the  household  chores, 
I  am  sure.  This  will  free  you  to  re- 
ceive those  who  come  bearing  their 
concern  and  support. 

My  funeral  should  not  be  just  an- 
other teaching  or  preaching  occasion. 
It  should  be  your  help  and  strength. 
This  will  be  so  because  the  time  of 
death  opens  us  in  a  unique  way  to 
the  love  of  God,  to  his  coming  to 
us — even  us — in  strength  and  power 
and  peace.  The  funeral  must  cele- 
brate the  victory  of  faith  over  death. 
On  this  I  have  staked  my  very  life 
and  work.  Let  it  be  the  final  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  that  life's  ideals 
ultimately  triumph.  Let  it  declare 
the  good  news  of  Easter  morning 
.  death  is  death,  but  God  raises 
even  the  dead  to  new  life.  Hallelujah! 

And  you  will  know,  Ellen,  that 
my  funeral  also  must  celebrate  God's 
acceptance  of  us  who  are  not  really 
acceptable.  The  forgiving  quality  of 
God's  love  must  be  stressed.  But  for 
lis  grace  there  would  be  nothing  be- 
yond death  for  me;  of  that  I  am 
sure.  You  know  the  other-than-pub- 
ic  self,  the  less-than-best-foot-forward 
self.  Perhaps  you  can  say  through 
my  funeral  what  Martin  Luther  once 
•wrote  to  his  dying  father:  "Here- 
with I  commend  you  to  Him  who 
oves  you  more  than  you  can  love 
yourself." 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  this: 
Let  my  funeral  be  basically  and  above 
all  a  service  for  the  worship  of  God, 
(a  service  for  the  praise  of  God.  For 
our  eternal  assurance  is  that  the 
.Christ  we  know  in  life  is  the  same 
Christ  we  shall  know  in  death,  and 
■nothing  can  separate  us  from  his 
love. 

Praise  God  for  any  good  memory 
you  have  of  me  since,  as  you  know 

ore  than  any  other,  "only  God's 
grace  produced  any  good  word  or 
work  from  me."  In  praise,  you  and 
the  children  and  my  family,  if  they 
are  alive,  will  find  the  best  and  surest 
strength  and  help. 

A   brief   word   about   the   details. 

ave  the  minister  plan  the  service. 
f  not  too  out  of  place,  perhaps  it 

uld  be  part  of  a  regular  morning 

orship  service.  Maybe  even  better 

ould  be  a  service  held  on  Sunday 

fternoon — at  the  church,  of  course. 

And  use  only  one  minister;  I  do 


not  like  parades.  (As  Robert  Burns 
lay  dying,  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  a  squad  of  ill-trained  volunteer 
soldiers  often  participated  in  local 
burial  services.  "Don't  let  that  awk- 
ward squad  fire  a  salute  over  my 
grave,"  he  ordered.)  Please,  Ellen, 
no  awkward  squad  of  preachers. 
Just  one! 

No  display  of  flowers,  either.  You 
could  suggest  that  people  give  books 
or  hymnals  to  the  church  or  con- 
tribute to  a  memorial  fund  instead  of 
flowers.  Let  there  be  simplicity.  Since 
a  casket  is  not  required,  this  should 
help.  Lavishness  at  my  funeral  would 
seem  phony. 

Now,  about  the  music.  How  very 
important  music  is!  I  have  seen  so 
often  what  the  wrong  music  will  do 
to  sorrowful  people.  I  would  really 
like  the  organ  to  play  something  like 
the  Kyrie  from  the  Mass  in  B  Minor 
of  J.  S.  Bach.  It's  in  a  minor  key 
until  the  very  end  of  the  first  section 
when  a  great  triumphant  B-major 
chord  sounds  and  the  joy,  the  positive 
victory  in  Christ,  is  the  last  word. 

The  organist  could  play  Jesit,  Joy 
of  Man's  Desiring,  Sheep  May  Safe- 
ly Graze,  or  the  chorale  from 
Sleepers  Awa\el  And  have  the  con- 
gregation sing  a  great  hymn  of  vic- 
tory like  O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages 


Past  or  Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  To- 
day or  even  A  Mighty  Fortress  Is  Our 
God.  And  don't  let  them  drag.  Be 
careful  that  all  the  music  is  played 
and  sung  victoriously,  not  with  full 
tremolo  and  the  pace  of  a  dirge.  No 
solos,  please,  Ellen.  Maybe  a  trium- 
phant anthem  by  the  choir. 

Ask  the  minister  to  read  Scriptures 
of  victory,  including  the  last  part  of 
Romans  8.  Admonish  him  to  read 
them  victoriously. 

The  Scripture  lessons  should  be 
followed  by  the  Apostle's  Creed,  in 
which  all  the  people  should  join. 
You  and  God  know  that  I  have 
struggled  with  portions  of  that  creed, 
but  I  have  made  my  peace  with  it. 
It  is  a  great  symbol  of  our  faith  and 
of  the  church.  On  this  occasion  the 
"and  the  life  everlasting.  Amen." 
should  really  be  proclaimed. 

Let  there  be  prayers  of  thankful- 
ness and  praise.  I  am  sure  the  min- 
ister will  include  prayer  for  those 
who  survive;  prayer  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  also  called  the  Com- 
forter, will  bring  you  peace,  strength, 
and  courage;  prayer  that  the  people 
who  mourn  may  live  up  to  the 
powerfully  encouraging  principles  of 
our  faith. 

No  obituary.  No  poetry.  And,  un- 
less it  is  part  of  the  morning  worship, 


U  Dtiine  Master,  grant  that  1 
may  not  so  much  seek  to  be  consoled 
as  to  console;  to  be  understood  as  to 
understand;  to  be  lofed  as  to  loH; 
for  it  is  in  (fifing  that  vie  receive;  it 
is  in  pardoning  that  rte  are  pardoned 
and  it  is  in  dying  that  tie  are  born 
to  eternal  life. 

^Prayer  of  St.  Trancis 
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What  Is 

A  Minister? 


By  NEIL  WYR1CK,  JR. 
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HAT  IS  A  MINISTER?  A 
minister  is  many  things  to  many 
people.  To  some  he  is  a  padre 
dressed  in  black,  with  a  clerical 
collar.  To  some  he  is  a  man  in  a 
blue  suit  with  a  Bible  under  his 
arm.  To  some  he  is  all  shout  and 
no  sense.  To  some  he  is  theological 
hodgepodge  four  raised-pulpit-feet 
above  the  floor.  To  some  he  is  a 
soul  saver,  sanctified  and  a  little 
supercilious. 

In  reality,  he  may  be  some  of 
these  but  not  any  of  them  com- 
pletely, and  never  all  of  them 
wrapped  up  in  one  neat,  easily 
identifiable  package. 

His  life  is  dedicated  to  God,  but 
he  lives  out  his  existence  as  man. 
Sometimes  in  this  daily  business  of 
ministry  he  finds  he  is  too  young 
when  the  occasion  demands  the 
dignity  and  experience  of  age. 
With  the  passing  of  time  he  may 
feel  too  old  when  the  exuberance 
of  youth  is  needed. 

Often  he  is  at  a  loss  for  words 
while  the  world  awaits  eagerly  for 
gems  of  wisdom.  But  in  the  life 
of  every  minister  there  comes  the 
touch  of  God's  hand;  as  he  labors 
in  the  tangled  shouts  and  clamor 
of  the  city,  the  quiet  plow-fur- 
rowed hills  of  the  countryside,  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  seaside  su- 
burbs; and  from  this  touch  he 
gathers  strength  for  each  new  day. 

What  is  a  minister?  He  is  104 
sermons  a  year,  50-odd  talks  to  any 
group  from  the  PTA  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Preservation  of  An- 
cient History,  telephone  calls 
about  everything  from  rosebuds  to 
the  rosary,  and  hospital,  house, 
and  hello  calls  till  long  after  the 
shades  of  night  have  fallen. 

Some  days  he  tries  to  cram  26 
hours  into  a  preset  24.  Other  days, 
because  he  is  human,  he  is  a  little 
lazy. 

But  if  he  is  honestly  called  to 


his  task,  over  the  long  run  he  is  a 
man  of  God  dedicated  to  his  task 
...  a  long  line  of  the  destitute, 
despondent,  and  dismal,  a  kaleido- 
scope of  holy,  haughty,  or  happy, 
but  above  all  a  host  of  God's  crea- 
tures seeking,  sometimes  they  are 
not  sure  what. 

What  is  a  minister?  He  is  a 
leader  sometimes  caught  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  led.  He  meets 
the  paradox  of  love  and  hate  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  He  sees 
a  soul  saved  from  the  brink  of  de- 
struction and  the  next  moment,  it 
seems,  he  hears  a  man  die  with  a 
curse  on  his  lips. 

He  watches  the  seed  of  his  ser- 
mons fall  on  all  the  types  of 
ground  about  which  his  Lord 
spoke  .  .  .  and  he  is  never  quite 
sure  of  the  type  of  ground.  He 
misjudges,  and  the  man  who 
seemed  as  empty  of  faith  as  the 
night  skies  of  the  sun,  finds  Christ 
— and  there  is  a  new  man.  The 
next  day  a  pillar  of  the  church 
shatters  into  1,000  pieces  beneath 
the  hammer  of  temptation. 

The  minister's  heart  bends  un- 
der the  blow,  he  sits  and  wonders, 
and  then  at  the  ringing  of  the 
phone  says,  "Mrs.  Jones  .  .  .  cer- 
tainly .  .  .  I'll  be  glad  to  pick  up 
Susan."  And  he  tucks  away,  but 
never  quite  completely,  another  of 
his  people's  problems,  looks  life  in 
the  face  with  his  own  weakness, 
and  is  strengthened  anew  by  his 
own  faith. 

What  is  a  minister?  He  is  a 
man.  Sometimes  he  is  not  sure 
what  he  is  himself  or  how  well  he 
does  what  he  does. 

The  only  thing  he  knows  is  that 
there  is  a  job  to  do  and  somehow 
in  a  great  over-all  plan  he  has  a 
part  in  it — and  he  thanks  God 
for  it. 
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no  sermon.  Let's  have  worthy  music, 
worthy  Scripture,  and  prayer. 

Take  the  children  to  my  funer- 
al, Ellen,  no  matter  what  their 
age.  The  youngest  is  now  more  than 
four.  That  is  old  enough.  They  need 
to  enter  into  the  final  service  and 
know  that  something  is  really  over: 
that  all  is  in  God's  hands,  and  that 
all  is  well.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
air  of  victory  will  be  so  well  ex- 
pressed that  the  children  will  feel  it. 

One  more  word.  Friends  will  come 
and  try  to  comfort  you.  They  will 
embrace  you  and  weep  a  little.  This 
will  be  very  hard  for  you.  As  much 
as  you  are  able,  communicate  to 
them  the  quietness,  the  confidence, 
the  cheer  of  a  heart  that  you  let  not 
be  troubled. 

Do  you  remember  the  Emily 
Dickinson  lines? 

The  Bustle  in  a  House 

The  Morning  after  Death 

Is  the  solemnest  of  industries 

Enacted  upon  Earth — 

The  Sweeping  up  the  Heart 

And  putting  Love  away 

We  shall  not  want  to  use  again  I 

Until  Eternity. 

Maybe,  too,  with  comforting  ■ 
friends  or  alone,  you  may  have  the  j 
grace  to  laugh  a  little.  For  all  wilfl 
truly  be  well  at  last.  No  more  worries ■ 
for  your  husband  and  his  follies.  NoB 
more  homiletical  struggles.  All  the! 
pastoral  and  parish  problems  will  bc« 
placed  back  in  God's  hands,  where  I 
they  should  have  been  all  along.  Allfl 
the  theological  questions  and  doubts  ■ 
at  last  clearly  answered.  For  that,  too, 
you  may  have  the  grace  given  you  to 
smile.  Knowing  vou,  I  think  you 
will. 

And  when  I  die,  as  now,  may  the 
God  of  peace  who  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work 
to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that 
which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
through  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 

Thine, 

Ray. 

(Mr.  Blanchard  preached  this  sermon 
at  the  Granville  Avenue  Methodist 
Church,  Chicago,  in  late  1960.  He 
died    December    3,    1961. — Editors. 
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Children  of  the  Old  Testament 


Photographic  studies  by  Sunt  Orchards 


©  1902  by  Alberta  Rae  (Sune)  Richards 


We  READ  in  the  Old  Testament 
stories  of  many  children  who,  in 
their  tender  years,  knew  hardship, 
starvation,  broken  homes,  treachery, 
and  extreme  danger.  Those  depicted 
on  these  pages  were  human  children, 
not  divine,  with  typical  human 
shortcomings.  But  somewhere  along 
the  way,  God  spoke  to  each — and 
each  became  a  leader  about  whom 
great  whirlpools  of  human  destiny 
revolved  in  ever-widening  circles. 

The  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
often  describe  in  detail  the  growth 
and  development  of  children  whose 
lives  are  interwoven  with  Hebrew 
history.  In  the  stories  they  tell,  young 
mothers  and  fathers  of  today  are 
reminded  of  the  potential  qualities  in 
their  own  children — and  see  that,  by 
God's  grace,  even  deceit,  greed, 
jealousy,  hostility,  false  pride,  and 
fear  can  be  overcome  and  turned  to 
service  of  the  Lord. 

Because  children  easily  identify 
with  other  children,  their  favorite 
church-school  stories  are  about  the 
heroic  children  of  the  Bible.  So  it 
was  logical  that  Sune  Richards,  the 
artist-photographer  who  gave  us  The 
Twelve.  Disciples  [October,  1957, 
page  34]  and  Women  of  the  Bible 
[December,  1958,  page  35]  would 
turn  her  talents  to  portraying  these 
young  people  of  long  ago  whose  God- 
directed  lives  became  glorious  sagas 
for  people  then,  now,  and  forever. 


A  bowman 
and  desert  hunter,  he  was  the 
son  of  Abraham  and  the 
slave  girl  Hagar.  Turned  out 
into  the  desert  with  his 
mother,  he  survived  to  father 
12  sons,  founders  of  12 
desert  tribes.  To  Hebrews, 
he  is  symbolic  father  of 
all  non-Hebrews. 
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C."  Symbol  of  all  who  willingly  risk  martyrdom, 
he  was  a  child  of  faith  born  to  Abraham  and  Sarah  in 
their  old  age.  When  Abraham  prepared  to  sacrifice  him, 
as  the  Lord  commanded,  he  went  with  his  father  into  the 
forest  where  an  altar  was  built  and  a  fire  prepared.  Isaac 
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asked  to  be  bound, "for  I  am  young  and  may  tremble  at  the 
sight  of  the  knife."  But  the  Lord  stayed  Abraham's  hand 
and  presented  a  lamb  for  sacrifice.  Spared  by  this  divine 
intervention,  Isaac  grew  up  to  become  a  wise  and  peaceful 
leader  of  his  tribesmen  and  the  father  of  Jacob  and  Esau. 
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u .  Son  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  he  deceived  his  nearly 
blind  father  and  purchased  the  birthright  of  his  twin, 
Esau,  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  He  dreamed  of  angels  going 
up  and  down  a  ladder  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  later 
wrestled  all  night  to  a  draw  with  an  agent  of  God  who 


then  blessed  him  and  renamed  him  Israel — meaning  "he 
who  strives  with  God."  Jacob  was  the  original  Jekyll  and 
Hyde,  both  bad  and  good.  Yet  God  chose  him  to  be 
father  of  the  12  sons  who  headed  the  12  tribes  of  Israel, 
showing  that  God  uses  imperfect  humans  to  do  his  will. 
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A  favorite  son,  he  was  spoiled  by  his  father 
and  became  a  braggart  and  tattletale.  His  jealous  older 
brothers  threw  him  into  a  pit  and  sold  him  to  the  Ishma- 
elites,  and  he  became  a  slave  of  Potiphar  in  Egypt.  There 
his  talent  for  interpreting  dreams  gained  him  favor  with 


~A 


the  Pharaoh,  and  he  was  given  an  important  government 
position  which  he  served  wisely  and  well.  When  his 
11  brothers  appealed  for  help  during  a  famine,  Joseph 
returned  good  for  evil  by  inviting  them  and  his  father  to 
Egypt  and  supplying  them  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
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'ill!  The  faithful  sister  of  baby  Moses,  she 
watched  among  the  reeds  of  the  Nile  while  her  brother 
floated  in  his  basket  among  the  bulrushes.  When 
Pharaoh's  daughter  found  the  baby,  Miriam  ran  from  her 
hiding  place  and  offered  to  fetch  a  nurse.  She  returned 
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with  her  mother,  Jochebed.  Of  Miriam  (who  also  was 
the  sister  of  Aaron)  we  hear  no  more  until  the  Israelites, 
led  by  Moses,  have  escaped  the  Red  Sea  and  the  pursuing 
Egyptians.  Referred  to  then  as  a  prophetess,  she  danced 
in  joyous  thanksgiving  for  their  miraculous  deliverance. 
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JVLOSCS'.  There  is  perhaps  no  greater,  more  heroic 
figure  in  all  history  than  this  Hebrew  leader  who  was  a 
foundling  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Educated  as  an 
Egyptian  prince,  he  later  defied  the  might  of  that  great 
nation  when  called  by  God  to  lead  his  people  out  of  bond- 

age  and  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Promised  Land.  As 
prophet  and  priest,  he  erased  their  doubts  with  faith  and 
taught  them  obedience  to  laws  the  Lord  handed  down 
through  him.  Yet  when  "the  land  of  milk  and  honey" 
was  in  sight,  Moses  obeyed  God  and  did  not  enter  it. 
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uuWLUCi:  A  child  given  to  his  mother,  Hannah,  in 
answer  to  her  prayer,  he  later  was  given  up  to  Eli  so  he 
might  better  serve  God  as  a  priest  and  prophet.  His  call  to 
serve  came  at  night,  and  at  first  he  did  not  recognize  the 
voice  of  the  Lord.  A  statesman  on  religious  matters,  he 


also  exerted  great  influence  in  governmental  affairs. 
Against  his  better  judgment,  but  because  God  told  him 
to  do  so  to  satisfy  popular  demand,  Samuel  anointed  Saul 
as  the  first  king  of  Israel.  Throughout  his  life,  Samuel 
judged  the  Israelites  and  kept  God's  word  before  them. 
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As  a  small  boy,  he  took  a  man's  place  as  a 
herdsman.  Chosen  by  the  Lord  through  Samuel,  this 
handsome  youth  was  destined  for  greatness  from  the  first. 
He  would  play  on  his  harp  when  madness  beset  Saul,  and 
he  would  kill  the  giant  Goliath.  He  would  flee  jealous 
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Saul's  wrath,  become  an  outlaw,  and  return  as  king  of 
Israel  when  Saul  died.  He  would  write  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  psalms  in  literature.  His  reign  during  Israel's 
golden  age  later  stirred  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  who  was  "of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David." 
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WAS  FIVE  years  old  before  I 
knew  that  "the  everlasting  arms" 
talked  about  in  the  Bible  belonged  to 
the  Lord  and  not  to  my  father.  Every 
morning  after  breakfast,  Dad  would 
read  aloud  out  of  the  King  James 
Version  to  my  mother,  my  brother 
Ike  (who  was  two  at  the  time),  and 
to  me;  and  while  many  of  the  words 
didn't  mean  a  thing  to  me,  I  loved 
the  organ  music  of  the  great  phrases 
rolling  out  from  Dad's  voice.  And 
the  verse  I  liked  best  was:  "The 
eternal  God  is  thy  refuge  and  under- 
neath are  the  everlasting  arms.  .  .  ." 

I  knew  exactly  how  those  arms 
felt.  Often  my  parents  had  to  take 
me  with  them  to  Sunday-night  serv- 
ice because  my  dad  was  the  preacher 
and  my  mother  sang  in  the  choir. 
Wrapped  in  a  blanket,  I  was  parked 
on  two  chairs  turned  seat  to  seat  in 
the  dark  Sunday-school  room,  and 
told  to  "Go  to  sleep  now,  Susie."  At 
first  I'd  be  terrified,  for  it  was  as 
black  in  there  as  the  inside  of  my 
mitten,  but  pretty  soon  I'd  hear  the 
choir  begin,  Rocf{  of  ages,  cleft  for 
me,  and  the  organ  would  grow  and 
grow  till  its  booming  bass  notes 
shook  my  chair-bed;  and  by  the 
time  they  got  to  Hiding  in  Thee, 
I'd  be  asleep.  After  church  I'd  only 
half  wake  up  when  Dad  came  for 
me,  enough  to  feel  his  strong  arms 
slide  under  me  gently,  to  sense  who 
he  was,  to  feel  his  rough  coat  against 
my  cheek,  his  heart  beating,  strong 
and  sure,  under  my  ear. 

"Bless  her,  she  slept  right  through. 
Do  you  think  this  blanket  is  enough 
for  her,  Sugar?"  he'd  ask  my  mother. 
And  then  the  everlasting  arms  would 
carry  me  home. 

I  also  knew  that  the  Lord  lived  in 
the  attic  in  our  house  because  Dad 
always  looked  up  that  way  when  he 
and  Mother  talked  to  him,  which 
they  did  often.  Whenever  anything 
went  wrong  at  home  or  at  the 
church,  such  as  the  organist  having 
a  fight  with  the  soprano,  we'd  all 
kneel  down  and  "talk  to  the  Lord 
about  it."  (Even  today  when  the 
congregation  begins,  "Our  Father," 
I  can  see  in  my  mind's  eye  the  little 
cane-seated  chair  that  I  knelt  at.) 
But  peek  as  I  might,  I  never  could 
seem  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
Lord.  When  I  sneaked  up  to  the 
attic  to  look,  there  was  only  dust, 
trunks,  and  a  lot  of  broken-down, 
old  furniture.  I  wasn't  at  all  scared 


From  the  eye  to  the  begonia  plant,  from  the  everlasting  arms 
to  the  flinger-out  of  stars — and  in  the  end,  God. 


What  Does 

GOD 

Look  Like! 


By  GRACE  NIES  FLETCHER 


of  him  until  I  heard  about  his  eye. 

My  Sunday-school  teacher  in  kin- 
dergarten showed  me  the  eye  on  a 
card.  It  was  so  big  it  took  up  almost 
the  whole  card,  with  long,  funny 
rays  running  out  from  it;  and  under- 
neath it  said,  "Thou,  God,  seest  me." 
He  saw  everything  bad  we  did  and 
we  better  watch  out,  the  teacher 
warned,  for  he  could  see  us  even 
when  we  were  asleep!  The  thought 
of  God  standing  there  glaring  at  me 
all  night  terrified  me  so  that  I  went 
home  howling  at  the  top  of  my  lungs. 
Dad  was  very  angry  with  the  Sun- 
day-school teacher  when  I  told  him 
what  was  the  matter.  "What  does 
God  look  like,  then?"  I  demanded, 
shivering. 

"Look  here,  Susie."  Dad  picked 
me  up,  wiped  my  nose,  and  carried 
me  over  to  the  bay  window  where 
Mother's  Christmas  begonia  was  a 
mass  of  drooping  soft,  pink  flowers 
with  shiny  dark-green  leaves. 
"  'Whatsoever  things  are  lovely  .  .  .' 
that's  how  the  Lord  is,"  Dad  said. 
"Look  at  those  lovely  pink  blossoms. 
Why  do  you  think  they  grow  that 
way?  Because  God  is  in  them." 

So  now  God  wasn't  an  eye,  but  a 
begonia  plant.  It  was  very  confusing. 
But  I  knew  what  church  I  belonged 
to,  all  right.  Mother  took  me  with 
her   when   she  went   down   to   Fort 


Worth,  Texas,  to  find  my  baby 
brother  at  my  grandmother's  where 
the  angels  had  left  him.  ("Aren't 
there  any  angels  in  Boston?"  I  de- 
manded.) My  Texas  cousins  made 
fun  of  the  way  I  talked  putting  an 
r  on  "saw"  and  calling  a  horse  a 
"hoss"  like  a  Yankee.  They'd  never 
quite  forgiven  my  parents  for  stay- 
ing up  North  when  Dad  went  there 
to  study  at  the  theological  school.  So 
they  said  to  me,  disapprovingly,  "So 
you're  a  little  Bostonian,  Susie!" 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said,  beaming.  "I'm  a 
Methodist!" 

But  I'd  just  as  soon  have  left  my 
baby  brother  Ike  in  Texas,  for  he 
proved  an  awful  pest.  He  was  large, 
healthy,  entirely  bald  except  for  three 
hairs,  and  he  had  a  gooey  wet  smile 
that  made  people  cry,  "What  a  dar- 
ling baby!"  and  after  we  got  home, 
the  Ladies'  Aid  held  him  instead  of 
me  on  their  laps.  As  soon  as  he 
could  crawl,  he  was  a  cannibal;  and 
by  the  time  he  was  two,  I  had  hardly 
a  toy  left  without  teeth  marks,  or  a 
doll  with  all  its  limbs.  When  I 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  I  gave 
Ike  to  the  milkman.  "Take  him,"  I 
said,  hoisting  Ike  up  among  the  rat- 
tly  milk  bottles.  "We  don't  want  a 
baby  any  more."  The  milkman 
thought  it  was  such  a  good  joke  that 
he  took  Ike  with  him  on  his  rounds. 
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but  unfortunately  Mother  missed  Ike 
and  had  hysterics  because  she 
wouldn't  believe  me  when  I  told 
her  I'd  given  him  to  the  milkman. 
She  had  the  police  tearing  around 
before  Ike  was  delivered  hack,  safe 
and  sound,   with   the  cream. 

My  dad  decided  he'd  cure  this 
awful  jealousy  of  mine  by  showing 
me  a  little  attention,  so  he  took 
me  with  him  one  night  to  prayer 
meeting.  But  he  certainly  hadn't  ex- 
pected me  to  testify.  I  was  still  so 
small  that  when  I  stood  up  he 
couldn't  see  my  head  over  the  top  of 
the  chair  in  front  of  me;  all  he  heard 
was  a  piping  voice  insisting,  "I 
could  be  a  Christian,  if  it  wasn't 
tor  Isaac!"  A  gale  of  laughter  swept 
over  the  prayer-meeting  room,  but 
Dad  did  not  tail  me;  he  understood 
how  serious  it  was. 

"We  all  have  our  Isaacs,"  Dad  said 
solemnly. 

As  I  read  books  on  child  training 
now,  I  see  that  Ike  and  I  should 
have  turned  out  to  be  either  juvenile 
delinquents  or  gibbering  idiots,  for 
we  were  brought  up  on  a  narrow 
Puritan  creed  full  of  shudders  for 
the  modern  psychologist  with  his 
startling  array  of  things  you  mustn't 
repress  or  a  complex  will  pop  out. 
When  Ike  took  money  out  of  the 
missionary  box,  he  was  spanked  till 


he  couldn't  sit  down  for  hours.  And 
certainly  when  I  told  a  lie  it  was  not 
called  "a  budding  imagination"!  It 
was  "an  abomination  unto  the  Lord." 

Sundays  were  horribly  brittle  days 
because  there  were  so  many  ways  of 
"breaking  the  Sabbath."  We  PKs 
(preacher's  kids)  couldn't  play 
games,  read  our  everyday  fairy 
books,  not  even  go  to  another  church 
so  far  away  that  it  involved  taking  a 
streetcar,  for  that  would  make  the 
conductor  and  motorman  work  and 
break  the  Fourth  Commandment.  I 
used  to  stand  in  our  Methodist  yard 
looking  sadly  over  the  fence  at  the 
next-door  children  with  whom  we 
played  happily  on  weekdays,  and 
who  were  having  such  a  wonderful 
time  playing  tag,  and  I'd  wonder 
how  they  got  away  with  it. 

But  there  were  compensations:  we 
did  have  our  "Sunday"  book,  full  of 
splendidly  gory  illustrations.  Being 
a  Bible  storybook  fumigated  it  of  all 
wrong,  and  we  loved  the  large 
brightly  colored  pictures  of  David 
killing  Goliath,  of  Daniel  patting  a 
roaring  lion  on  the  head,  of  the  hairy 
Jacob  cheating  his  brother  Esau  out 
of  his  birthright  in  a  typically  Old 
Testament  trick,  and  especially  of 
Jael  sitting  in  a  tent  and  driving  a 
nail  through  Sisera's  head!  Battle, 
spies,  treachery,  sudden  death — our 


"Sunday"  book  served  practically  the 
same  appetites  as  the  five  o'clock 
children's  programs  do  today  on  the 
radio. 

But  there  was  also  the  picture  of 
Christ  blessing  little  children.  My 
imagination  leaped  to  be  with  the 
Man  who  liked  children  to  sit  on 
his  lap  and  who  never  said,  "Hush, 
let  someone  else  get  a  word  in  edge- 
ways, will  you?"  as  my  private  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  ran. 
I  could  hear  the  voices  in  that  picture 
of  mine,  feel  the  Lord  smiling  down 
on  the  little  fellow  pushing  against 
his  knee.  "I  found  a  nice  smooth 
stone  for  my  sling  shot!"  the  little 
boy  was  saying,  and  the  Lord  an- 
swered, "That's  nice.  Can  you  hit 
that  tree  over  there?"  The  Old  Tes- 
tament stories  were  exciting,  but 
this  Man  was  real,  as  real  as  my 
dad.  Nights  when  the  lights  were 
turned  off,  I'd  pretend  it  was  me 
leaning  against  His  knee.  "Good 
night,  Lord,  sweet  dreams,"  I'd  say 
sleepily  to  the  Almighty. 

There  was  one  nice  thing  about 
having  a  minister  for  a  father:  he 
was  usually  at  home  when  you 
needed  him.  Most  children  know 
their  male  parent  as  the  man  who 
comes  home  tired  at  night  and  com- 
plains about  all  that  noise,  but  the 
only  time  we  were  ever  cut  off  from 


'When  I  sneaked  up  to  the  attic  to  loo\,  there  was  only  dust,  trunks,  and 
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I  Dad  was  when  he  was  "making  his 
sermon."  Then  indeed  we  had  to 
walk  delicately  or  we'd  feel  Mother's 
hairbrush.  We'd  listen  to  Dad  pac- 
ing back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
making  paths  in  the  worn  study  car- 
pet; then  we'd  hear  the  pound  of 
his  two  fingers  on  his  rickety  type- 
writer; and  finally  when  it  seemed 
you'd  burst  if  you  didn't  yell,  the 
study  door  would  open. 

"Hi,  kids,  let's  go  for  a  slide!" 
Dad  would  say,  adding  to  Mother, 
"You  come,  too,  Sugar."  He'd  con- 
cocted a  marvelous  double-runner 
out  of  a  couple  of  old  sleds  and  a 
plank,  upon  which  the  whole  fam- 
ily flew,  gasping  with  the  speed  and 
the  cold,  on  the  silver  snow  on  the 
hill  out  back  of  our  house.  This 
caused  a  great  deal  of  headshaking 
in  the  parish,  but  Dad  said  that  if 
David  could  dance  before  the  Lord, 
he  guessed  He  wouldn't  begrudge 
the  minister's  family  a  little  coasting. 

The  greatest  treat  we  children  had 
was  going  along  with  Dad  when  he 
made  his  parish  calls,  sitting  beside 
him  on  the  front  seat  of  the  old 
Dodge  which  had  isinglass  "cathe- 
dral windows"  behind.  Dad  drove 
like  Jehu,  furiously,  because  he  got 
so  busy  thinking  he  forgot  to  take 
his  foot  off  the  accelerator,  which 
made  the  trip  exciting;  and  I  learned 
more  from  his  comments  on  what 
we  passed  than  I  have  in  three  uni- 
versities since.  He  always  carried  a 
bag  of  10^  store  candy  in  his  bulging 
coat  pocket,  and  we'd  be  munching 
happily  when  suddenly  he'd  jam  on 
the  brakes  so  hard  you'd  almost  go 
through  the  windshield.  He'd  seen 
a  field  lily  beside  the  road  that  he 
wanted    to    pick    for    Mother.    But 


when  we  came  up  to  it  maybe  a  big 
black  butterfly  would  be  perched 
on  the  bright  red  blossom,  waving 
its  gold-spotted  wings,  so  Dad 
wouldn't  pick  it  after  all. 

"Isn't  it  queer  how  the  Lord  took 
so  much  pains  with  a  little  insect 
like  that?"  Dad  would  say.  "What 
fun  he  must  have  had  painting  those 
wings!  Gold  woven  on  velvet  too 
delicate  to  touch  even.  All  that 
trouble  for  a  little  creature  that's  here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow.  It's  al- 
most as  great  a  miracle  as  a  human 
soul." 

"You  don't  really  believe  in  mira- 
cles," I  observed  patronizingly,  for 
I'd  just  read  a  book  in  school  that 
didn't.  When  I  looked  up  to  see  if 
he  were  scandalized,  his  eyes  were 
twinkling  so  I  added  boldly,  "They're 
just  legends.  You  can't  make  me 
believe  that  Jesus  could  make  bread 
out  of  stones!" 

"We're  making  bread  out  of  stones 
every  day,"  Dad  said  mildly.  "Pow- 
dered stones — dirt.  We  put  the  seed 
into  the  ground,  and  the  sun  shines 
upon  it,  and  the  rain  waters  it,  and 
somehow,  no  one  but  the  Lord 
knows  why,  it  grows.  And  when  the 
grain  is  ripe,  we  grind  it  into  flour 
to  make  bread.  The  miracle  of  life 
is  there  just  the  same."  It  satisfied 
me  then  and  it  does  today. 

Not  even  death  had  any  terrors 
for  us  who  lived  with  Dad,  for 
heaven  was  as  real  a  place  as  our 
backyard.  Just  as  naturally  as  new 
babies  were  always  being  baptized  in 
our  front  parlor,  so  old  people  in  our 
parish  were  constantly  moving  into 
the  mansions  which  the  Lord  had 
prepared  for  them.  Maybe  the  phone 
would  ring  at  two  in  the  morning 


when  life  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  for 
sick  people,  and  Dad  would  get  up 
to  promise  sleepily,  "I'll  be  right 
there."  Hours  later  his  old  jalopy 
would  come  rattling  back  into  the 
yard,  and  we  children  would  wake 
up  to  hear  Mother  calling  to  him 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs  as  he  came 
in. 

"You  all  right,  Lover?"  she'd  ask 
anxiously.  "What  was  the  matter?" 

My  father's  voice,  tired  but  filled 
with  quiet  exaltation,  would  call 
back,  "Old  Mrs.  Weeks  was  released 
at  last.  It  was  a  glorious  homecom- 
ing. You  could  almost  hear  the  beat 
of  wings  about  her  head." 

Dear  father,  the  beat  of  the  in- 
visible wings  of  heaven  were  always 
in  his  own  ears,  and  sometimes  they 
got  so  loud  that  even  the  rest  of  us 
heard  them.  Like  that  lovely  autumn 
day  when  I  went  with  him  to  the 
little  white  church  where  he  was  to 
preach,  up  in  the  hills  above  Spring- 
field. 

We  were  too  early  for  service 
and  as  we  stood  there,  looking  down 
into  the  deep  valley,  the  view  was 
unbelievable.  Most  of  the  trees 
must  have  been  oak,  for  the  frost 
had  turned  the  whole  valley  a  deep 
red,  and  when  the  sun  came  out 
from  behind  a  cloud,  wine-red  glory 
rolled  up  the  hills  and  splashed, 
magnificent,  against  the  sky.  It  was 
all  so  beautiful  it  made  you  ache. 

"Nobody  but  the  Lord  could  paint 
a  picture  as  grand  as  that,"  Dad 
murmured  softly,  for  you  felt  like 
Moses  seeing  the  burning  bush, 
afraid  to  speak.  "And  yet  I  think 
I  like  the  nights  best,"  Dad  mused. 
"All  those  stars — a  million,  million 
worlds.  Handel  caught  a  glimpse  of 
what  it  meant."  Then  he  flung  back 
his  head,  and  his  rich  tenor  voice 
startled  the  early  churchgoers  com- 
ing up  the  hill.  "For  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent   reigneth!"  Dad  sang. 

He  stopped,  grinned  down  at  me 
and  the  years  fell  away  so  that  he 
was  a  child  again,  like  me.  He  asked, 
"You  know  the  first  thing  I'm  going 
to  do  when  I  get  to  heaven,  Susie2 
I'm  going  to  stand  up  beside  the 
Almighty  and  fling  out  a  few  stars!" 

From  the  eye  to  the  begonia  plant, 
from  the  everlasting  arms  that  sup- 
ported you  to  the  flinger-out  of 
stars — and,  in  the  end,  you  saw  the 
Lord.  Thus  my  father  introduced  me 
to  his  best  friend,  the  Almighty. 
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J_)( )  Y(  )L  ever  wonder  whether  or 
not  you  arc  normal?  Maybe  you  feel 
you  are  too  shy?  Too  clumsy?  Too  tall? 
Too  tat?  Do  you  think  you  aren't  so 
bright  as  you  should  be?  Nor  so  at- 
tractive? 

All  normal  teen-agers  have  doubts 
about  themselves.  They  ask  secret  ques- 
tions, and  come  up  with  disconcerting 
answers.  Such  anxiety  is  a  price  you 
pay  lor  being  a  teen-ager.  Your  parents 
paid  it  when  they  were  your  age.  I 
have  three  suggestions  which  may  help 
reduce  your  worries: 

Accept  yourself.  Almost  certainly 
you  are  downgrading  yourself.  Think 
about  your  strengths,  not  your  weak- 
nesses. Try  to  realize  that  others  envy 
you  because  you  do  well  some  things 
which  they  do  poorly.  You're  going 
to  live  with  yourself  for  a  long,  long 
time.  You'll  change  gradually.  You  can 
be  a  wonderful  person  in  your  own 
right.  Never  let  yourself  forget  it. 

Strengthen  yourself.  Once  you  really 
accept  yourself,  you  can  start  eliminat- 
ing your  weaknesses.  Take  a  long  look 
in  the  mirror.  Do  you  see  too  much 
fat?  Then  reduce.  Nasty  pimples?  See 
your  doctor.  The  wrong  kind  of 
clothes?  Choose  more  carefully  next 
time.  Do  you  get  poor  grades  at  school? 
Review  your  study  habits.  Make  sure 
you  are  taking  the  right  courses.  Get 
your  homework  done,  every  night.  Are 
you  weak  in  all  sports?  Then  concen- 
trate on  the  one  activity  in  which  you 
can  learn  to  succeed.  Insofar  as  possi- 
ble, avoid  activities  in  which  you  feel 
you  have  little  chance  of  success.  Ex- 
ploit your  talents.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success. 

Guide  yourself.  Sit  in  your  own 
driver's  scat.  You  and  you  alone  make 
the  decisions  which  really  matter.  Plan 
on  being  a  good  driver  by  thinking 
ahead  and  making  your  decisions  cool- 
ly. Control  your  impulses.  Practice 
being  trustworthy  and  responsible.  You 
will  make  mistakes,  of  course — everyone 
docs — but  don't  condemn  yourself  too 
strongly  when  you  do.  Instead,  learn 
trom  the  mistakes,  so  you'll  know  how 
to  avoid  them  in  the  future.  Good  luck! 


Ql  have  big.  red,  awful  looking 
pimples  on  my  cheeks.  I've  tried 
using  the  soaps  and  disinfectants  adver- 
tised in   the  teen    magazines,  hut   they 
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don't  help.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  rid 
of  my   kind  of  pimples? — G.B. 


A  Almost  certainly  they  can  be  re- 
duced if  not  completely  elimi- 
nated. Have  your  family  doctor  refer 
you  to  a  dermatologist  (a  skin  spe- 
cialist). Then  see  him  and  follow  his 
directions. 


Ql'm  the  smallest  boy  in  junior 
high.  Everybody  razzes  me  about 
it.  Even  my  dad  tells  me  to  "climb  up 
out  of  the  hole."  Why  can't  I  be  as  big 
as  the  other  kids?  Will  I  be  small  all 
of  my  life? — R.C. 


A  You'll  shoot  up  eventually.  People 
grow  at  different  rates.  Some  ma- 
ture early,  some  late.  Ask  your  dad 
about  his  growth.  Probably  you'll  find 
that  he  was  small  when  he  was  your 
age.  Always  grin  when  anyone  teases 
you  about  your  size.  Then  they'll  be 
less  likely  to  continue  it. 


Ql'm  a  boy,  18.  1  still  live  at  home, 
but  I  earn  my  own  way.  I  love  my 
parents,  but  they  bother  me.  Mom  al- 
ways wants  to  \now  where  I  am.  1  can 


"I'd   like   to  be   a 
great   theologian, 
Reverend    Hall,    if   it 
didn't   mean   that 
I'd  have  to  be  too 
religious." 


By  RICHMOND  BARBOUR 


stay  out  as  late  as  I  want,  but  I  must 
tell  her  ahead  of  time.  If  I  don't  she 
worries  and  can't  sleep.  What  is  wrong 
with  her?—M.B. 


A  Nothing.  She  loves  you  and  is 
concerned  about  you.  If  you  were 
away  at  college,  she  wouldn't  know 
what  you  were  doing  and  would  be  less 
anxious.  But  so  long  as  you  are  at  home, 
you  should  let  her  know  where  you  are 
and  what  your  plans  are.  Try  to  be 
considerate  of  her  feelings. 


Ql'm  a  girl,  IS.  My  aunt  came  into 
my  bedroom  unexpectedly  yes- 
terday while  two  girl  friends  and  I  were 
taking  each  other's  bust,  waist,  and  hip 
measurements.  She  scolded  us  some- 
thing awful.  Then  she  told  my  mother 
that  we  were  depraved.  Do  you  thinly 
it  was  wrong  for  us  to  take  our  meas- 
urements?— E.T. 


A  I  wouldn't  call  you  depraved,  but 
maybe  you  were  unwise.  You 
could  take  your  own  measurements 
alone,  without  shocking  anyone.  Even- 
tually you'll  discover  that  character  and 
personality  are  far  more  important 
than   measurements. 
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QMy  j at  her  scolded  me  because  of 
the  notes  some  fyds  wrote  in  my 
school  annual.  The  notes  were  kjnd  of 
raw.  Daddy  things  I'm  a  fallen  woman 
or  something.  Will  you  tell  him  I'm 
not  responsible  for  what  my  friends 
write? — M.V. 


A  You  can't  dictate  what  they 
write,  but  you  can  try  to  keep 
your  annual  away  from  the  kids  who 
are  apt  to  write  raw  things.  I  can  under- 
stand your  father's  concern.  Next  time 
be  more  careful. 


Ql'm  a  boy  of  16.  My  parents  have 
money  and  could  buy  me  a  car. 
They  also  could  sign  my  application 
for  a  driver's  permit.  However,  they 
refuse.  1  cannot  understand  their  atti- 
tude. Don't  I  have  as  much  right  to 
a  car  and  a  license  as  my  dad? — B.T. 


A  No  one  has  a  right  to  a  car  or  a 
license.  Driving  is  a  privilege  to 
be  earned.  Driving  is  an  adult  respon- 
sibility. Car  ownership  is  questionable 
at  your  age.  Nearly  all  boys  with  cars 
pay  too  much  attention  to  them.  Their 
studies  suffer.  Many  boys  drive  reck- 
lessly. Their  accident  rate  is  twice  that 
of  their  fathers.  The  driver-education 
and  the  driver-training  courses  at 
school  will  prepare  you  for  the  time 
when  you  can  have  a  car. 


QHow  can  1  help  my  mother?  I'm 
15.  Daddy  died  two  years  ago. 
Mamma  is  a  teacher.  My  older  sister 
is  in  college.  Mother  has  terrible  cry- 
ing spells.  Sometimes  she  loses  her 
temper  and  says  awful  things  to  us. 
She  even  accused  my  sister  of  being 
immoral,  though  she  \nows  it's  not 
true.  She  never  used  to  be  this  way. 
How  can  I  help  her? — E.B. 


A  Probably  the  change  in  your 
mother  comes  from  her  grief  over 
the  death  of  your  father.  She  is  lonely. 
You  can  help  her  by  getting  her  to  have 
regular  interviews  with  either  a  psy- 
chiatrist or  a  qualified  psychologist. 
Talk  with  your  family  doctor.  Ask 
him  to  direct  her  to  a  good  specialist. 
At  home,  you  can  help  with  your 
prayers  and  your  patience.  Do  all  you 
can  to  be  sure  she  attends  church  regu- 
larly and  prays  faithfully.  God  bless 
you   both. 


QI  believe  a  divorce  is  a  bad  thing. 
That  is  why  I  feel  awful  when  1 
thinly  of  certain  movie  stars  getting  di- 


Bishop  Nail  Answers  Questions  About 
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W  hat  is  righteous  indignation?  This  question  is  a  reference  to 
Ephesians  4:26  (KJV),  "Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not";  or,  as  the  New  English 
Bible  has  it,  "If  you  are  angry,  do  not  let  anger  lead  you  into  sin."  Actually, 
this  is  not  an  excuse  for  outbursts  of  anger,  because  indignation  is  not  really 
anger.  A  testy  self-concern,  a  giving-in  to  bad  temper,  a  "flying  off  the 
handle"  is  not  righteous  indignation,  which  arises,  not  from  hurt  feelings  but 
out  of  concern  for  causes  beyond  one's  self.  Too  often  we  forget  the  last  part 
of  the  verse,  "Never  let  the  sun  set  upon  your  exasperation"  (after  Moffatt). 

JVlust  one  be  baptized  before  Communion?  There  is  no  Methodist 
rule  restricting  Communion  to  members  of  The  Methodist  Church,  that  is, 
those  who  have  been  baptized  in  accordance  with  Paragraph  107  of  our 
Discipline.  Nevertheless,  the  Holy  Supper  is  communion  with  fellow  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  the  heavenly  Father  and,  therefore,  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
those  who  have  the  mark  of  difference  whereby  Christians  are  distinguished. 
Baptism  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth.  Back  in  the  19th 
century,  there  was  a  Pastor  Kohlbrugge  who  was  once  asked,  "When  were 
you  saved?"  He  answered,  "In  the  year  a.d.  29" — associating  himself  defi- 
nitely with  the  baptism  of  Jesus. 

How  do  you  define  religious  'need'?  Haskell  M.  Miller  has  this 
summary  in  a  new  book,  Barriers  and  Bridges  to  Brotherhood: 

"It  is  need  for  a  sense  of  orientation  to  the  total  reality  of  the  universe 
and  to  the  meaning  and  significance  of  personal  and  group  existence.  It  is 
the  need  for  value-relatedness  that  will  make  life,  personal  and  social,  make 
sense.  .  .  .  Nor  does  this  notion  rule  out  the  divine  element  in  religion's 
origin  and  development.  If  man  is  a  divine  creation,  the  dimension  of  his 
need  and  his  capacity  for  the  quest  are  products  of  divine  ingenuity,  and 
the  quest  is  creative,  meaningful,  and  rewarding  because  the  universe  is  a 
constantly  self-revealing  one  in  response  to  men's  importunities." 

W  hat  is  the  Atonement?  Although  the  term  occurs  only  once  in  the 
New  Testament  (Romans  5:11  in  the  King  James  Version,  and  that  is 
changed  to  "reconciliation"  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version),  the  word 
stands  for  something  real  in  our  faith. 

The  idea  of  atonement  has  been  hotly  debated  over  the  Christian  centuries. 
According  to  Origen,  one  of  the  Early  Church  fathers,  man's  sin  put  him 
in  slavery  to  satan,  and  he  had  to  be  bought  back,  or  ransomed.  According 
to  Anselm,  man,  in  vassalage  to  God,  the  feudal  Lord,  had  violated  his 
oath  of  fealty,  and  only  Christ's  sacrifice  on  Calvary  could  cancel  the  debt. 

But  Jesus  invited  us  all  to  share  in  his  Atonement  by  taking  up  our 
crosses  and  following  him,  thus  sharing  in  his  saviorhood.  Similarly,  a 
Chinese  patient  said  of  the  doctor,  "He  took  my  sickness  into  his  own  heart." 


"I'm  no  quiz  kid,"  says  Bishop  Nail,  former  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate, 
"but  I  do  like  to  try  my  hand  at  answering  questions  that  bother  people."  His  book 
The  Bible  When  You  Need  It  Most  is  further  evidence  of  his  interest. 
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VOrces.  lime  can  such  fine  entertainers. 
cheapen  themselves  and  set  bad  ex- 
amples for  their  fans? — S.V. 


A  Many  divorces  arc  mistakes. 
I  [owevcr,  some  home  conditions 
are  so  had  that  a  divorce  is  the  only 
solution.  Perhaps  the  women  you  ad- 
mire wen-  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  Or,  perhaps,  they  aren't  so 
admirable  as  their  press  agents  make 
them  seem.  You  and  I  don't  know 
enough  to  judge  them. 


Ql'm  a  girl,  16.  My  father  is  prin- 
cipal of  our  school.  He  says  that 
it  is  up  to  girls  to  control  things  on 
dates,  so  the  necking  doesn't  go  too  far. 
He  says  that  boys  can't  control  their  re- 
actions. He  things  they'll  do  whatever 
girls  permit.  Is  he  right? — J.L. 


A  There  are  exceptions,  of  course. 
However,  for  most  young  people, 
he  probably  is  right.  Teen-age  hoys 
seem  to  have  stronger,  less  controllahle 
sex  drives  than  teen-age  girls.  They 
are  more  easily  aroused.  The  safe 
course  is  not  to  neck  at  all. 


Q  Recently  I  discovered  that  my 
mother  has  been  reading  my  diary. 
I  asked  her  about  it  and  she  admitted 
it.  I  got  mad  and  called  her  names. 
Now  I'm  on  restriction.  Shouldn't  a 
girl  of  15  have  a  right  to  a  private 
diary? — S.M. 


A  Yes,  she  should.  However,  mil- 
lions of  mothers  read  their  girls' 
diaries.  They  read  their  mail  too,  for 
that  matter,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 
I'm  sorry  you  called  your  mother  names. 
That  never  should  happen.  I  suggest 
an  apology. 


Ql  am  18.  Two  wee\s  ago  a  letter 
came  advertising  a  'Magazine  of 
Love.'  The  next  day  another  envelope 
arrived  advertising  a  'Sex  News  Letter.' 
Then  I  got  an  ad  for  nude  pictures.  Do 
other  boys  get  mail  lil(e  this?  Is  it 
legal?  Where  did  the  senders  get  my 
mime  and  address?  Do  you  approve 
of  this?—f.R. 


A  I  disapprove,  strongly.  Thousands 
of  other  young  men  receive  the 
same  or  similar  ads.  Il  you  graduated 
last  June,  your  name  and  address  prob- 
ably were  on  a  school  graduation  list. 
Many  school  districts  make  such  lists 
available  to  firms  doing  husiness  with 
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seniors.  Last  spring,  somehow,  some  ot 
the  lists  tound  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  smut  merchants.  Postal  authorities 
have  tried,  but  tailed,  to  stop  the  mail- 
ings. Some  recent  court  decisions  have 
i  n.ide  it  legal  to  advertise  and  sell 
hooks,  magazines,  and  pictures  once 
described  as  pornographic.  See  your 
minister.  Perhaps  he  can  organize  a 
community  protest. 


Qls  it  wrong  for  a  girl  of  15  to  be 
interested  in  boys?  I  write  letters 
to  three  different  boys.  I  met  them  at 
church  camp  last  summer.  My  father 
says  it's  all  right,  but  my  mother  says 
it's  wrong.  Can  you  help  me  explain 
my   feelings   to    her? — A.G. 


A  Young  people  mature  faster  now 
than  when  their  parents  were  in 
their  teens.  Perhaps  your  mother 
doesn't  understand.  I  think  it's  normal 
and  right  for  a  girl  of  your  age  to  be 
interested  in  boys,  and  to  correspond 
with  them. 


Ql'm  a  boy,  15,  big  for  my  age.  I 
want  to  join  a  car  club,  but  my 
parents  won't  let  me.  If  I  belonged,  I 
would  get  to  worl{  on  other  \ids'  cars 
and  could  drive  them  once  in  a  while. 
Aren't  car  clubs  legal? — H.P. 


A  Some  car  clubs  engage  in  legiti- 
mate activities,  some  don't.  Every- 
thing depends  on  the  boys  or  young 
men  in  them.  You  are  young  for  car 
club  activities  and  should  obey  your 
parents.  There'll  be  time  for  such 
things  later. 


Ql'm  15  and  go  steady  with  a  boy 
17.  We  hope  to  marry  in  two 
years,  after  I  graduate  from  high  school. 
My  friends  say  we  will  be  too  young. 
Do  you  agree? — A.L. 


A  Chances  are  you'll  not  be  ready 
for  responsibilities  of  marriage. 
People  who  marry  young  run  grave 
risks.  In  many  cases,  their  love  turns  to 
hatred  and  dismay.  Don't  try  to  make 
firm  plans  now.  At  your  age,  love  is 
changeable.  Almost  certainly  you  and 
your  boy  friend  will  break  up  before 
you  graduate. 


Ql'm  a  girl  14,  a  high-school  fresh- 
man. I  am  taking  four  honors 
courses.  I  work  until  midnight  every 
night,  but  I'm  falling  behind.  1  have 
always  received  A  grades  before,  now 


I'm  getting  Bs  end  Cs.  I  want  to  ask 
to  get  into  regular  classes  where  I 
wouldn't  have  so  much  homework-  My 
father  says  it  would  be  a  disgrace.  Do 
you  think  so,  too? — M.C. 

A  I  understand  how  your  father 
feels,  but  I  disagree  with  him.  My 
experience  is  that  usually  it  is  a  mis- 
take for  any  freshman  to  take  more 
than  one  or  two  honors  classes.  It  is 
not  a  disgrace  to  rectify  a  mistake. 
Talk  with  your  counselor.  Have  him 
explain  to  your  father.  Then  make  the 
change. 


Ql'm  19,  a  soldier  in  fa  pan.  My 
girl  friend  is  16.  When  I  left  she 
promised  not  to  go  out  with  anyone 
else.  Now  she  has  written  asking  to  be 
released  from  her  promise.  She  says 
she  misses  the  fun  of  dates  and  parties. 
What  should  1  do — tell  her  to  go 
ahead?— R.J. 


A  Yes,  you  should.  She  should  be 
meeting  other  boys  and  having 
the  fun  of  a  good  teen-ager.  If  she  has 
the  normal  outlook  for  her  age,  she 
is  not  ready  to  settle  down  to  one 
person. 


QMy  parents  expect  me  to  get  A 
grades  in  all  subjects.  According 
to  my  counselor,  I'm  an  average  girl. 
I  earn  C  grades  usually.  When  I  take 
my  report  cards  home,  I  get  scolded.  I 
work  in  the  school  office.  1  looked  up 
my  parents'  record  cards,  because  they 
both  attended  my  school.  I  found  that 
they  were  C  students  too.  Is  it  fair  of 
them  to  expect  so  much  from  me? — 
D.R. 


A  Probably  not.  However,  your 
folks  are  not  unique.  Many 
parents  expect  their  children  to  do  bet- 
ter than  they  did.  Try  to  get  your  folks 
to  discuss  your  grades  with  your  coun- 
selor. They  might  accept  suggestions 
from  him  which  they  couldn't  accept 
from  you.  (Next  month,  Dr.  Barbour 
discusses  the  importance  of  a  good 
scholastic  record. — Eds.) 


For  a 


problem  that's  big,  or  one  that's 
small,  our  own  Dr. 
Barbour  is  always  on 
call.  Write  him  c/o 
Together,  Box  423, 
Park  Ridge,  III.  He  will 
keep  names  confidential. 
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There's  no  time  for  frills  on  Sunday  morning  . 


Blueberry  Pancakes,  QvUMJwl 


A  Together  in  the     C 


Feature  b)    EMILY  C.  HARRIS 


1  O  ANY  MOTHER  who  has  ever 
prepared  her  family  for  church,  one 
of  the  most  impressive  things  about 
the  Creation  story  must  be  that  God 
"rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
his  work." 

Surely  this  was  an  accomplishment 
nearly  as  divine  as  Creation  itself, 
and  almost  as  difficult  to  duplicate — 
at  least  for  this  modern  mother  of 
four.  The  usual  scene  at  the  Harris 
household    an    hour    before    church 
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time   on    Sunday    mornings    is    any- 
thing but  restful! 

It's  not  that  we're  really  disor- 
ganized— witness  the  six  pairs  of  care- 
fully shined  shoes  the  night  before. 
Yet  there  always  are  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances to  trigger  wild  disorder. 
Sally,  a  surprisingly  docile  salaman- 
der six  days  of  the  week,  picks  the 
seventh  to  escape  from  her  bowl  and 
stroll  adventurously  through  the 
covers  of  12-year-old  Gordon's  bed. 


The  resulting  shrieks  of  delight  from 
assorted  onlookers,  mingled  with  the 
barking  of  the  dog,  produce  the 
brand  of  chaos  peculiar  to  Sunday 
a.m.  at  4000  Rosemary  Street. 

I  escape  to  the  kitchen  as  the  coffee 
boils  over,  leaving  Dad — clad  only  in 
white  shirt  and  underwear — to  cope 
with  the  emergency. 

A  moment's  meditation  over  an 
overperked  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  begin 
to    realize    that   there   is    something 


"Dozens    of    misguided    food    editors    depict 

Sunday  breakfast  as  a  delightful  occurrence  .  .  . 

I  suggest  they  pay   an   impromptu   visit   to 

the   home   of  the  choir   director." 
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strangcl)  nostalgic  about  these  week- 
ly crises.  In  one  brief  flash,  I  see  my 
own  hither  Standing  in  starched, 
white  Sunday  shirttail,  ready  to  calm 

the  inevitable  tempest.  Nothing  short 
of  advanced  smallpox  was  considered 
sufficient  excuse  for  missing  church, 
a  calamity  which  neither  my 
brothers  nor  I  were  ever  able  to 
court  successfully.  Our  family  ap- 
peared en  masse  at  the  door  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  before  the 
opening  strains  ol  organ  music  sum- 
moned the  stragglers  with  less  de- 
termined parental  supervision. 

How  well  I  remember  the  stark 
drama  of  Getting  Dressed  for  Church 
School,  re-enacted  today  with  cer- 
tain variations  by  my  own  children. 
No  amount  of  painstaking  prepara- 
tion the  night  before  can  prevail 
against  the  unfathomable  Sunday 
phenomena  of  vanishing  tooth- 
brushes, slippery  neckties,  popping 
buttons,  and  shredded  shoelaces.  I 
have  seen  my  normally  self-reliant 
children  reduced  to  stunned  bewil- 
derment within  a  few  moments  after 
the  first  cheerful  reminder:  "It's  time 
to  get  dressed  for  church  school." 

Clearly  there  must  be  someone 
with  the  staunch  determination  to 
meet  such  a  challenge — and,  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  the  job  falls 
on  the  husband-and-wife  team. 


Dozens  of  misguided  food  editors 
depict  Sunday  breakfast  as  a  thor- 
oughly delightful  weekly  occurrence. 
"Fresh  blueberry  pancakes  and  tiny 
sausages  served  on  your  best  Spode 
dishes,  with  a  gay  centerpiece  of  field 
daisies  gathered  the  same  morning. 
Coffee  to  linger  over  while  the  chil- 
dren peruse  the  comics  .  .  ." 

Ha!  Picture  cereal  boxes  scattered 
in  carefree  abandon  across  a  table- 
cloth quaintly  splotched  with  milk 
and  cornflakes.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
average  housewife  nurses  an  inferior- 
ity complex  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  helpful  homemaker  mag- 
azines delivered  to  her  door?  For 
stark  realism,  I  suggest  that  the  edi- 
tor pay  an  impromptu  visit  to  the 
home  of  the  choir  director  or  the 
church-school  superintendent  on  Sun- 
day morning.  Although  it  would  be 
unnerving  for  the  hostess,  it  would 
forever  reassure  families  like  ours 
who  leave  trails  of  toast  crumbs  and 
spilled  orange  juice  in  their  wake! 

At  25  minutes  to  nine,  a  quick 
inspection  reveals  the  three  boys  have 
been  miraculously  assembled  in  good 
order,  hair  combed  and  faces  pink 
with  exertion. 

"Hey,  Mom,  I've  got  a  terrible  sore 
throat,"  Keith  announces  dramatical- 
ly. "It  feels  like  I  swallowed  a  light 
bulb  and  forgot  to  turn  it  off."  Keith 
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Jove  you  most  when  some  small  fault  betrays  you: 
The  celery  brought  to  picnics — and  no  salt! 
The  mislaid  glove  repeatedly  delays  you — 
Your  waving  hand  when  policemen  signal  "Halt!" 

The  meetings  when  you  rise  to  read  the  minutes, 
Recalling,  eyes  a-wide,  they're  in  your  coat, 
The  one  you  didn't  wear — with  pockets  in  its 
Lining — that's  safely  holding  every  note. 

And  I'll  hint  at  the  time  you  wrote  the  letter 
To  Uncle  Tim,  and  thanked  him  for  the  blouse 
That  Helen  sent.  But  surely  you  knew  better 
Than  to  send  those  painters  to  our  neighbor's  house/ 

Yet  ii  you'd  been  a  model  of  perfection, 
You  never  would  have  looked  in  my  direction. 

— Ralph  W.  Seager 


uses  the  rich  imagery  of  a  first-grade 
Dr.  Seuss  enthusiast,  but  there  is 
nothing  whimsical  about  the  look  on 
his  face.  I  grab  a  flashlight  and  peer 
anxiously  down  his  throat.  It  is  red 
and  inflamed. 

"Aw,  Mom,  he  just  ate  a  fireball," 
Gordon  exclaims  in  disgust,  produc- 
ing a  sticky  candy  wrapper  from  the 
pocket  of  Keith's  pants.  With  a 
smile  for  me  and  a  surreptitious 
punch  for  Gordon,  the  unsuccessful 
invalid  indicates  resignation  to  his 
usual  Sunday-morning  fate. 

With  all  in  readiness,  there  re- 
mains only  the  ritual  of  the  offering 
envelopes  before  the  mad  dash  to 
the  car.  To  the  tune  of  rattling  rocket 
banks  (pigs  went  out  with  the  first 
satellite),  Keith  and  Steven  discuss 
their  contributions.  These  we  leave 
entirely  to  their  own  discretion,  in 
the  fervent  hope  that  it  might  devel- 
op some  sense  of  responsibility.  This 
morning  Steven  produces  three  pen- 
nies and  a  slightly  diseased  leaf. 

"It  looks  funny  because  a  worm 
walked  around  on  it,"  he  explains 
patiently,  "but  it  just  fits."  He  de- 
posits the  leaf  carefully  in  his 
envelope,  drops  the  pennies  in  as  an 
afterthought,  and  licks  the  flap  with 
finality.  All  things  come  of  thee,  0 
Lord. 

A  hurried  check  of  his  other  pock- 
ets reveals  three  envelopes  from  pre- 
vious Sundays.  Steven  collects  them 
until  he  has  four  or  five  to  drop  in 
at  once,  a  grand  gesture  seldom 
equalled  in  the  kindergarten  class. 

At  the  last  possible  moment,  I  dress 
the  baby,  resplendent  in  ruffles  and 
lace.  Smiling  and  cooing,  she  cleverly 
avoids  the  bib  under  her  chin  and 
spits  up  neatly  on  one  tinv  sleeve. 
Three  diapers  and  two  dresses  later 
she  passes  rigid  fatherly  inspection. 

The  short  drive  to  the  church  is 
marred  only  by  the  discovery  that  I 
forgot  to  bring  an  extra  diaper  for 
Melissa  and  that  the  boys  are 
crouched  on  the  floor  of  the  car  in 
their  good  Sunday  pants. 

A  comfortable  five  minutes  before 
the  opening  hymn,  my  hat  slightly 
askew  and  one  small  run  in  my  right 
stocking,  I  slip  into  the  pew  beside 
my  husband.  Knowing  with  certain- 
ty that  this  is  the  interlude  that  sus- 
tains my  week,  I  say  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving. 

And  I  promise  myself  next  Sunda) 
morning  is  going  to  be  different! 
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NY  and  NYE  Churches  Ready  for  Crusade 

Two  Conferences  Seek 
Total  of  $4.8  Million 


Sonic    of    the    participants 
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Newburgh  Newi  Photo 

Convocation    on     the    Christian     Ministry. 


Bishop  Wicke  Urges  Careful  Choice  of  Vocations 


Bishop  Wicke  appealed  to  nearly  200 
students  at  the  Convocation  on  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry  in  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  not  to 
drift  into  some  job  but  to  "choose  a  vo- 
cation with  care." 

He  advised  them  to  give  the  ministry 
serious  thought. 

His  address  closed  a  two-day  session 
at  the  Newburgh  Hotel  and  First  Church 
which  included  group  discussions  of  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  ministry. 

Other  speakers  were  Paul  Dietzel,  West 
Point  athletic  coach;  the  Rev.  Clark  W. 
Hunt  of  Westfield  (N.J.)  and  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  Sockman,  pastor  emeritus  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York  City. 

Shown  in  the  picture  above  are  four  of 
the  participants  in  the  convocation.  Left 
to  right  are  Dr.  Merrill  Johnson,  host  pas- 
tor; Dr.  Sockman,  Bishop  Wicke,  and  Dr. 
John  M.  Pearson,  chairman. 

Start  World's  Fair  Center 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Warren,  pastor  of  St. 
Mark's  Methodist  Church  in  New  York 
City  and  president  of  the  Manhattan  Di- 
vision of  the  Protestant  Council  partici- 
|  in    the    ground-breaking   ceremony 

for    the    World's    Fair    Protestant    Center. 

Shown  at  right  are  (left  to  right)  Dr. 
Phillip  A.  Johnson,  National  Lutheran 
Council;  Robert  Moses,  World's  Fair 
president;  Dr.  Warren;  Emilio  Knechtle, 
board  president;  and  Dr.  Arthur  Lee 
Kinsolving,  president  of  the  Protestant 
Council. 


Paging  Mr.  Price 

The  Hymn  Society  of  America  would 
like  to  learn  the  address  of  Sherman 
Price,  son  of  the  late  Carl  Fowler  Price, 
a  Methodist  layman  and  the  society's  first 
president. 

Anyone  knowing  his  address  is  asked  to 
communicate  with  William  W.  Reid, 
Room  242,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  27,  N.Y. 


The  churches  of  the  New  York  and 
New  York  East  Conferences  are  in  the 
final  stages  of  preparation  for  the  capital 
fund  crusades  to  be  conducted  in  local 
parishes. 

The  New  York  Conference  development 
fund  calls  for  §1,500,000  ami  the  New 
York  East  quota  is  $3,366,000. 

Both  conferences  have  allotted  segments 
of  the  fund  for  inner-city  work,  church 
extension,  and  student  work  including 
seminary  scholarships.  In  addition,  the 
New  York  East  Conference  hopes  to  build 
two  new  retirement  homes;  and  the  New 
York  Conference  is  devoting  a  sum  to 
the  promotion  of  stewardship. 

Filmstrips  entitled  Our  Moment  to  De- 
cide have  been  prepared  for  district  rallies 
and  local  churches;  and  a  brochure  with 
the  same  title  is  going  to  Methodists 
throughout  the  conferences  explaining  the 
needs. 


Laymen  to  Hear  Bosley 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley,  pastor  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York  City,  will  be  the 
speaker  March  1  at  6:45  p.m.  at  the 
Newark  Conference  Annual  Fellowship 
dinner    at    Drew    University.     His    topic 


THE    PROTESTANT   CENTER 


EW    VORK 


Breaking    ground    for    the     Protestant     Center    at    the    New     Yorl{     World's     Fair. 
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strangel)  nostalgic  about  these  week- 
ly crises.  In  one  brief  flash,  I  sec  my 
own  father  standing  in  starched, 
white  Sunday  shiittail.  ready  to  calm 
the  inevitable  tempest.  Nothing  short 
ot  advanced  smallpox  was  considered 
sufficient  excuse  tor  missing  church, 
a  calamity  which  neither  my 
brothers  nor  I  were  ever  able  to 
court  successfully.  Our  family  ap- 
peared en  masse  at  the  door  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  before  the 
opening  strains  of  organ  music  sum- 
moned the  stragglers  with  less  de- 
termined parental  supervision. 

How  well  I  remember  the  stark 
drama  of  Getting  Dressed  for  Church 
School,  re-enacted  today  with  cer- 
tain variations  by  my  own  children. 
No  amount  of  painstaking  prepara- 
tion the  night  before  can  prevail 
against  the  unfathomable  Sunday 
phenomena  of  vanishing  tooth- 
brushes, slippery  neckties,  popping 
buttons,  and  shredded  shoelaces.  I 
have  seen  my  normally  self-reliant 
children  reduced  to  stunned  bewil- 
derment within  a  few  moments  after 
the  first  cheerful  reminder:  "It's  time 
to  get  dressed  for  church  school." 

Clearly  there  must  be  someone 
with  the  staunch  determination  to 
meet  such  a  challenge — and,  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  the  job  falls 
on  the  husband-and-wife  team. 


^r~ta^e 


Dozens  of  misguided  food  editors 
depict  Sunday  breakfast  as  a  thor- 
oughly delightful  weekly  occurrence. 
"Fresh  blueberry  pancakes  and  tiny 
sausages  served  on  your  best  Spode 
dishes,  with  a  gay  centerpiece  of  field 
daisies  gathered  the  same  morning. 
Coffee  to  linger  over  while  the  chil- 
dren peruse  the  comics  .  .  ." 

Ha!  Picture  cereal  boxes  scattered 
in  carefree  abandon  across  a  table- 
cloth quaintly  splotched  with  milk 
and  cornflakes.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
average  housewife  nurses  an  inferior- 
ity complex  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  helpful  homemaker  mag- 
azines delivered  to  her  door?  For 
stark  realism,  I  suggest  that  the  edi- 
tor pay  an  impromptu  visit  to  the 
home  of  the  choir  director  or  the 
church-school  superintendent  on  Sun- 
day morning.  Although  it  would  be 
unnerving  for  the  hostess,  it  would 
forever  reassure  families  like  ours 
who  leave  trails  of  toast  crumbs  and 
spilled  orange  juice  in  their  wake! 

At  25  minutes  to  nine,  a  quick 
inspection  reveals  the  three  boys  have 
been  miraculously  assembled  in  good 
order,  hair  combed  and  faces  pink 
with  exertion. 

"Hey,  Mom,  I've  got  a  terrible  sore 
throat,"  Keith  announces  dramatical- 
ly. "It  feels  like  I  swallowed  a  light 
bulb  and  forgot  to  turn  it  off."  Keith 
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love  you  most  when  some  small  fault  betrays  you: 
The  celery  brought  to  picnics — and  no  salt.' 
The  mislaid  glove  repeatedly  delays  you — 
Your  waving  hand  when  policemen  signal  "Halt/" 

The  meetings  when  you  rise  to  read  the  minutes, 
Recalling,  eyes  a-widc,  they're  in  your  coat, 
The  one  you  didn't  wear — with  pockets  in  its 
Lining — that's  safely  holding  every  note. 

And  I'll  hint  at  the  time  you  wrote  the  letter 
To  Uncle  Tim,  and  thanked  him  tor  the  blouse 
That  Helen  sent.  But  surely  you  knew  better 
Than  to  send  those  painters  to  our  neighbor's  house! 

Yet  it  you'd  been  a  model  of  perfection, 
You  never  would  have  looked  in  my  direction. 

— Ralph  \V.  Seager 


uses  the  rich  imagery  of  a  first-grade 
Dr.  Seuss  enthusiast,  but  there  is 
nothing  whimsical  about  the  look  on 
his  face.  I  grab  a  flashlight  and  peer 
anxiously  down  his  throat.  It  is  red 
and  inflamed. 

"Aw,  Mom,  he  just  ate  a  fireball," 
Gordon  exclaims  in  disgust,  produc- 
ing a  sticky  candy  wrapper  from  the 
pocket  of  Keith's  pants.  With  a 
smile  for  me  and  a  surreptitious 
punch  for  Gordon,  the  unsuccessful 
invalid  indicates  resignation  to  his 
usual  Sundav  -morning  fate. 

With  all  in  readiness,  there  re- 
mains only  the  ritual  of  the  offering 
envelopes  before  the  mad  dash  to 
the  car.  To  the  tune  of  rattling  rocket 
banks  (pigs  went  out  with  the  first 
satellite),  Keith  and  Steven  discuss 
their  contributions.  These  we  leave 
entirely  to  their  own  discretion,  in 
the  fervent  hope  that  it  might  devel- 
op some  sense  of  responsibility.  This 
morning  Steven  produces  three  pen- 
nies and  a  slightly  diseased  leaf. 

"It  looks  funny  because  a  worm 
walked  around  on  it,"  he  explains 
patiently,  "but  it  just  fits."  He  de- 
posits the  leaf  carefully  in  his 
envelope,  drops  the  pennies  in  as  an 
afterthought,  and  licks  the  flap  with 
finality.  All  things  come  of  thee,  0 
Lord. 

A  hurried  check  of  his  other  pock- 
ets reveals  three  envelopes  from  pre- 
vious Sundays.  Steven  collects  them 
until  he  has  four  or  five  to  drop  in 
at  once,  a  grand  gesture  seldom 
equalled  in  the  kindergarten  class. 

At  the  last  possible  moment,  I  dress 
the  baby,  resplendent  in  ruffles  and 
lace.  Smiling  and  cooing,  she  cleverly 
avoids  the  bib  under  her  chin  and 
spits  up  neatly  on  one  tiny  sleeve. 
Three  diapers  and  two  dresses  later 
she  passes  rigid  fatherly  inspection. 

The  short  drive  to  the  church  is 
marred  only  by  the  discovery  that  I 
forgot  to  bring  an  extra  diaper  for 
Melissa  and  that  the  boys  are 
crouched  on  the  floor  of  the  car  in 
their  good  Sunday  pants. 

A  comfortable  five  minutes  before 
the  opening  hymn,  my  hat  slightly 
askew  and  one  small  run  in  my  right 
stocking,  I  slip  into  the  pew  beside 
my  husband.  Knowing  with  certain- 
ty that  this  is  the  interlude  that  sus- 
tains my  week,  I  say  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving. 

And  I  promise  myself  next  Sunday 
morning  is  going  to  be  different! 
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Alone  with  the  preacher  tfiat  rainy  Sunday,  I  would  hear- 
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'NE  SUNDAY  morning  when 
|  I  was  11  years  old,  I  awoke  to  the 
i  sound  of  rain  drumming  on  the  roof. 
I  drowsily  watched  the  sparkling 
rivulets  washing  the  windowpanes. 
[  I  glowed,  feeling  that  today  would 
i  he  perfect  for  reading — my  favorite 
I  pastime. 

My  reverie  was  interrupted  by  Pa 

I  calling    from    the    kitchen,    "Steve, 

your  Ma's  sick  this  morning.  It's  up 

I  to  you  and  me  to  get  breakfast." 

Quickly    I    dressed    and    went   to 

mother's   bedside    in    the   darkened 

I  room.  But  she  said  there  was  nothing 

I  could  do  for  her,  so  I  went  to  the 

kitchen  and  dug  into  a  stack  of  hot 

pancakes   Pa   had   baked.   Pancakes 

swimming   in   butter   and   sorghum 

molasses  were  my  favorite  breakfast. 

After  that  Pa  went  out  to  do  the 

I  chores.  Upon   his  return,  while   he 

I  shook  the  rain  off  his  hat  on   the 

i   screened  porch,  he  suggested: 

"Son,  how  would  you  like  to  repre- 

):  sent  the  family  at  church  this  morn- 

I  ing?  Ma  needs  me  to  stay  with  her." 

I  stared  through  the  window  and 

murmured,    "Kinda    wet,   isn't   it?" 

"Sure,"  he  agreed,  "just  what  we've 

:   been  needing.  But  when  did  weather 

keep  our  family  from  a  church  serv- 

i  ice?" 

He  was  right.  If  it  were  raining  or 
snowing,  we  fastened  a  rubberized 
apron  to  the  buggy  top.  Nothing 
short  of  a  blizzard  kept  the  Hol- 
combs  from  attending  divine  service 
in  the  western  Kansas  schoolhouse 
two  miles  from  our  home. 

"How  shall  I  go?"  I  asked  without 
enthusiasm. 

"Why,  ride  your  pony,  or  take  the 

buggy — either  way.  You  have  a  good 

slicker,  and  you're  neither  sugar  nor 

;  salt.  Probably  won't  be  many  there 

today." 

So  when  the  time  came  to  go, 
I  hitched  Old  Buck  to  the  buggy 
and  drove  to  the  schoolhouse.  One 
buggy    was    at    the    hitching    rail 


By  STEVEN  HOLCOMB 

As   told  to  Peryl  Wade   Parsons 


when  I  arrived.  It  was  the  pastor's. 

Inside  the  cloakroom,  I  slipped  out 
of  my  dripping  slicker  and  through 
the  doorway  saw  Reverend  Free- 
lander  sitting  at  a  desk  reading  the 
Bible.  He  was  a  powerful  man  with 
brick-red  whiskers  and  twinkling 
blue  eyes. 

"He'll  call  the  meeting  off  since 
nobody's  here,"  I  hoped.  Mr.  Free- 
lander  saw  me,  stood  up,  and  said 
with  a  hearty  rumble,  "Good  morn- 
ing, Brother  Steve.  It's  a  fine  rain  we 
are  getting." 

I  nodded,  smiled,  and  shook  hands 
self-consciously.  I  regained  some  of 
my  composure  as  I  explained  why  I 
was  the  only  representative  from  our 
family.  Smiling  his  understanding, 
he  took  out  his  watch  and  said,  "It's 
past  time  to  begin  our  worship.  Will 
you  please  choose  a  hymn  ?  Why  not 
sit  here  in  the  front  seat?" 

I  was  astonished.  He  was  about  to 
conduct  a  full  service — and  I  would 
be  the  whole  audience! 

I  had  expected  him  to  say,  "Well, 
looks  like  nobody  else's  coming  so 
we'll  do  without  worship  service  to- 
day." That  would  mean  I  could  get 
an  early  start  on  reading  my  new 
book,  The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

I  drew  a  deep  breath  and  said, 
"All  right,  let's  sing  Onward  Chris- 
tian Soldiers."  I  liked  its  march  tem- 
po, and  I  knew  the  tune. 

Mr.  Freelander  found  a  few  chords 
on  the  wheezy  organ  to  accompany 
us.  And  he  conducted  the  order  of 
service  just  as  he  would  had  the 
room  been  full  of  people. 

Still  astonished,  I  walked  awk- 
wardly to  the  desk  with  my  offering. 

When  I  returned  to  my  seat,  his 
kindly  eyes  found  mine,  and  he 
preached  a  sermon  unique  among 
all  the  sermons  I  have  heard  because 
never  before  or  since  have  I  listened 
to  one  aimed  at  me  alone.  His  kindly 
eyes  never  left  mine  and  I  drank 
the  words  in  so  that  after  40  years 


I  could  still  recall  and  recite  them. 

"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
soul?"  he  began.  "A  person's  soul  is 
a  little  bit  of  the  great  and  good  God 
inside  him.  If  one  neglects  or  de- 
spises his  soul,  it  shrivels  up  like  a 
plant  in  a  dark  cellar. 

"Or  again,  it  is  like  the  soul  of  the 
selfish  man  who  laid  up  much  goods 
for  many  years.  And  again,  it  is  like 
the  soul  of  the  rich  man,  Dives,  who 
paid  no  attention  to  the  beggar  wait- 
ing for  crumbs  at  his  doorstep." 

Such  thoughts,  addressed  to  mc 
alone,  awakened  me  to  God  in  my 
life.  The  faith  I  have  lived  by  was 
planted  that  rainy  morning. 

After  the  benediction,  I  knew 
exactly  what  to  do.  Since  Mr.  Free- 
lander  was  usually  invited  home  by 
one  of  the  families  attending  the 
service,  I  walked  up  to  him,  thanked 
him  for  the  service,  then  invited  him 
home  for  dinner. 

Placing  a  large  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der in  man-to-man  fashion,  he  said. 
"That's  good  of  you,  Brother  Steve, 
but  with  your  mother  being  sick  I 
think  I'd  better  postpone  my  visit." 

I  persisted,  describing  a  generous 
pan  of  beans  with  molasses  and 
chunks  of  ham  on  the  pantry  shelf. 
Besides,  there  was  a  delicious-looking 
prune  pie  waiting  for  its  whipped- 
cream  topping. 

"Ma'll  be  disappointed  if  you  don't 
come,"  I  urged.  "Dinner's  all  ready, 
so  it  won't  be  any  trouble  at  all." 

Mr.  Freelander  accepted,  to  my 
great  joy.  Ma  was  feeling  better 
when  we  returned  from  the  service, 
and  sat  at  the  table  with  us;  but  she 
didn't  eat  much. 

Usually,  I  did  not  say  much  when 
we  had  guests,  but  that  day  I  en- 
tered into  the  conversation.  Some- 
how I  felt  different.  The  preacher 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  conduct 
the  church  service — just  for  me — and 
had  treated  me  like  an  adult. 
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MARCH  3 

Jesus  said  to  them,  "My  food 
is  to  do  the  will  oj  him  who 
sent  me,  and  to  accomplish 
his  work." — John  4:34 

LOST  $65,000  last  week,"  he 
said  calmly.  That  distressed 
me,  since  he  was  elderly  and  not 
wealthy.  He  and  his  good  wife  con- 
tributed more  to  that  little  church, 
where  I  was  pastor  in  1930  during 
the  great  economic  depression,  than 
any  other  family.  They  gave  $5  a 
week   plus   extras. 

"That's  too  bad,"  I  replied  gravely 
as  together  we  lifted  boards  to  help 
build  a  small  addition  to  the  church. 
I  thought  fearfully — "will  this  take 
their  retirement  money?  Maybe  they 
can't  give  to  the  church  any  more." 
I  was  not  getting  full  salary  because 
so  many  of  our  142  members  were 
out  of  work. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  said  as  though 
he  had  read  my  mind.  "We  have 
something  left.  We're  sorry  the 
mortgages  we  hold  were  wiped  out, 
but  that  is  not  as  important  as  build- 
ing these  rooms.  The  children  need 
them.  This  is  the  work  I  like  to  do." 
He  and  his  wife  continued  to  attend 
every  service,  to  give,  and  to  work. 

That  is  not  exactly  refusing  food 
to  continue  with  God's  work,  as 
Jesus  did.  Nevertheless,  the  incident 
does  indicate  that  this  man,  and  in- 
numerable others  like  him,  live  to 
work  for  God  instead  of  struggling 
for  money  with  which  to  buy  the 
next  sumptuous  meal  and  luxury. 
To  men  like  him,  food  is  sustenance, 


not  basic  satisfaction;  money  is 
material  for  helpfulness,  not  desire 
fulfilled. 

To  be  allowed  to  serve  God  and 
his  fellowmen  was  all  Jesus  asked 
from  life.  And  a  Christian  is  a  person 
who  has  caught  something  of  his 
spirit  and  is  growing  up  in  his  like- 
ness. 

JJragfr:  Our  Father,  God,  each  time 
I  eat,  help  me  to  be  genuinely  thank- 
ful, and  help  me  to  rise  from  the 
table  saying,  "Lord,  I  give  my 
strength  to  thee."  Amen. 

— G.    LEMUEL    FENN 

MARCH  10 

"For  the  Son  oj  Man  himselj 
did  not  come  to  be  served 
but  to  serve,  and  to  give  his 
life  to  set  many  others  free." 
—Mark  10:45   (Phillips) 

'TjTHE  BANQUET  hall  was  pre- 
VJ'  pared  and  ready.  It  was  not  to 
be  a  large  gathering,  but  it  was  an 
occasion  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  it  included  only  the  inner  corps 
of  followers  of  a  man  whose  avowed 
purpose  was  to  rule  the  world. 


For  daily  Bible  reading  on  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Lessons  see 
Epworth  Notes — published  monthly 
by  the  Methodist  Board  of  Education. 
(Available  from  the  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House,  201  Eighth  Avenue, 
South,  Nashville  3.  Tennessee,  at 
$1.50  a  year.) — Your  Editors. 


The  meal  proceeded  as  planned. 
When  it  was  finished  this  master  of 
men  arose  from  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  cast  aside  his  outer 
clothing  and,  taking  a  basin  of  water, 
began  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  men. 

No  act,  no  statement  could  cut 
more  completely  across  the  natural 
inclinations  and  instinct  of  man  than 
these.  We  spend  our  years  seeking 
to  gain  the  top.  We  desire  to  sit  in 
the  place  of  honor,  to  be  served.  Into 
this  smug  pattern  of  human  values, 
the  words  of  Jesus  fling  their  chal- 
lenge to  us  like  a  sharp  beam  of  light 
stabbing  the  darkness:  Whosoever 
will  be  the  greatest  among  you,  shall 
be  the  servant  of  all. 

It  is  not  only  his  words  but  his 
very  life  that  flings  out  the  challenge, 
"for  the  Son  of  Man  himself  did  not 
come  to  be  served  but  to  serve,"  and 
that  to  the  ultimate  degree  for  he 
came  "to  give  his  life  to  set  many 
others  free." 

If  we  as  Christians  are  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  day,  it  will  be  be- 
cause we  have  first  met  the  challenge 
of  Jesus: 

"If  any  man  would  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  daily  and  follow  me.  For 
whoever  would  save  his  life  will  lose 
it,  and  whoever  loses  his  life  for  my 
sake,  he  will  save  it." 

JJraytr:  Our  Father,  give  us  the 
courage  to  accept  the  challenge 
which  you  have  given  us  through 
your  Son,  and  lead  us  that  it  may 
become  the  pattern  of  our  daily 
living.  Amen. 

— J.   ARTHUR  DAHLSTRAND 
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MARCH  17 

"Why  do  you  call  me  'Lord, 
Lord'  and  not  do  what  1 
tell  you?"— Luke  6:46 

ANY  OF  us  can  remember  the 
announcement  of  the  crack- 
ing of  the  atom.  We  have  never 
ceased  to  be  amazed  at  the  resultant 
developments  of  that  scientific 
achievement.  Man's  knowledge  of  the 
physical  world  has  been  progressive 
and  accumulative,  and  the  stages 
have  been  marked  by  announce- 
ments of  certain  discoveries. 

Jesus  was  not  so  much  an  idealist, 
as  often  supposed,  but  more  like  one 
announcing  the  spiritual  laws  of 
life.  Many  of  the  announcements 
about  the  spiritual  relationships  of 
men  were  given  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Jesus  also  pointed  out 
ways  of  testing  whether  or  not  men 
were  following  these  spiritual  laws. 
We  have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed 
at  the  resultant  developments  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  live  by  the  laws 
announced  by  Jesus. 

But  one  factor  that  greatly  clouds 
our  sight  as  we  look  for  the  results 
of  living  by  spiritual  law  is  the  fact 
of  hypocrisy.  Jesus  said,  "Why  do 
you  call  me  'Lord,  Lord,'  and  not 
do  what  I  tell  you?"  Or  we  might 
hear  the  question  this  way,  "Why 
do  you  call  me  'Lord,  Lord,'  and 
not  love  God  with  your  whole  being 
and  not  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self?" 

Why  should  we  call  the  law  of 
gravity  good  and  true  if  we  should 
go  about  trying  to  secure  every 
article  in  midair  somehow,  not  hav- 
ing the  faith  that  articles  can  be 
laid  down  and  trusted  to  remain 
secure  because  of  the  law  of  gravity? 

There  are  no  good  results  from 
being  religious  unless  we  learn  and 
live  by  the  spiritual  laws  Jesus  an- 
nounced. Many  of  our  failures  and 
disappointments  in  religious  experi- 
ences occur  because  we  call  Christ 
"Lord,  Lord,"  but  do  not  live  by  the 
things  he  said. 

Praam  O  Lord,  help  us  by  the  work 
of  thy  creative  and  life-giving  Spirit 
to  more  fully  give  ourselves  to  doing 
what  you  tell  us  to  do. 

— J.    EDWARD   PHILLIPS 

MARCH  24 

"For  I  have  not  spoken  on 
my  own  authority;  the 
Father  who  sent  me  has 
himself  given  me  command- 
ment what  to  say  and  what 
to  speak." — John  12:49 

ANY  YEARS  ago  as  the  acids 

Iffc^V  0f  modernity  were  eating  into 

'the    Christian    tradition,    a    widely 

known   British   leader   in   arts   and 

•  letters  made  an  unusual  statement. 


Sir  J.  Middleton  Murray  said,  "It 
has  become  necessary  for  me  to 
make  up  my  mind  about  Jesus."  The 
result  was  his  book  Jesus:  Man  of 
Genius. 

The  Bible  verse  above  is  of  the 
same  serious  spirit.  It  is  a  part  of  a 
section  which  speaks  of  the  inescap- 
able judgment  upon  those  who  hear 
and  then  turn  away. 

Jesus  said,  "If  anyone  hears  my 
sayings  and  does  not  keep  them  .  .  . 
the  word  that  I  have  spoken  will  be 
his  judge  on  the  last  day."  (John 
12:47-48.) 

How  could  Jesus  make  such  an 
uncompromising  and  unequivocal 
statement?  Because  the  Father  who 
sent  him  commanded  him  to  speak 
as  he  did.  He  believed  he  had  ulti- 
mate authority  supporting  him. 

A  Moslem  woman  educator  said 
to  me  the  other  day  she  couldn't 
be  a  Christian  because  she  couldn't 
turn  the  other  cheek.  I  thought  for 
a  moment:  have  I?  could  I? 

Is  Jesus  simply  holding  us  to  an 
impossible  standard?  No,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  is  holding  us  to  the  highest 
standard  of  which  we  are  capable 
in  the  spirit  and  direction  of  his 
words.  But  he  does  insist  on  our  best. 

With  his  loving  care,  Jesus  will 
assist  those  of  us  who  are  humble 
and  repentant.  He  will  help  us  to 
achieve  much  of  what  the  Father 
commanded  him  to  say.  At  that 
point,  we  stand  before  a  loving 
Father  dependent  upon  his  wise  and 
comprehensive  judgment. 

JJrayrr:  O  God,  we  thank  thee  for 
the  clear  revelation  of  thyself  which 
we  see  in  Jesus.  Help  us  to  respond 
to  this  revelation  with  the  under- 
standing, courage,  and  dedication 
which  it  deserves.  Amen. 

— RAY    BOND 
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"Take  ye  heed,  watch  and 
pray;  for  ye  know  not  when 
the  time  is."— Mark  13:33 
(KJV) 


E  PREACHERS  take  comfort 
in  Eutychus.  He  was  the  young 
man,  sitting  on  the  third-story 
window  ledge  of  a  house  in  Troas, 
who  fell  asleep  listening  to  Paul  and 
tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  candles, 
the  crowd,  the  service  (Adam  Clarke 
says  it  lasted  six  hours!),  and  maybe 
Paul  himself  made  the  place  stuffy. 
Paul's  composure  on  the  occasion, 
Halford  Luccock  suggested,  might 
indicate  it  was  not  the  first  time 
a  listener  had  fallen  asleep! 

People  do  not  sleep  in  church  as 
they  used  to.  We  would  like  to  think 
preaching  is  better.  Probably  it  is 
more  because  the  times  are  tenser. 

"Watch,"  Jesus  admonishes.  We 
do  watch,  and  with  apprehension.  We 
watch  and  listen  as  international 
crises  come  and  go.  Our  nation  keeps 
an  unceasing  watch  in  the  skies. 

Our  problem  is  to  watch  for  the 
right  things,  and  to  learn  to  live  as 
Christians  in  tense  days. 

Both  in  the  soul's  life  and  the 
nation's  existence,  our  eyes  can  be 
on  the  wrong  or  the  secondary 
things.  For  both,  it  is  disastrous.  If 
we  watch  possessions  mostly,  we  can 
lose  our  souls.  If  we  watch  our  bomb 
shelters  mostly,  we  can  lose  the 
chances  for  peace.  Jesus  would  have 
us  watchful  for  the  soul's  eternal 
survival,  the  nation's  fulfillment  of 
God's  purpose  in  history. 

But  how  do  we  live  in  tense  days? 
Couple  with  our  text  from  Mark 
one  from  Matthew:  "Do  not  be 
anxious  for  tomorrow."  We  are 
called  to  the  practice  of  all  Chris- 
tian disciplines — prayer  particularly, 
church  attendance,  proportionate 
giving,  Christian  service  to  others. 

Let  Christians  be  Christian:  They 
will  have  resources  to  live  watch- 
fully, and  know  rightly  what  to 
watch  for. 

JJragrr:  "Help  me  to  watch  and  pray, 
And  on  thyself  rely/Assured,  if  I 
my  trust  betray,  I  shall  forever  die." 
Amen. 

— JASPER  A.  STEELE 


\M' 


An  Ancient  Collect . . . 

O  God,  who  hast  folded  back  the  mantle  of  the  night 
to  clothe  us  in  the  golden  glory  of  the  day, 
chase  from  our  hearts  all  gloomy  thoughts, 
and  make  us  glad  with  the  brightness  of  hope, 
that  we  may  effectively  aspire  to  unvvon  virtues; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

— a.d.  590 
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Central  Methodist  Church 

in  Spokane:  Once  it  symbolized 

the  undying  Methodist  dream. 


Spokane  Self- Helpers  RE 


Slowly  and  silently,  in 

the  midst  of  progress  and 

change,  the  big  downtown  church 

was  dying  of  neglect.  .  .  .  Could 

Central  Methodist  be  saved? 


Champion  self-helper: 

Mrs.  /.  P.  Armand,  75,  a  retired 

minister's   wife,  sanded  and 

varnished  half  the  pews. 


OPOKANE  isn't  a  very  old  city, 
even  as  American  cities  go.  Founded 
in  1872,  it  fed  lustily  on  lumber, 
minerals,  and  livestock  to  grow  past 
the  180,000  population  mark  as  the 
financial  and  commercial  center  of 
eastern  Washington's  great  inland 
empire. 

The  Methodists  who  built  their 
big,  new  church  near  the  business 
district  in  1905  were  descendants  of 
the  pioneer  Westerners  who  had 
known  the  circuit  riders.  It  was  an 
impressive  brick  structure  with  twin 
towers,  Gothic  arches,  and  great 
stained-glass  windows.  Through  the 
early  1900s  Central  Methodist  was 
easily  accessible  to  almost  everyone 
in  the  growing  city.  Thronged  every 
Sunday  by  some  of  Spokane's  most 
respected  citizens,  it  grew  into  one 
of  the  most  active  and  forward-look- 
ing churches  in 'the  state;  it  became, 
in  fact,  the  mother  church  of  the 
Spokane  area.  At  least  three  impor- 
tant institutions  in  the  city — a 
Deaconess  hospital.  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, and  Rockwood  Manor,  a 
retirement  home — owe  their  existence 
to  the  Christian  charity  of  Central 
Methodists. 

But  that  was  years  ago.  What  has 
happened  to  Central  Methodist  re- 
cently is  a  story  common  to  many 
once-flourishing  churches  all  over 
the  United  States.  As  any  business 
district  expands,  homes  disappear. 
Central  Methodist  today  finds  itself 


hemmed  in  by  parking  lots,  garages, 
small  shops,  hotels,  and  apartment 
buildings.  The  founding  fathers  all 
are  gone,  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  attend  newer  churches 
in  the  suburbs.  As  a  result,  Central 
Methodist's  drop  in  membership  be- 
came alarming.  Only  two  years  ago, 
church  rolls  were  trimmed  from 
1,600  to  1,200. 

When  the  Rev.  James  Albertson 
became  pastor  there  in  1960,  he  had 
no  illusions  about  the  situation.  If 
the  old  church  were  to  live  again, 
the  first  step  would  have  to  be  an 
overall  face-lifting.  But  where  would 
the  money  come  from?  The  church's 
bank  credit  had  sunk  to  zero,  and 
the  educational  unit  remained  un- 
roofed. Sixty  percent  of  the  dwin- 
dling congregation  were  elderly 
people  on  fixed  incomes  or  pensions; 
another  20  percent  were  young  mar- 
ried couples  starting  out  in  apart- 
ments nearby  (many  soon  would 
move  to  the  suburbs) ;  and  the 
remaining  20  percent  were  young 
unmarried  adults. 

At  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  his  previous 
pastorate,  Mr.  Albertson  had  seen 
what  a  congregation  of  enthusiastic 
self-helpers  can  do.  To  save  money, 

Methodist  self-helpers  at  w\ 
Later  they'll  have  a  remodeled  chanc\ 
with  new  organ  console,  pulpit,  lec\ 
Communion  rail,  and  choir 
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Wednesday  night  at  church: 

The  tools  woe  laid  out  at  6  p.m. 

and  uor/(   began   immediately. 

All  were  ready  by  9  for  the  snac\ 

served  by  the  Woman's  Society. 


Self-helpers  range  in  age 
from  the  oldest  to  the  rather 
young  li\e  Mi\e  Williamson,  12, 
who  snalies  a  communication 
wire  through  the  attic. 
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the  Wenatchee  folk  turned  them- 
selves into  carpenters,  painters, 
electricians,  and  burden-bearers. 
Something  similar  would  have  to  be 
done  at  Spokane  to  keep  a  fine  old 
church  from  crumbling  eventually 
into  ruin. 

Even  so,  a  great  deal  of  money 
would  be  needed  to  buy  materials. 
A  Spokane  bank,  agreeing  that 
Central  Methodist  was  worth  saving, 
advanced  $80,000  to  pay  off  existing 
debts  and  roof  the  educational  unit. 
The  Methodist  Board  of  Missions, 
reassured  by  the  congregation's 
determination  to  do  much  of  the 
work,  advanced  another  $50,000. 

Less  than  two  years  after  do-it- 
yourself  became  a  congregational 
slogan  at  Spokane,  Mr.  Albertson  can 
say:  "Those  who  said  that  Central 
Methodist  is  dead  will  find  it  is  a 
very  lively  corpse!"  Attendance  is 
up  10  percent  on  Sunday  mornings. 
But  just  as  significant  are  activities 
that  take  place  there  at  night  and 
on  weekends.  Then  the  old  building 
is  alive  with  the  sound  of  hammers, 
saws,  sandpaper,  and  the  odors  of 
paint  and  varnish.  The  tools,  by  the 
way,  are  on  loan  from  the  Wenatchee 
church. 

"The    days    of    miracles    are    not 


The  beheading  of  a  stairway 

monstrosity,  "Old  Mr.  Newel-Post," 

shows  the  fun  and  the  spirit  of 

Central  Methodist's  new  life. 


past,"  Mr.  Albertson  says.  "In  the 
midst  of  blight  and  declining  popula- 
tion, Central  is  growing  again  in 
membership  and  interest.  The  sanctu- 
ary has  been  renovated  .  .  .  we  are 
in  our  new  offices.  We  even  have  an 
evening  service.  Last  Sunday  night 
there  were  397  present." 

True,  the  money  already  is  gone, 
but  there  are  many  other  things  the 
Spokane  do-it-yourselfers  want  to  do 
to  put  Central  Methodist  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  Methodism  in  the 
great  Northwest.  One  thing  is  sure: 
they'll  find  a  way,  even  if  they  have 
to  do  it  all  themselves! 
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in  Fiction 


With  GERALD  KENNEDY,  bishop,  los  angeles  area 


N  THE  exclusive  community  of  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  a  man  should  not  walk  the 
streets  after  10  p.m.  For  if  he  takes  an 
evening  stroll,  he  is  likely  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  police  and  asked  for  identifica- 
tion. 

Why  is  he  not  riding  in  a  car  like  any 
decent  citizen?  If  he  cannot  afford  a  car, 
he  has  no  business  on  the  streets  of 
Beverly  Hills,  anyway. 

We  have  gone  so  far  out  in  mechaniz- 
ing our  life  that  any  man  who  still  prefers 
to  put  forth  physical  effort,  rather  than 
let  a  machine  do  it  for  him,  is  regarded 
as  so  eccentric  as  not  to  be   trusted. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  the  goal 
of  this  generation  seems  to  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  physical  activity?  We  no  longer 
wind  our  watches,  and  many  of  us  do  not 
wind  up  the  windows  in  our  cars.  And 
I  have  seen  electric  toothbrush  advertise- 
ments. Electric  typewriters  take  physical 
exertion  away  from  the  hands  of  our 
secretaries  and,  incidentally,  I  am  told, 
tend  to  add  two  pounds  a  month  to  their 
weight.  Machinery  is  getting  to  be  almost 
more  important  than  people. 

On  election  night  last  fall,  I  sat  in 
wonderment  as  broadcasters  predicted 
victory  for  Governor  Pat  Brown  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  very  moment  when  Richard 
M.   Nixon  was  leading  by  about   18,000 

I  votes.  They  did  it  with  a  machine.  On  the 
basis  of  the  vote  in  certain  key  precincts, 
they  determined  trends;  and  by  feeding 
these  into  a  machine,  they  predicted  the 
winner  early  in  the  evening. 

A  few  years  ago,  several  other  religious 
leaders  and  I  visited  Offutt  Air  Force 
Base  just  south  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  Here  is 
the  nerve  center  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  We  were  briefed  by  the 
commanding  general  and  his  associates 
as  to  the  purpose  of  this  arm  of  our 
defense  and   how   it  would  work. 

Deep  in  the  earth  beyond  the  reach 
of  nuclear  bombs  was  sensitive  equipment 
hich  scanned  the  skies  and  put  the 
planes  with  their  nuclear  warheads  into 
the  air  immediately  if  some  suspicious 
unidentified  object  appeared  on  the 
screen.  Here,  we  were  in  direct  com- 
munication with  outposts  all  over  the 
world. 

The  whole  process  of  launching  a 
nuclear  war  was  explained.  There  would 
never  be  very  much  warning  but,  we 
were  told,  there  would  be  enough  to 
allow   a    retaliatory    striking    force    to   de- 


stroy whatever  power  had  launched  an 
attack  on  the  United  States.  One  man 
asked  if  this  was  top  secret.  The  reply 
was  that  we  could  talk  about  it  all  we 
wished,  because  it  was  hoped  that  Russia 
would  understand  that  it  was  impossible 
to  attack  us  without  being  destroyed  in 
the  process. 

What  troubled  all  of  us  was  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mistake  being  made.  What 
about  an  attack  launched  because  some- 
body had  seen  something  that  wasn't 
there?  We  were  assured  that  this  could 
never  happen  since  every  safety  precau- 
tion had  been  taken.  But  I  have  a  sneaky 
kind  of  mind,  and  I  recalled  that  cars 
had  broken  down,  that  watches  had 
stopped,  that  electric  windows  had  re- 
fused  to  work. 

I  wondered  how  anybody  could  be 
sure  that,  with  such  a  complicated  system 
as  SAC  operated,  something  might  not 
go  wrong.  Machines  are  wonderful  when 
they  work,  but  when  they  fail,  we  wish 
there  was  some  old-fashioned  physical 
way  of  operating  the  equipment. 

All  this  leads  to  a  look  at  the  best- 
seller FAIL-SAFE,  by  Eugene  Burdick  and 
Harvey  Wheeler  (McCraw-Hill,  $4.95). 
These  two  brethren  believe  that  SAC's 
equipment  can  go  wrong,  and  they  write 
a  story  based  on  the  horror  of  just  such 
a  mishap.  They  know  all  the  involvements. 

As  I  read  the  book,  I  felt  I  was  being 
briefed  again  by  the  officers  in  charge  of 
this  intricate  defense  machinery.  A  mis- 
take is  made,  and  a  desperate  attempt 
follows  to  shoot  down  the  American  plane 
carrying  the  bomb  to  Moscow.  The  Presi- 
dent gets  on  the  private  telephone  line 
direct  to  the  Russian  premier.  (Incidental- 
ly, I  saw  in  a  paper  that  this  is  now 
being  seriously  suggested  as  necessary.) 
Finally,  the  Russian  is  convinced  of  the 
President's  sincerity,  but  what  good  will 
that  do  if  the  bomb  reaches  its  Moscow 
target?  How  could  he  explain  that  we 
did  not  mean  it  and  somebody  had 
blundered? 

The  whole  thing  builds  u,i  to  a  terrify- 
ing climax.  I  dare  not  tell  you  what 
happens  in  the  end,  or  it  will  spoil  the 
book  for  you.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
conclusion  is  terrific.  If  you  need  any 
convincing  that  we  should  get  behind 
disarmament,  this  one  is  for  you. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  did  not  like 
the  book  very  much,  but  that  may  be 
because  it  is  obviously  a  "message"  writ- 


ing.   This    is    not    literature,    as    a  novel 

ought  to  be;   it   is   a   tract   of   the  times 

which  describes  dramatically  how  much 
later  it  is  than  we  think. 

I  turn  now  to  a  change-of-pace  book 
with  a  vengeance,  and  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  THE  UNCLE,  by  Margaret  Abrams 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $3.50).  Here  is  a 
little  boy  named  Cus  who  was  born  after 
his  sister  was  married  so  that  his  sister's 
first  boy  is  his  age.  That  means  that  Cus 
is  an  uncle  when  seven  years  old,  with 
a    nephew  who   also   is   seven   years   old. 

If  you  think  this  does  not  cause  com- 
plications, you  have  forgotten  childhood. 
Cus  is  tormented  by  his  companions  as 
though  being  an  uncle  were  something 
disgraceful.  Nobody  can  give  him  an 
explanation  that  makes  sense.  Confused, 
he    finds    life    almost    unbearable. 

There  are  some  earthy  passages  as 
"the  uncle"  discovers  sex  although  he 
does  not  know  what  it  means.  This  may 
offend  some  readers,  but  to  me  it  was 
a  part  of  the  story  and  handled  with 
good   taste. 

Cus  is  quite  a  fellow,  and  so  are  the 
members  of  his  family.  Read  it  right  after 
Fail-Safe.  It  will  help  us  to  remember 
that  even  in  our  kind  of  world,  there 
are   children. 

POWER,  by   Howard   Fast  (Doubleday, 

$4.95),  is  an  account  of  the  rise  of  labor 
power  in  the  United  States.  Beginning 
with  the  coal  miners  and  their  desperate 
plight,  it  takes  us  up  through  the  Roose- 
velt regime  and  the  governmental  en- 
couragement for  labor  to  organize. 
Howard  Fast  is  familiar  with  this  field, 
and  he  tells  a  story  that  marches  with 
violence  and  sacrifice.  He  is  on  the  side 
of  labor,  but  he  is  not  blind  to  its  faults. 

Altogether,  the  book  has  an  authentic 
ring  and  is  something  very  much  more 
than  just  a  propaganda  yarn.  This  like- 
wise is  the  story  of  war,  but  on  a  different 
plane.  It  is  a  story,  also,  of  people  striv- 
ing for  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
for  their  children. 

Our  need  to  expend  ourselves  can  never 
be  eliminated,  but  let  it  be  for  social 
progress  and  justice.  Let  our  fight  be  for 
life  and  not  death.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
end  on  this  note.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
Browsing's  literary  fare  this  month  comes 
close  to  providing  a  fairly  balanced  diet. 
It  is  now  time  for  the  dietitian  to  sign  off. 
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1  HAVE  always  thought  that  one  of 
the  most  exciting  feats  oi  teaching  evet 
accomplished  was  that  ol  Anne  Sulli- 
van, who  brought  Helen  Keller  out  of 
a  dark  world  ol  silence  and  loneliness 
into  communication  with  the  life  Miss 

Killer  learned  to  love  so  well. 

Thus.  I  have  been  interested  in  The 
Three  Lives  of  Helen  Keller  (Dou- 
bleday.  J455)  in  which  Richard  Har- 
rity  and  Ralph  G.  Martin  have  re- 
created  Miss  Keller's  story  in  words 
and  pictures. 

1 1  you  have  seen  the  Broadway  play 
or  the  motion  picture  about  the  youth- 
ful Helen  and  her  teacher,  you  will 
want  to  know  the  results  ot  that  crea- 
tive partnership.  You  will  find  a  vivid 
report  in  this  pictorial  biography. 

In  the  last  JO  years,  archaeological 
discoveries  have  opened  up  exciting 
new  dimensions  in  our  understanding 
ol  the  lands  and  people  of  the  Bible — 
and  ot  the  Bible  itself. 

Our  Living  Bible  (McGraw-Hill, 
Si1!)  takes  lull  advantage  ol  this  new 
knowledge  to  bring  the  Scriptures 
magnilucnlly  alive.  Not  a  commentary 
in  the  Scholarly  sense — though  it  is 
meticulously  accurate — this  book  is  de- 
signed tor  the  layman  to  read  lor  pure 
enjoyment  and  discovery.  More  than 
100  illustrations,  all  in  natural  color. 
heighten    the   excellent    text. 

Dr.  Michael  Avi-Yonah.  professor 
ol  archaeology  at  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity ot  ferusalem,  wrote  the  Old  Testa 
ment  commentary.  Dr.  Emil  G. 
Kr.uding.  formerly  on  the  faculties  ot 
Columbia  University  and  Union  Theo- 

nnarv.   is   the   author   of   the 


form   of 
d  in   The  Three  lives  ot  l  [elen 
Ktllir     Deaf   and   blind,   still   she 
:    from    nature. 
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\ew  Testament  commentary,  the 
foreword  is  by  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  expert 
William  F.  Albright,  professor  emeritus 
ol    Semitic    languages.    Johns    Hopkins 

University . 

The  book,  measuring  8%  by  10% 
inches,  has  5H4  pages  and  is  a  con- 
densation ol  the  5-VolumC  Illustrated 
World  of  the  Bible  Library  that  costs 
$100.  Mrs.  Barnabas  and  I  do  not  have 
the  5-volumc  set  lor  the  same  reason 
vou  probably  do  not  have  it — the 
family  budget  will  not  stretch  that  tar. 
But  Our  Living  Bible  makes  the 
rounds  of  our  house.  You  are  likely 
to  find  it  on  Bonnie  Barnabas'  desk  as 
she  prepares  to  teach  her  church-school 
fourth-graders,  amongst  Tommy  Bar- 
nabas'  homework  as  he  looks  up  a 
historical  reference,  in  my  own  work- 
room, even  in  the  kitchen,  because  that 
is  where  Mrs.  Barnabas  finds  it  con- 
venient to  put  together  her  part  of  the 
Woman's  Society  programs. 


I  think  your  family  would  find  as 
many   uses  for  it. 

World  Communist  Party  member- 
ship has  increased  to  a  total  of  more 
than  40  million,  and  the  United 
States  is  the  major  target  for  attack 
by  the  world  communist  movement. 
Right  now  the  Communists  are  en- 
gaged in  a  systematic  campaign  to  at- 
tract American  young  people.  Party 
leaders  have  been  appearing  as  speakers 
on  college  campuses,  expounding 
communist  ideology  and  asserting  the 
supremacy  of  the  communist  way  of 
life. 

In  the  face  of  this  very  real  threat, 
too  many  Americans  are  inclined  to 
haul  off  and  call  anybody  who  does 
not  agree  with  them  a  "Communist." 
Yet  reckless  charges  against  individuals 
and  false  statements  about  the  nature 
of  communism  and  its  penetration  into 
American     life     actually     serve     com- 


munism's  cause  by  creating  disunity 
at  the  very  time  we  need  unity  and 
strength. 

This  is  the  warning  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  who,  as  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has 
the  responsibility  for  chasing  down 
Communists.  He  tells  Americans  what 
they  can  do  against  communism  as 
individuals  and  what  they  should  leave 
to  legally  constituted  authorities  in  A 
Study  of  Communism  (Holt  Rine- 
hart  Winston,  $3.95).  The  book  traces 
the  history  of  communism  and  con- 
trasts American  freedom  and  commu- 
nist totalitarianism. 

The  way  for  Americans  to  defeat 
communism's  false  claims  is  through 
knowledge,  information,  and  reliance 
on  democratic  principles,  Hoover  de- 
clares. 

I  was  interested  in  his  distinction 
between  knowledge  and  information. 
It  is  knowledge  that  is  shared  in 
Christianity  and  Communism 
(Abingdon,  paper,  60^  a  single  copy, 
$6  a  dozen).  Here,  theologian  Wil- 
liam E.  Hordern  recognizes  com- 
munism as  a  religion  and  contrasts  it 
with   our    Christian    faith. 

Communism's  real  threat  is  not  that 
it  is  godless,  Dr.  Hordern  believes,  but 
that  it  is  idolatry.  He  agrees  with  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr  that:  "It  worships  a  god 
who  is  the  unqualified  ally  of  one 
group  in  society  and  against  all  others." 

For  all  their  dialectical  materialism, 
the  Communists  are  less  realistic  than 
Christians,  Dr.  Hordern  suggests.  The 
Christian  knows  that  the  Communist 
is  deluded  when  he  expects  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  to  remove  sin. 
The  Christian  understands  the  roots 
of  sin  within  the  heart  of  man,  and 
he  does  not  expect  to  see  the  perfect 
society  built  upon  the  earth. 

Dr.  Hordern's  book  is  particularly 
significant  because  it  has  been  designed 
as  an  elective  study  for  youth  and 
adults,  and  has  been  issued  by  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Education  for  use 
in  church-school  classes  and  other 
groups.  The  author  is  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  our  Methodist 
Garrett  Theological  Seminary.  Follow- 
ing his  discussion,  which  first  appeared 
in  the  magazine  Christian  Action,  is 
an  excellent  bibliography  for  additional 
reading. 

Together  provides  additional  read- 
ing, too.  Look  among  your  back 
copies  for  Why  the  Sniping  at  Our 
Preachers?  [March,  1962,  page  14] 
and  //  the  Communists  Ta\e  Over  in 
the  United  States  [December,  1962, 
page  24]. 

John  F.  Kennedy  has  done  a  good 
bit  of  dictator-facing  since  he  became 
president  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
the  years  before  World  War  II  a  still 
younger  man  was  the  first  Western 
statesman  to  meet  with  Adolf  Hitler 
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Symbolic  of  the   Trinity  in  form,  the  Pilgrim    Congregational  Church, 

Redding,  Calif.,  was  the  last  church  designed  by  Fran\  Lloyd   Wright.   Wright's 

principles  are  outlined  in  Architecture:  Man  in  Possession  of  His  Earth. 


and  Stalin.  He  was  English  statesman 
Anthony  Eden,  who  was  in  the  center 
of  international  negotiations  from  the 
time  he  was  29. 

Eden  recalls  the  years  from  1923  to 
1938  in  Facing  the  Dictators 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $7.50).  It  is  the 
second  published  volume  of  his 
memoirs,  but  chronologically  it  pre- 
cedes the  first.  Those  were  the  years 
that  led  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  and  Eden  gives  us  an  unforgettable 
view  of  the  men  and  events  by  which 
the  fate  of  nations  was  shaped. 

Of  Hitler,  whom  he  met  for  the  first 
time  in  1934,  he  said  he  "impressed 
me  ...  as  much  more  than  a  dema- 
gogue." He  termed  his  first  discussion 
with  Mussolini,  the  same  year,  as 
"crisp  and  easy." 

Stalin  impressed  him  from  the  first, 
he  says,  "and  my  opinion  of  his  abilities 
has  not  wavered.  .  .  .  Though  I  knew 
the  man  to  be  without  mercy,  I  re- 
spected the  quality  of  his  mind  and 
even  felt  a  sympathy  which  I  have 
never  been  able  entirely  to  analyse." 
After  his  first  meeting  with  the  Russian 
dictator,  in  1935,  he  reported  to  the 
British  cabinet  that  Stalin  was:  "a  man 
of  strong  oriental  traits  of  character 
with  unshakable  assurance  and  control, 
whose  courtesy  in  no  way  hid  from  us 
an  implacable  ruthlessness." 

In  1938,  he  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons:  "I  am  certain  in  my  own 
mind  that  progress  depends  ...  on  a 
firm  spirit." 

Convinced  that  Neville  Chamberlain, 
then  prime  minister,  would  never  stand 
on  that  "firm  spirit,"  Eden  resigned 
as  foreign  secretary  that  same  year. 

Of  his  resignation,  Winston  Church- 
ill wrote:  "From  midnight  till  dawn 
I  lay  in  my  bed  consumed  by  emotions 
of  sorrow  and  fear.  There  seemed  one 
strong,  young  figure  standing  up 
against  long,  dismal,  drawling  tides  of 


drift  and  surrender,  of  wrong  measure- 
ments and  feeble  impulses  ...  he 
seemed  to  me  at  this  moment  to  em- 
body the  life-hope  of  the  British  nation. 
.  .  .  Now  he  was  gone." 

Eden's  account  of  those  momentous 
years  is  fascinatingly  candid,  with  a 
lot  to  say  to  students  of  international 
relations  today. 

The  principles  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  expressed  in  architecture  ap- 
ply to  all  the  arts.  So,  as  a  writer,  I 
have  been  delighting  in  Architecture: 
Man  in  Possession  of  His  Earth 
(Doubleday,  $10). 

In  this  beautiful  book,  illustrated 
with  the  great  architect's  work,  Wright 
explains  architecture  in  terms  of  its 
basic,  common  materials:  "Architecture 
must  be  true  to  the  principle  of  Unity, 
the  timeless  element  of  beauty  that 
lives  in  all  great  works  of  art.  A  build- 
ing must  be  true  to  the  nature  of  its 
site  and  environment,  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed." 

In  addition,  the  volume  contains  a 
biography  of  Wright  by  his  daughter, 
Iovanna  Lloyd  Wright. 

Mrs.  Barnabas  has  been  reading  The 
Priceless  Gift  (McGraw-Hill,  $6.95). 
I  have  been  making  my  way  through 
Mr.  Wilson's  War  (Doubleday, 
$6.95).  And  at  meals,  we  have  been 
comparing   notes. 

During  two  years  of  engagement  and 
almost  30  years  of  marriage,  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Ellen  Axson  Wilson  were 
never  separated  for  more  than  a  day  or 
two  without  writing  to  each  other. 
After  his  death,  their  correspondence- 
was  found  in  the  Wilson  home  in 
Washington.  Now  their  daughter, 
Eleanor  Wilson  McAdoo,  shares 
them  with  us  in  The  Priceless  Gift. 
She   has   selected   and   edited   some   of 
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one  world? 
under  God? 

These  two  questions — which  together  moke  up 
the  title  of  the  tenth  in  the  series  of  BASIC 
CHRISTIAN  BOOKS— chollcnget  Christion  adults 
to  o  closer  look  ot  the  future  ONE  WORLD 
UNDER  GOD  by  Henry  E  Kolbe  of  Garrett  The- 
ological Seminary  insists  that  if  there  is  to  be 
one  world  of  men  in  this  nuclear  age,  it  must  be 
one  world  under  God. 

Whot  of  the  conflict  of  nation  with  nation, 
rocc  with  race,  culture  with  culture,  religion  with 
religion,  individual  men  with  other  individual 
men'  Is  there  something  ultimate  ond  unchange- 
able and  irreversible  in  all  mankind? 

As  he  probes  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
Dr  Kolbe  awakens  Christians  to  their  personal 
involvement  in  world  affairs  and  alerts  them  to 
the  contribution  they  can  moke  to  world  fellow- 
ship He  makes  the  reader  keenly  aware  of  the 
universality  ond  sovereignty  of  God. 
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writes  lonely  Annuitant 

Read  her  letter— 

'My  own  generation  with  the  exception  of  my 
sister-in-law  have  all  gone  on  before  me.  She 
shares  an  Annuity  ivith  me  and  bids  fair  to 
OUtltve  me  and  succeed  me  as  one  of  your 
annuitants.  I  inn  thankful  to  have  my  Annuity  to 
trust  in  now  that  I  need  a  friend.  Many  thanks 
for  the  semi-annual  checks  that  you  send." 
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most  moving  love  letters  and 
linked  them  with  unassuming  narra- 
tive into  the  intimate  history  of  a  mar- 
riage that  never  ceased  to  be  a  romance. 

1  [ere  we  discover  the  Wilson  his  wife 
knew — ardent,  tender,  passionate,  full 
of  doubts,  so  dependent  on  her  that  the 
day  before  she  died  she  made  their 
physician  promise  that  later,  "when 
he  will  listen,"  he  would  tell  Wilson 
that  she  wanted  him  to  marry  again. 

That  later  marriage  is  a  part  of 
John  Dos  Passos'  chronicle  of  the  20 
years  that  began  with  the  assassination 
of  President  McKinley  and  ended  with 
the  defeat  of  the  League  ot  Nations  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Mr.  Wilson's  War 
shows  us  a  president  who  had  almost 
no  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  yet  played 
a  major  role  in  them  when  he  proposed 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  his 
desperate  campaign  for  the  League,  in 
fact,  that  broke  his  health  and  left  him 
a  helpless  invalid  in  the  White  House. 

A  part  of  the  Mainstream  of  America 
series,  Mr.  Wilson's  War  is  a  kaleido- 
scopic narrative.  Dos  Passos  is  an 
accomplished  writer,  and  his  word- 
pictures  are  vivid.  From  the  standpoint 
of  historical  interpretation,  however, 
his  book   lacks  depth. 

I  hate  to  admit  this  to  Mrs.  Barna- 
bas, but  Webb  Garrison  points  out 
that  in  the  Gospels  all  the  male  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  with  the  exception  of 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  are  eclipsed 
by  females.  And  since  he  is  a  Methodist 
minister,  I  won't  argue  with  him. 

Dr.  Garrison  has  written  a  fresh  and 
appealing  account  of  these  women  in 
Women  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  (Bobbs- 
Merrill,  $3.95).  He  sees  each  serving  as 
a  unique  mirror,  reflecting  a  special 
aspect  of  divinity  as  incarnate  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Young  people  will  like  his  book;  so 
will  their  elders. 

It  was  Tommy  Barnabas'  high-school 
homework  that  set  me  to  looking  for 
a  simple  book  on  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity.  Like  every  man,  I  like  to 
keep  up  with  my  son. 

The  most  recent,  and  most  readable, 
book  I  could  find  was  Einstein:  Pro- 
file of  the  Man  (Dodd,  Mead,  $3.75). 
Author  Peter  Michelmore  is,  fortu- 
nately, not  a  physicist,  and  he  explains 
the  broad  meaning  of  the  great  scien- 
tist's work  in  terms  that  I  could  under- 
stand. 

He  also  gives  us  a  sympathetic  pic- 
ture of  the  man  himself,  absorbed  in 
his  work,  loving  his  family  but  unable 
to  give  himself  to  them,  passionate 
crusader  for  peace,  reluctant  but  hard- 
working fund  raiser  for  the  Zionist 
movement. 

It  is  ironic  that  Einstein  provided 
the  theoretical  base  upon  which  nuclear 
armaments  could  be  developed.  He 
lelt  that  the  world  was  not  ready  fori 
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the  atom  bomb.  He  said  it  would  be 
like  putting  a  razor  in  the  hands  of 
a  three-year-old  child.  Nevertheless,  in 
1939,  at  the  urging  of  two  fellow 
scientists,  he  did  write  to  President 
Roosevelt  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  uranium  research.  He  did  not  want 
to,  but  because  of  Nazi  progress  in 
atomic  research  he  felt  he  had  no 
choice. 

In  1950,  in  a  network  telecast,  he 
spoke  his  mind  frankly:  "If  these  ef- 
forts [production  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb )  should  prove  successful,  radio- 
active poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  and, 
hence,  annihilation  of  all  life  on  earth 
will  have  been  brought  within  the 
range  of  what  is  technically  possible." 

The  answer  to  armament,  he  be- 
lieved, was  a  world  government. 

Through  Gavin  Maxwell's  en- 
chanting Ring  of  Bright  Water,  two 
otters  named  Mij  and  Edal  became 
known  and  loved  by  a  large  portion  of 
America's  readers. 

Now  a  new  and  shortened  edition 
for  children,  The  Otters'  Tale  (Dut- 
ton,  $3.95),  includes  new  photographs 
and  introduces  still  a  third  otter  pet, 
Teko.  Lucky  the  young  readers  whose 
bookshelves  hold  it! 

"O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and 
known  me"  is  the  key  to  Grace  and 
the  Searching  of  Our  Heart  (Asso- 
ciation Press,  $4),  by  Charles  R.  Stin- 
nette,  Jr. 

The  book  is  a  pilgrimage  with  a  pro- 
fessor of  pastoral  counseling  who  be- 
lieves: "We  are  persons  after  the  mode 
of  heaven.  .  .  .  Actually  we  are  in  hell 
when  in  all  things  we  have  our  own 
way." 

The  goal,  then,  is  to  find  God  with 
us,  for:  "To  be  known  to  God  and  to 
live  in  a  community  of  such  knowledge 
is  to  know  myself,"  Dr.  Stinnette  says. 

His  book  is  rewarding  Lenten  read- 
ing. 

Don't  feel  guilty  if  you  have  trouble 
'reading  the  Bible  straight  through, 
says  Methodist  Bishop  Everett  W. 
Palmer.  "To  give  the  Bible  a  chance," 
'he  suggests,  "start  where  beginners 
'most  easily  can  win  success.  Begin  with 
horse  you  can  ride." 
I  ran  across  this  excellent  advice  in 
a  collection  of  16  of  his  sermons  titled 
There  Is  an  Answer  (Abingdon, 
$2.75).  The  reference  to  a  "horse  you 
lean  ride"  comes  naturally  to  the  bishop 
iof  the  Seattle  Area.  Before  he  went  in- 
;to  the  ministry,  he  worked  as  a  ranch 
lhand  in  South  Dakota,  later  as  a  con- 
tractor in  a  gold  mine. 

As  practical  in  his  scholarship  as  he 
was  on  the  ranch,  he  advises  the  be- 
ginning reader  to  open  his  Bible  first 
to  the  story  of  Bethlehem  and  the  Babe 
is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  After 
that,  it  would  be  natural  to  go  on  to 
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MEW  BOOKS 


Representative   Verse 
Of  Charles   Wesley 

Edited  by  Frank  Baker.  In  this  en- 
tertaining and  informative  book, 
the  editor  has  chosen  335  repre- 
sentative examples  of  the  hymns, 
devotional  verse,  and  miscellane- 
ous poems  of  Charles  Wesley. 
480  pages.  $11 

So    Now    He    Speaks    Again 

Frank  E.  Butterworth.  In  twelve 
stimulating  sermons,  Dr.  Butter- 
worth  uses  twelve  biblical  per- 
sonalities— Abraham,  Moses  and 
others — to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween how  God  addressed  them 
and  how  he  brings  his  message 
to  us  today.  128  pages.  $2.50 

Fight  On!  Fear  Not! 

Arthur  J.  Moore.  Bishop  Moore 
writes  that  "the  church  can 
never  save  the  world  if  it  de- 
spairs of  its  redemption  and  cer- 
tainly can  never  help  it  by  run- 
ning away  from  the  battle."  Ten 
sermons  of  faith  and  triumph. 
144  pages.  $2.50 

Order    from    your    bookstore 


The  Tentmakers 

Roy  L.  Smith.  This  is  the  story 
of  Aquila  the  tentmaker,  his  wife 
Priscilla,  and  a  stranger  named 
Paul  who  appears  at  their  door 
seeking  work  at  the  tentmaker's 
bench.  Moving  evangelistic  nar- 
rative with  authentic  descriptions 
of  the  era.  112  pages.      Paper,  $1 


Salute  to  a   Sufferer 

Leslie  D  Weatherhead.  Dr.  Weath- 
erhead  has  helped  thousands  in 
his  experiences  as  a  minister  and 
as  an  author.  In  this  book  he 
answers  many  of  the  questions 
men  ask  when  confused  and  trou- 
bled by  suffering.  96  pages.        $2 


As  I   Recall 
My  Past  Century 

Herbert  Welch.  Writing  in  his 
hundredth  year,  a  bishop  reflects 
upon  his  past  life.  Herbert  Welch 
was  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  adopted  a  list  of  rights 
for  mankind  out  of  which  grew 
the  Social  Creed  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church.  144  pages.  $3 
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tin-  other  three  Gospels,  then   to  the 

history  ol  the  early  church  as  recorded 
in  Aiis.  Then  the  not-so-beginning 
reader  might  want  to  turn  to  the 
Psalms,  then  to  the  Idlers  oi  Paul, 
then  to  the  hooks  of  the  prophets,  or 
to  the  Book  ol  Jol>.  with  its  drama  of 
evil  and  suffering.  Last.  Bishop  Palmer 
thinks,  may  be  the  best  time  to  tackle 
the  opening  hooks  of  the  Bible,  with 
their  story  of  the  early  history  ol  Israel. 
Other  chapters  of  There  Is  an  An- 
swer deal  with  Christian  solutions  to 
such  questions  as:  Why  trust  in  God? 
Win   he  decent  or  honorable? 

A  wise,  warm,  and  delightful  picture 
of  the  3 1st  president  of  the  United 
States  emerges  in  a  collection  of  cor- 
respondence between  Herbert  Hoover 
and  American  boys  and  girls  On 
Growing  Up  (Morrow,  $3.50). 

The  letters,  spanning  nearly  half  a 
century,  reflect  the  former  president's 
views  on  politics,  religion,  education, 
ideals,  pets,  and  the  importance  of  be- 
ing a  child.  He  writes  as  a  former  boy 
who  "grew  up  on  sandlot  baseball, 
swimming  holes,  and  fishing  with 
worms." 

To  a  politically  ambitious  youngster 
named  Linda,  he  wrote:  "Being  a  poli- 
tician is  a  poor  profession.  Being  a 
public  servant  is  a  noble  one.  So  my 
advice  is  to  refocus  your  ambition." 

On  religion,  he  told  favorite-quota- 
tion collector  Joyce-Ann:  "My  favorite 
quote  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

Donna,  an  eighth-grader,  asked  him 
how  he  thought  the  United  States  could 
best  help  the  starving  people  of  the 
world.  He  answered:  "I  think  America 
should  use  all  her  surplus  food  to  save 
people  from  starving,  irrespective  of 
race,  religion,  or  form  of  government, 


providing  Americans  can  be  appointed 
to  distribute  it.  Otherwise,  some  of  it 
would   not  reach   the  hungry   people." 

To  Bill,  on  retirement,  he  observed: 
"I  agree  that  one  should  not  retire  from 
work.  If  you  do  you  have  nothing  to 
talk  to  your  neighbors  about  except 
your  ills  and  your  pills.  They  are  not 
interested  but  want  to  talk  about 
theirs." 

Of  his  correspondence  with  the  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Hoover  writes,  in  his  fore- 
word: "Answering  these  letters  .  .  .  has 
been  a  great  relief  from  sleepless  nights 
haunted  by  public  anxieties,  and  they 
are  a  restoration  of  confidence  in  Amer- 
ica's future." 

His  answers  are  a  human  and  an 
intimate  expression  of  a  concern  thai 
expressed  itself  in  varied  ways  through 
his  long  career  of  public  service — his 
labors  to  feed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
hungry  children  after  two  World  Wars, 
his  calling  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Child  Health  and  Protection 
in  1930,  and  his  leadership  for  26  years 
in  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America. 

To  all  the  U.S.  Navy,  but  particu- 
larly to  the  men  who  served  on  her 
during  World  War  II,  the  USS  Enter- 
prise was  more  than  a  ship.  Seven 
times  the  Japanese  claimed  to  have  sunk 
the  valiant  aircraft  carrier,  but  her 
battle  stars  covered  the  Pacific  before  a 
kamikaze  finally  knocked  her  out  of 
the  war. 

She  was  largely  responsible  for  turn- 
ing the  tide  at  Midway,  she  supported 
the  Marines  on  Guadalcanal,  and  she 
was  at  Iwo  Jima,  Truk.  Okinawa,  and 
many  other  Pacific  battles.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  The  Big  E 
(Random  House,  $7.95)  is  a  hefty  vol- 


Fresco  for     I  ARCH 


Blue-gray  patches  of  <dd  winter  ice 

stitched  /"  fhr  apron  of  the  brown  March  fields; 
the  shining  buckets  which,  like  silver  shields, 
cling  to  the  maples,  where  in  notes  precise, 
down  through  the  naked  woods  the  thin,  street  song 
of  sap  plaits  measured  tunes  in  lour/,  bright  day, 
with  tips y  chickadee  who  in  March  will  say 

"  phoehe"  In   make  you  think  the  winter's   wrong. 

Tin'  roadside  pullers  all  run  full  and  wild 

with  melted  snow;  tan  hills  against  the  sky; 

i  very  path  a  puddle  for  a  child 

and  every  cattail  swinging  redwings  high. 

In  March,  do  spring  and  winter  always  meet 

and  clasp  cold  hands   while  stamping   muddy   feet. 

-Frances  Stoc-kwei.l  Lovell 
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ume.  Navy  Commander  Edward  P. 
Stafford  does  a  stirring  job  of  telling 
the  story  of  the  great  ship  and  the 
brave  and  competent  men  who  made 
her  a  legend  of  courage  and  gallantry. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had  to 
lead  a  regiment  of  British  Redcoats  up 
Bunker  Hill,  knowing  that  your  revolu- 
tionary opponent  was  likely  to  toss 
off  such  an  order  as:  "Don't  fire  until 
you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes!"? 

Cartoonist  Rowland  B.  Wilson 
solves  the  problem  by  sending  his  Red- 
coats up  wearing  dark  glasses,  and 
they  march  across  the  cover  of  a  very 
funny  book  of  Wilson  cartoons. 

The  Whites  of  Their  Eyes  (Dut- 
ton,  $3.50)  takes  us  through  a  sight- 
seeing tour  of  incidents  in  history,  du- 


" Who's  the  new  man?"  Adam  as\s 
in  this  Rowland   Wilson  cartoon. 

bious  legends,  and  interpretations  of  the 
present  and  the  future. 

Pharaoh's  overseer  points  to  a  blue- 
print for  the  Great  Pyramid  and  re- 
marks: "A  little  hard  work  never  killed 
anybody."  Robin  Hood's  merry  men 
return  in  barrels,  explaining:  "We  just 
got  a  dose  of  our  own  medicine."  And, 
looking  toward  the  future,  a  drawing 
of  a  suburban  street  shows  a  robot  com- 
plete with  briefcase  among  the  home- 
comers. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anti-Semites 
in  the  United  States — the  conscious, 
blatant  hater  of  Jews  who  actually 
boasts  of  prejudice,  and  the  bigot  who 
may  be  unaware  that  an  anti-Semite 
impulse  is  beneath  some  of  his  daily 
actions — say  Benjamin  R.  Epstein 
and  Arnold  Forster  in  "Some  of  My 
Best  Friends  .  .  ."  (Farrar,  Straus  and 
Cudahy,  $4.50). 

They  cite  the  resort-hotel  operator 
who  refuses  accommodations  to  Jews 
not  because,  "please  understand,"  he 
personally    dislikes    Jews    but    because 


"many  of  my  guests  insist  on  the  pol- 
icy." As  for  himself,  why  he  will  tell 
you,  "Some  of  my  best  friends  are 
Jews." 

We  find  the  neighborhood  where  a 
Jewish  family  cannot  buy  a  home,  the 
school  that  restricts  its  Jewish  students 
to  a  minimum,  jobs  that  are  "filled" 
if  a  Jewish  applicant  inquires. 

The  book  does  not  deal  with  the  pro- 
fessional hatemonger  but  primarily 
with  the  respectable  American  who  dis- 
criminates because,  the  authors  say,  he 
has  accepted  without  question  a  false 
Jewish  stereotype  created  for  him  by 
someone  else. 

The  solution:  a  determination  to  re- 
ject the  distorted  image  of  the  Jewish 
people,  which  is  an  image  drawn  not 
on  the  basis  of  actual  characteristics  but 
on  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  re- 
ligion makes  a  people  into  a  single, 
stereotyped,  "different"  kind  of  human, 
say  the  authors. 

Lin  Yutang's  family  name  is  Lin. 
Nevertheless,  when  people  call  him 
"Mr.  Yutang,"  he  rather  likes  it  be- 
cause it  is  so  Chinese.  In  a  nation  of  10 
million  Changs  and  10  million  Wangs, 
such  a  custom  developed  naturally.  But 
"Mr.  Lin"  would  also  be  correct.  Dr. 
Lin  would  be  even  more  correct.  He 
has  degrees  from  three  universities. 

He  writes  of  Chinese  names,  Peking 
warlords,  the  "crushed  fender"  school 
of  modern  art,  dogs  in  New  York,  foot- 
ball, Santa  Claus,  the  emotional  life  of 
Confucius,  buying  a  toothbrush,  the 
evolution  of  materialistic  philosophy, 
and  other  equally  unrelated  matters  in 
The  Pleasures  of  a  Nonconformist 
(World,  $5.95).  It  is  an  absorbing  blend 
of  wisdom,  wit,  and  sage  observation. 

"There  has  been  a  retreat  from  in- 
dividualism, from  this  faith  in  the  indi- 
vidual's dignity  and  sovereignty.  .  .  . 
Something  of  man  has  been  lost,"  he 
says.  "Let  every  man  have  the  courage 
to  think  for  himself.  In  this  capacity  to 
think  ...  to  refuse  to  believe  in  hum- 
bugs, lies  the  true  motive  force  of  all 
human  progress." 

American  women  who  dream  of  liv- 
ing in  the  Orient,  where  one  can  have  a 
servant  for  $20  a  month,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Chinese  women  love 
our  do-it-yourself  society.  "You  can't 
have  servant  problems  when  you  have 
no  servants,"  they  say,  and  they  have 
learned  it  is  fascinating  to  mess  about 
in  the  kitchen. 

In  discussing  intuitive  and  logical 
thinking,  Dr.  Lin,  who  is  a  Christian 
(his  father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  China),  contrasts  symbolic,  intuitive 
thinking  with  logical  thinking  by  cit- 
ing the  parables  of  Jesus  arid  the  teach- 
ings of  the  theologians:  Jesus'  words 
"were  warm,  intimate,  personal,  for  he 
spoke  from  the  fullness  of  the  knowl- 
edge   and    love    of    God." — Barnabas 
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SELECTED  BITS  FROM  YOUR 


We   Didn't  Check  Our  Map 

MRS.  ARSELIA  B.  SWISHER 
Hniiu/toM,  Mont. 

Your  December,  1962,  cover  [Chartres 
Cathedral  stained-glass  window]  is  very 


Chartres  Window:  We  misplaced  itl 

fine.  We  need  more  of  that  type  of 
Christian  art  pictures. 

Chartres  Cathedral  is  not  in  Paris, 
as  was  stated  erroneously  on  page  5, 
but  in  Chartres,  France,  55  miles  south- 
west of  Paris.  It  is  named  Notre  Dame, 
meaning  dedicated  to  Mary  or  "Our 
Lady,"  not  to  be  confused  with  the  fa- 
mous Notre  Dame  Cathedral  in  Paris. 
The  Chartres  Cathedral  was  built  most- 
ly between  1194  and  1260,  and  is  fa- 
mous for  its  spires,  stained-glass  win- 
dows, and  sculptures. 

Congratulations  on  our  splendid  mag- 
azine. I  am  very  critical  of  magazines, 
but  Toclther  is  packed  with  worth- 
while stuff  and  superior  illustrations. 
Floyd  Johnson's  pictures  are  most  ex- 
cellent. 

Thanks  for  the  correction,  We  ought 
to  have  looked  at  a  map. — Editors. 

Would    She    Cover    Their    Faces? 

CARRIE   A.    BROWN 
Hagaman,  N.Y. 

•  I    the   November   cover   and 

articles,  bu(  thai  December  cover  is  a 

monstrosity,  Must  the  Three  Kings  look 

■  ins    and    all    alike"    They    look 


scared  to  death.  We  should  have  more 
sermons,  fewer  current  events.  We  get 
that   elsewhere. 

We  Didn't  Mean  to  Be  Suburban 

CONSTANCE  BUDDENBERG 

Gothenburg,  Nebr. 

I  am  surprised  you  say  Chartres 
Cathedral  is  in  Paris.  Has  Chartres  be- 
come a  suburb  of  Paris?  Even  if  the 
big  city  has  spread  considerably,  there 
must  be  35  miles  between. 

I  love  the  pictures  in  Together.  And 
I  love  such  writing  as  God  Cries  With 
Me  [December,  1962,  page  15]. 

It  Looks  Horrid  to   Him 

ARTHUR  D.  HOLTRY,  Pastor 

First  Methodist  Church 

Maquoketa,  Iowa 

May  I  protest  the  horrid  picture  on 
the  December,  1962,  front  cover.  If  this 
is  a  Protestant  production,  someone 
needs  to  rediscover  the  joy  of  Christ- 
mas. If  it  is  not,  it  might  be  well  to  find 
some  pleasant  pictures  that  appeal  to 
modern  Christians. 

Bouquet  From   Non-Methodist 

MRS.  L.   P.   ANDERSON 

Monticello,  Ind. 

Though  not  a  member  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church,  I  borrowed  the  November, 
1962,  issue  of  Together.  I  was  amazed 
that  it  appeals  to  both  young  and  old, 
and  covers  a  vast  variety  of  subjects. 

Thank  you  especially  for  In  Every- 
thing Give  Thanks  [page  15]  and  Five 
Kernels  of  Corn  [page  33]. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  this  dis- 
tinguished   visitor    in    my   home. 

It  Was  Easy! 

MRS.  JOHN  F.  REEVES 
Staten   Island.  New  York 

Thanks  for  helping  us  find  such  a  de- 
lightful Thanksgiving  guest!  Let  me  ex- 
plain: 

Several  years  ago  you  printed  our 
daughter  Connie's  name  and  address  in 
Together's  pen-pal  list.  Among  the  let- 
ters she  received  was  one  from  Marie 
Briggs  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.  The 
girls  had  much  in  common  and  ex- 
changed several  letters,  but  in  their 
high-school  senior  year  both  became  so 
busy  they  stopped  writing. 

Last  fall,  when  Connie  entered  Smith 


College  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  she  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  Marie's 
name  on  the  freshman  list.  Although 
the  two  girls  are  not  in  the  same  classes 
and  do  not  live  in  the  same  house,  they 
now  are  intimate  friends.  In  fact,  Marie 
came  home  with  Connie  for  Thanks- 
giving weekend,  and  we  all  like  her 
very  much. 

Delayed — But  Always  Welcome! 

KENNETH  and  IWEETA  McINTOSH 

Methodist   Missionaries 

Hong  Kong 

We  have  been  moving  so  much  lately 
(from  Connecticut  to  Texas  then  on  to 
here)  that  only  now  have  the  excel- 
lent September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber issues  of  Together  finally  caught 
up  with  us.  We  were  so  happy  that  we 
sat  down  and  read  late  into  the  night. 

As  a  former  pastor  of  a  Family  Plan 
church,  Lake  Highlands,  Dallas,  Texas, 
for  six  years,  I  know  how  much  To- 
gether means  to  a  congregation  and  to 
its  pastor. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  share  our 
Togethers  with  friends  and  co-workers 
here.  If  readers  have  issues  to  spare,  we 
could  use  them.  Hong  Kong  is  an  area 
in  transition.  Many  young  people  are 
learning  English  in  schools,  but  have 
nothing  to   read  other  than  textbooks. 

Readers  may  address  back  copies  oj 
Together  to  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
B.  Mcintosh.  Church  Development  Mis- 
sionaries, Board  oj  Missions  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  22  Hennessy  Road, 
Hong  Kong,  B.C.C. — Editors. 

Should  We  Reprint? 

HERMAN  R.  CARSON,  Ret.  Mi?iister 

MiiTtcie,  Ind. 

Congratulations  on  a  beautiful  Christ- 
mas issue.  Its  historical  allusions,  fic- 
tion, practical  financial  advice,  timely 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  communism, 


The  manger  scene,  by  Floyd  Johnson 
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and  the  beautiful  art  work  of  Floyd  A. 
Johnson  are  outstanding. 

I  hope  that  the  Christinas  Story 
[page  37]  is  reproduced  in  pamphlet 
form.  The  Annunciation  is  in  beautiful 
color  and  a  splendid  blending  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern;  the  manger 
cradle  scene  is  imaginative;  and  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  is  superb,  for  it  centers 
on  the  heart  of  the  story  in  showing 
the  gifts,  the  hands,  and  the  Child. 

Printing  costs  much  money,  especially 
\when  it  is  jull  color.  We'd  like  to  know 
what  other  readers  think  oj  Dr.  Car- 
son's suggestion. — Editors. 


We  Ran  a  Red  Light 

JAMES  E.  DEMLOW 

Marion,  Ohio 

The  semaphore  signals  with  Clear 
Block,  Green  Board!  [December,  1962, 
page  62]  do  not  indicate  that  track  con- 
dition. As  the  top  arm  is  a  bit  below  the 
45-degree  angle,  it  would  seem  a  train 
had  just  passed  and  the  arm  still  was 
falling  from  vertical  (green)  to  hori- 
zontal   (red) . 

If  the  arm  were  at  45  degrees,  it 
would  indicate  yellow  over  red — a  re- 
strictive "proceed  with  caution."  Single 
red  under  some  circumstances  can  mean 
"stop,  then  proceed  prepared  to  stop 
short." 

Re:  Raines  on  Russia 

MARVIN  G.  PURSINGER, 

Associate  Professor 

University  of  Minnesota 

Morris,  Minnesota 

As  usual,  I  read  my  mother's  Together 

■and  now  would  like  to  comment  on 
teishop  Raines'  piece  Russia  in  Paradox 
[January,  page  14]. 

His  impression  that  the  Soviet 
government  simply  does  not  make  paper 
available  for  sufficient  Bibles  is  true. 
But  what  the  bishop  does  not  say  is 
that  paper  is  scarce.  Bread  may  cost 
double  if  wrapped.  School  children  do 
not  have  as  much  as  they  need.  Even 
Pravda,  while  printed  in  large  numbers, 
does  not  furnish  each  party  member 
with  a  copy.  Rolls  of  toilet  paper  are 
so  rare  that  tourists  would  be  well 
advised  to  take  their  personal  supply. 


It  is  true  also  that  women  outnumber 
men  greatly  in  Russian  churches.  They 
do  also  in  America.  And  there  are 
numbers  of  smaller  children,  but  an 
absence  of  teen-agers  and  youth  in  the 
early  '20s,  at  worship.  Here  I  suggest 
also  are  similarities  with  American 
church    attendance. 

No  one  can  be  in  Moscow  long  and 
not  be  saddened  by  the  inadequacy  of 
buildings  for  housing,  public  purposes, 
or  industry.  Churches  are  in  disrepair, 
as  the  bishop  notes,  but  so  is  virtually 
every  other  building.  The  war  hurt 
Moscow  badly. 

The  government  proposes,  however, 
to  have  a  private  apartment  for  every 
family  by  1970. 

In  his  section  "What  must  we  do?" 
Bishop  Raines  lists  military  strength, 
knowledge  of  the  world's  revolutions, 
better  race  relations,  then  reliance  on 
God  by  intensifying  our  personal  efforts 
to  be  more  like  Christ.  With  these 
priorities  I  concur — in  exactly  the  re- 
verse order. 

Social  Creed  Not  Changed 

ROGER  BURGESS,  Assoc.  Gen.  Secy. 

Board   of  Christian   Social   Concerns 

Washington,   D.C. 

Thanks  for  the  fine  coverage  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Division  of  Temperance 
and  General  Welfare  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 
[Methodist  Temperance  Agency  Seeks 
to  Broaden  Work  Field,  December,  1962, 
page  72]. 

One  point  of  clarification:  the  division 
is  not  "seeking  responsibility  for  the 
Church"  but  is  fulfilling  a  responsibility 
assigned  by  the  General  Conference  and 
spelled  out  in  the  Discipline. 

Also,  the  Social  Creed  was  not 
changed.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
General  Conference.  The  Division  will 
recommend  the  revision  reported  in 
your  news  story. 

Sorry.  We  erred  in  the  wording.  The 
news  story  should  have  said  "the  divi- 
sion recommended  revision  of  the  Social 
Creed." — Editors. 

We  Can  Say  'Grace1  for  Another 

W.  E.  THAYER 

Wenatch.ee,  Wash. 

The  story,  When  Father  Couldn't  Say 
Grace  [August,  1962,  page  23]  was  very 
good.  I've  come  in  contact  with  many 
deaf  mutes,  and  they  all  like  to  be 
treated  as  human  beings. 

One  such  is  J.  B.  Lucas  of  Oroville, 
Wash.,  who  can't  hear  or  talk.  His  oil 
paintings  and  murals  of  Western  scenes 
and  wildlife  are  equal  to  many  of 
Frederic  Remington's  and  Charles  M. 
Russell's.  [See  sketch  of  cowboy  artist 
Russell,  Let's  Get  Acquainted,  July, 
1958,  page  72,  and  his  famous  oil  paint- 
ing of  a  celebrated  Methodist  missionary 
to    the    Indians,    William    Wesley    Van 
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no  Buffalo, 

Jul.  38.] 

that  a  church  mag- 
ihould  have  Mu  !i  excellent  color 
photos    Being  <>  photographer,  I  con- 
sider them  much  better  than  those  I 
i  pin. to  n 

Smith      Recommended     Reading' 

W.  H    KNEALE 

Toledo,  < ' 

Congratulations  and  appreciation  for 

the  moat  timely  and  awakening  article 

by    Dr     Hoy    L.    Smith,    //    the    Com- 

I  hm   m  the  United  States 

December,    1862,   page   24]. 

Our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Chester  V. 
Chambers,  listed  it  as  recommended 
reading  in  the  weekly  bulletin  of  St. 
John's  Methodist  Church. 

...    An    Ideological    Battle 

THOMAS  E.  CURTIS 

Ce>itrn/in.  Mo. 

Congratulations  on  printing  If  the 
Communists  Take  Over  in  the  United 
Stairs.  Only  a  small  minority  of  church 
people  is  aware  of  the  threat  of  com- 
munism. Let's  tell  our  people  more 
truth  about  the  evil  that  seeks  to  de- 
stroy   Christianity    and    our    nation. 

I  believe  an  unbiased  study  will  re- 
veal that  great  as  the  threat  of  force 
may  seem,  greater  still  is  the  unre- 
mitting threat  of  the  communist 
ideologieal  attack. 

May  God  help  us  to  win  the  victory. 

Faith    Is   the   Answer   .   .    . 

MRS.  R.  H.  JACKSON 

Rowan,    Iowa 

Roy  L.  Smith's  article  is  both  weak 
and  unrealistic  for  a  time  of  crisis. 
Even  many  military  men  agree  that 
war   would  leave  no  victors. 

Studies  show  that  strongly  religious 
persons  do  not  respond  to  brainwash- 
ing. Thus  the  only  possibility  that  com- 
munism could  take  over  the  U.S.  would 
be  if  we  had  no  faith  to  counter  it. 

Living  a  true  Christian  life  is  our 
r  to  communism,  so  we  all  should 
wake  up  and  commit  our  lives  to 
Christ. 

How  the  Russians  Might  See  Us 

EDWARD  L.  PEET,  Pastor 
trol  Methodist  Cimrch 
tn.  Calif. 
Dr.    Roy    L.    Smiths'    article    on    the 
Communists   deals   with    an   option    for 
Americans   about    as   likely  as  an   in- 
from    Mars.    No    sober    student 
of  the  USSR   and   the  USA  who  keeps 
of     conditions     under 
which  commun  prevailed  any- 

and  of  tin  adaptability  of  Amer- 

can 

give  tl  the  slight- 

thal  to  the  Birchers! 

I    of    these 


systems  changes  and  will  change  by 
the  erosions  of  history.  A  USSR  writer 
might  compose  a  parallel  ode:  //  the 
Americans  Take  Over  the  USSR.  He 
could  warn  his  countrymen  against  our 
■pedal  sins:  (1)  slaughter  on  the  high- 
ways, (2)  sex  run  amuck,  (3)  Holly- 
woodism,  (4)  men  profiting  from  the 
labor  of  other  men,  (5)  five  million  un- 
employed, (6)  religion  without  moral- 
ity, (7)  anti-intellectualism,  (8)  hood- 
lumism  among  juveniles,  (9)  break- 
down of  the  family,  (10)  practical 
materialism. 

Church  Too  Complacent? 

MRS.  GRACE  R.  BAILEY 

Pacific  Palisades,  Calif. 

It  Roy  L.  Smith's  points  are  valid,  as 
I  know  they  are,  why  is  our  church 
so  complacent  over  communism?  Even 
our  bishops  continue  to  seek  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace. 

Why  is  it  considered  wrong  to  fight 
back  in  their  own  fashion  if  it  can  deter 
them,  instead  of  continually  refusing  to 
face   realities? 

I  hope  and  pray  that  our  church 
leaders  can  come  to  a  better  realization 
of  the  grave  peril  confronting  us. 

For  Better  Understanding  of  Reds 

If  the  Communists  Take  Over  in  the 
United  States  is  a  condensation  of  Roy 
L.  Smith's  recent  book,  The  Future  Is 
Upon  Us  (Abingdon.  S3.50),  which  may 
account  for  some  difficulties  in  grasping 
the  larger  context  of  the  author's  theme. 
For  this  reason,  a  brief  explanation  by 
Dr.    Smith   is   printed    below. — Editors. 

In  the  book  I  attempted  to  say  that 
the  American  people,  and  particularly 
the  Christian  church,  must  make  no 
mistake  in  understanding  what  kind  of 
a  foe  we  face  in  communism.  I  de- 
scribed what  would  happen  in  event  of 
a  communist  take-over. 

Whatever  the  method  we  use  in  con- 
fronting communism,  we  ought  to  know 
the  techniques  of  communist  conflict.  I 
have  not  discussed  "massive  retaliation" 
or  any  other  method  of  combat;  I  have 
only  attempted  to  estimate  the  foe. 

I  agree  that  the  yearnings  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  constitute  a  grave 
responsibility  of  the  Christian  church 
and  of  the  American  people.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  communism  has 
taken  over  the  life  and  destinies  of 
Hungary  and  Tibet,  and  now  is  threat- 
ening India,  isn't  it  high  time  that  we 
recognize  the  extent  of  the  problem? 

—Roy  L.  Smith 

Huguenot,   He's  Appreciative 

C.   M.   GOETHE 
SncrniHciifo.   Calif. 

I  am  grateful  for  Florida  Commem- 
orates Landing  400  Years  Ago  of  French 
Protestants  Seeking  Religious  Freedom 


hi  Florida:  Huguenot  pageuntr\ . 

[December,  1962,  page  2].  Both  parents 
of  my  wife  (Mary  Glide  Goethe  of 
Glide  Memorial  Church,  San  Francisco) 
were  of  Huguenot  blood,  and  my 
French  grandparents  were  Huguenot 
descendants. 

Are  You  a  Huguenot? 

CLIFFORD  C.  GREGG,  President 

Chicago  Natural  History  Museum 

Chicago,  III. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  notice  of  the 
early  attempt  at  settlement  by  Admiral 
Jean  Ribault. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  anyone  who  is 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early 
Huguenots  who  fled  France  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration, 
November  28,  1787,  might  be  interested 
in  membership  in  the  National  Hugue- 
not Society  and  the  appropriate  state 
society.  For  information,  write  Mrs.  D. 
Dorsey  Wolf,  Registrar  General,  The 
National  Huguenot  Society,  Jericho 
Manor,  Apt.  141,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Joyous  Surprise  Meeting 

MRS.  HELEN  SMITH 

Dover,  N.H. 

I  was  delighted  recently  when  catch- 
ing up  on  back  issues  to  find  in  Un- 
usual Methodists  [August,  1962,  page 
26]  a  picture  and  story  of  the  dad  of 
our  own  beloved  Judy  McCausland. 

New  Hampshire  Conference  will 
never  be  the  same  since  she  has  left, 
for   she   was   an   inspiring   worker. 

Judith  Rae  McCausland  was  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Conference  Board  of  Education  until 
her  marriage  June  23  to  the  Rev.  Donald 
E.  Hall,  pastor  of  Campbell  Avenue 
Methodist   Church,  Detroit. — Editors. 

Are  We  Heading  Toward  Rome? 

MRS.   DORIS   ROSENBERG 

Chicago.  III. 

Is  Roman  Catholicism  creeping  into 
our  churches?  U?iique  GirJs  Organiza- 
tion   [News,    October,    1962,    page    69] 
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tells  about  memorial  lights  being  placed 
in  belfry  windows.  This  is  lovely,  but  as 
I  understand  the  report  the  lights  will 
be  turned  on  for  special  occasions 
(christenings,  weddings,  in  memory  of 
loved  ones)  on  request.  I  feel  that 
church  furnishings  should  be  for  the 
use  of  all  at  no  additional  cost  to 
members. 

The  term  "sister"  (used  by  the  girls 
in  addressing  one  another)  is  so  much 
a  part  of  Roman  Catholicism,  it  makes 
me  wonder. 

To  clarify  this  question,  we  asked 
the  founder  of  the  Paulas  to  comment. 
A   portion   of   her  reply  follows. — Eds. 

Methodist,   Not  Roman 

MRS.  MARTHA  SCHUESSLER 

La  Fayette,  Ala. 

If  Roman  Catholicism  is  creeping  into 
our  churches,  the  Paulas  have  no  part 
in  it.  With  the  help  of  God  and  12  girls, 
I  organized  the  Paulas  in  October,  1960. 

Our  memorial  lights,  a  gift  to  the 
church,  burn  every  night,  reminding  all 
who  pass  of  the  house  of  God.  We  are 
grateful  for  donations,  but  make  no 
charge  for  the  lights. 

Not  wishing  to  call  one  another 
"miss,"  the  Paulas  decided  to  use  the 
term  "sister."  As  Christians,  we  all  are 
brothers  and  sisters,  terms  used  by  St. 
Paul.  The  Paulas'  devotionals  are  taken 
from  his  Letters.  Reverence  and  formal- 
ity are  stressed  at  the  meetings. 

Cold  Shoulder  at  Open  House 

MRS.  H.  C.  BRUMMOND 
Hutchinson,  Minn. 

In  the  same  mail  as  our  December 
Together,  which  bore  many  letters  de- 
crying formalism  in  Protestant 
churches,  came  this  note  from  my 
sister: 

"Daisy  and  I  attended  the  open  house 
at  our  new  $25,000  parsonage.  We  had 
dressed  in  our  Sunday  best,  expecting 
to  chat  a  bit  with  the  minister's  family 
and  other  members  of  the  church.  Not 
so.  We  were  hurried  through  the  front 


"It's  Rover  and  the  Smiths.' 


hall,  into  the  back  passage,  handed  a 
cookie  and  a  cup  of  punch,  and  then 
hustled  out  the  rear  door.  The  living 
rooms  all  were  roped  off  and  the  min- 
ister and  his  wife  stood  within  the  pale, 
politely  shaking  hands  across  the  bar- 
rier!" 

'Just  What  Is  Worship?' 

DAVE  DRAINE,  Pastor 

Lancaster  Charge 

Lively,  Va. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  lady  from 
Athens,  Ga.  [Letters,  December,  1962, 
page  8],  just  what  she  means  by  "pre- 
liminaries" in  worship?  In  fact,  I  might 
ask  her  just  what  worship  is. 

She  speaks  of  the  many  other  parts 
of  worship,  such  as  the  hymns,  re- 
sponsive readings,  and  so  on,  as  merely 
something  to  get  out  of  the  way  before 
the  all-important  sermon.  Every  part 
of  a  worship  service,  if  it  is  done  with 
dignity  and  with  an  attitude  of  ex- 
pectancy, can  be  blessed  with  the  pres- 
ence of  God's  ever-working  Holy  Spir- 
it. 

'Formalism  More  Than  Liturgy' 

J.  RAY  NEISER,  Pastor 

The   Methodist   Church 

Lacrosse,  Wash. 

I  take  issue  with  R.  P.  Marshall's 
statements  in  the  Powwow  Too  Much 
Formalism  in  Our  Church  Services 
[October,  1962,  page  24].  He  pleads  for 
"proper  liturgy."  Formalism  covers 
much  more  than  liturgy. 

I  grant  that  Methodism  began  "within 
the  body  of  a  strong,  well-established 
church,"  but  John  Wesley  and  his  en- 
thusiastic followers  were  ushered  out. 
That  church  remained  cold  and  sterile. 

The  most  formal  communions  today 
are  making  the  least  advances  numer- 
ically, and  showing  the  poorest  per 
capita  giving.  Denominations  most  like 
early  Methodism — Assembly  of  God, 
Evangelical  Covenant,  and  so  on — are 
at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Mr.  Neiser  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  seeing  Too  Easy  to  Be  a 
Methodist  Today?  the  Powwow  coming 
up  in  the  special  May  issue  commem- 
orating the  225th  anniversary  of  John 
Wesley's    Aldersgate    experience. — Eds. 

More  on   Amazing   Dr.   Soper 

JOHN  LAWSON,  Professor 

Candler  School  of  Theology 

Emory  University 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

As  a  British  Methodist  minister  who 
works  here  in  America,  I  was  naturally 
interested  and  gratified  to  read  in 
Together  of  the  personality  and  work 
of  Dr.  Donald  Soper  [British  Method- 
ism's Amazing  Dr.  Soper,  December, 
1962,  page  21].  Since  the  death  of  the 
noted    clergyman-author    Dr.    William 


DEAF  MAN   PERFECTS 
TINY  HEARING  AID 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  remarkably 
tiny  hearing  aid  has  been  perfected 
by  a  man  who  has  been  hard  of  hear- 
ing for  nearly  ten  years. 

This  small  device  has  no  dangling- 
cords  or  separate  transmitting  units 
and  represents  a  new  and  unusual  de- 
sign idea  in  a  product  to  restore  nat- 
ural hearing. 

It  was  developed  especially  for 
those  persons  who  can  hear  but  can't 
understand.  This  new  hearing  instru- 
ment provides  "ear-level"  hearing 
with  the  wearer  picking  up  speech, 
sounds,  television  and  radio  at  his  ear. 

Due  to  the  use  of  transistors,  the 
user  cost  is  extremely  low.  This  in- 
strument weighs  only  *4  oz.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  sewing  thimble — 
hardly  noticeable  yet  powerful. 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard  to  TELEX,  Dept.  P-l,  3054 
Excelsior  Blvd.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
You  will  be  sent  full  information 
without  any  obligation  whatever. 
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amazing  tr«ted  plan,  used  by  more  than  50.000  organizations. 
rpppi  Ku,h  name,  address  for  details  of  my  Plan  which 
'  nLU,  brings  you  fast  cash,  or  valuable  equipment  for 
your  group. .  .tent  KKEE,  no  obligation.  Write  TODAY  to 
ANNA  ELIZABETH  WADE,   DepL  78?  HC.    Lynchburg.  Va. 

lovely  to  look  at 
as  well  as  to  hear 

.  .  .  that's  your 

CHOIR   >n 

BENTLEY 
&  SIMON 
GOWNS 

n  for  each  Mnpcr  is  indi- 
vidually made  to  his  or  her  own  incisure 
the  style,  fabric  and  color  of  your 
choice-  you  can  be  Jure  thai  choir,  con- 
i  il   powers  will   har- 
monize in  i 

>rder  Pulpit  Robes 
italog  \i  I 

BENTLEY  &  SIMON,  INC. 

7   West   36th   Street,    New   York    18,    N.   Y. 
The  RECOMMENDED  robe  since   1912 


E.  R.  Sangstcr  and  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Leslie  D.  Weatherhead  as  pastor  of 
London's  famous  City  Temple,  he  is 
without  doubt  the  most  effective  and 
prominent  popular  evangelist  in  British 
Methodism. 

I  noticed,  however,  that  your  article 
was  eloquently  silent  regarding  one 
quite  important  feature — the  fact  that 
the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Soper's  great 
ministry  is  that  he  is  a  Christian 
Socialist. 

In  America,  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that 
socialism  is  halfway  to  communism. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  some 
places,  this  is  not  true  of  British  demo- 
cratic Socialism.  The  British  Labor 
Party  is  in  fact  the  chief  bulwark 
against  communism  in  my  country,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  the  handful  of 
British  Communists  would  more  like  to 
do  than  to  discredit  it  and  split  it  up. 

There  are  many  thoughtful  British 
who  certainly  do  not  want  to  break 
with  America,  who  also  do  not  wish  to 
be  completely  tied  to  the  United  States 
in  the  present  bitter  Soviet-U.S.  rivalry. 
The  "Ban  the  Bomb"  movement,  of 
which  Dr.  Soper  is  a  prominent  leader 
and  which  arouses  so  much  passionate 
enthusiasm  among  some  sections  of 
British  youth,  is  a  leading  symptom 
of  this  attitude,  with  which  the  U.S. 
will  have  to  take  serious  account. 


CAMERA    CLIQUE 

The  Camera  Has  Main  I  ses.  though  the  ones 
with    which    you    are    most    familiar    are    those 

employed  by  newspapers  and  by  fathers  of 
new  babies.  An  example  of  llie  first  appears 
on  our  second  rover  [see  FIRE!!.  Examples  of 
the  second  can  usually  be  found  in  any  young 
husband's  wallet,  including  that  of  our 
photographer. 

T  lady  we  know,  buying  new  glasses,  could 
not  decide  b\  looking  through  blank  frames 
which  txpe  best  suited  Iter  personality.  She 
look  several  pairs  home  anil  liad  her  husband 
photograph  her  in  each.  With  the  pictures 
spin, d    out     before    her.    she    made    a    choice. 

Another  friend,  house-hunting,  photographed 
each  prospective  new  home,  and  from  this 
catalog  of  views,  he  and  his  wife  made  their 
dension.  Hut  he  did  not  stop  there.  The) 
.runted  the  floor  plan  reversed,  so  to  visualize 
clearly  how  it  would  look,  he  took  another 
^iius  of  interior  pictures  ami  reversed  the 
prints.  With  these,  they  could  see  what  to 
expect — and    they    lilted    it. 

Sn  remember,  there  aie  mine  uses  for  a 
lament  than  just  photographing  a  news  event 
o,    sum    new    baby. 


Heri     .in     photo    crediu    for    iliis    Issue: 

lnvi     Covei — George     P.     Miller    •    Second 
(  iimi    &   Page   I — Central   Methodist  Church, 

Winona,  Minn.  .  <i — RVS  .  8— Robert  E.  Dick 

Studio  •    10 — Photo  Lanza  .    14  llot.-I.VI" Dr. 

Hugh  Dealc  .  18 — Edward  Wallowitch  •  28 — 
|ohn  Street  (  rrarcb,  New  York  •  58 — McKenna 
Photographer!  .  59 — Doubled. in  &  Co..  Inc. 
•  i.l— E.  P.  Duiton  lc  Co.,  Inc.  .  64  L.— 
Monselgneui  Million,  Bishop  of  Chartra  • 
<>ii — Communication*  Specialists  .  7<i  Top-77 
—John  Rogers  .   7<i  Bot.— Minter  Unci]  .    14 

l"l'-'- •-•! ■-•  I   <7   ■»-•->- -.!»—«. eorgc    P.    Mill,,. 


raise  EASY  MONEY 


Famous  Smiling  Scot  Dish  Cloths  sell  like  magic.  Excit- 
ing new  patterns.  Amazing  Values.  Repeat  sales.  Complete 
satisfaction  Guaranteed.  A  quick,  easy  way  to  make  big 
profits  with  a  proven  fast  seller.  Send  post  card  for 
details  on  500  outstanding  money  makers. 

1266  Goodale  Blvd. 
Smiling   Scot     Dept.  DA-2      Columbus  12,  Ohio 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS  are  accepted 
for  miscellaneous  items  of  general  Interest  to 
TOGETHER  readers  such  as:  Sale  of  personal 
.  Iieuuests  for  items  wanted:  Service  offers 
of  Interest  to  Individuals  or  local  churches;  Help 
wanted:  Positions  wanted:  Ilolihy  materials  or  ex- 
changes; Houses  or  caniiis  for  rent;  Tours.  No 
Agents  wanted  or  Opportunity  for  profit  adrertis- 
in^'  Hate:  Minimum  charge — $10.50  (14  words).  75c 
each  additional  word.  CLOSING  DATE  SIX 
WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  PUBLICATION  (15th). 
For  use  of  "Box  No.  .  .  .  TOGKT1TER":  add  J1.00. 
Address  TOGETHER— Classified  Dept..  Box  423. 
Park  Ridge.  III. 
CASH    MUST    ACCOMPANY    ALL   ORDERS 

FOR  SALE 


RETIRED  MINISTER  SELLING  FURNISHED 
HOME.  Best  location.  Henry  Liddicoat,  Broker, 
920    McDonald.    Lakeland.    Florida. 

HELP  WANTED 

CHRISTIAN  MIDDLE-AGED  HOSTESS  house- 
keeper and  husband  to  do  building  mainte- 
nance and  yard  work  for  religious  organiza- 
tion near  an  eastern  city.  Send  qualifications, 
references  and  picture.  Write  TOGETHER, 
Box  T118,  1661  N.  Northwest  Highway.  Park 
Ridge,    Illinois. 

Secretary  wanted  for  minister  of  large  Greater 
Chicago  church.  Write:  TOGETHER,  Hox 
T-117,  1661  N.  Northwest  Highway,  Park 
Rid^e,  Illinois,  giving  experience,  references 
and  any  special  training.  All  races  welcome 
to   apply. 

SUPERVISOR  AND  TREATMENT  COORDI- 
NATOR beginning  $7800.  Case  Worker  be- 
ginning $6000.  Residential  treatment  agency 
for  troubled  teenagers.  Protestant  Church  re- 
lated. Fred  Finch  Children's  Home,  3800 
Coolidge    Ave.,    Oakland,    Calif. 

RESORTS 

ESCAPE  FROM  WINTER!  Beautiful  2  room 
apartments,  foam  rubber  twin  beds,  electric 
heat.  Spacious  grounds,  trees  loaded  with  de- 
licious grapefruit.  Quiet.  Near  churches, 
beaches,  shops,  attractions.  2  or  3  adults.  Free 
folder,  map.  CITRUS  LANE  APARTMENTS. 
10695  Bay  Pines  Blvd.  (Alt.  U.S.  191.  St. 
Petersburg  8,  Florida. 

TOURS 

NOW!  EUROPEAN  PALESTINE  TOUR 
$1387.00.  Personalized  travel  our  specialty.  Su- 
perior accommodations,  with  experienced  con- 
ductor, reliable  travel  bureau.  Rev.  Lester  K. 
Welch.  900  Fourth  St.,  S.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

TWO  UNIQUE  nonprofit  International  Goodwill 
Seminars  leaving  New  York  July  7.  One  to 
west  African  countries,  also  Egypt,  Israel, 
Greece;  the  other  to  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, France.  Meet  with  heads  of  state,  educa- 
tors and  religious  leaders.  If  interested  write 
Jerome  Davis,  489  Ocean  Ave.,  West  Haven. 
Conn. 


WORLD  TOURS— TWO  EXCITING  ECONOM- 
ICAL around-the-world  tours.  16  countriis: 
Japan,  HOLY  LAND.  Formosa,  Philippines. 
Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  India,  RUSSIA. 
Europe,  Egypt,  etc.  July  15-Aug.  31.  Includes 
sightseeing,  lectures  by  competent  foreigners, 
and  conferences  with  foreign  Heads  of  State. 
Ambassadors.  Editors,  Educators,  and  Mission- 
aries. Visit  Methodist  missions.  No  other  Tour 
can  offer  what  we  do.  Get  our  folder  and  see 
for  yourself.  Write:  World  Seminar  Tours. 
622   Topeka   Ave.,   Topeka,    Kansas. 

POSITION  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN.  Twelve 
years  Matron,  Director  of  Food  Services,  Meth- 
odist, other  homes  for  aged.  References  ard 
resume  available.  Write:  TOGETHER,  Box 
119,  1661  N.  Northwest  Highway,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois. 
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HOBBY  ALLEY 
Delves  Into  Light 

VERSEABILITY 


The  world  is  too  much  ivith  us;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  ive  lay  waste  our  powers: 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours. 

— WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH 


O  WROTE  THE  poet.  Right  he  was, 
for  our  day,  too.  But  while  many  per- 
sons blindly  scurry  to  get  and  spend, 
untold  thousands  do  pause  to  savor  the 
wonders  of  life  and  the  world  around 
them. 

We  know  this  from  Together's 
many  readers  who  relish  poetry.  Some 
of  these  hobbyists  write  verse,  some 
collect  it,  and  many — such  as  minis- 
ters and  lay  church  workers — clip 
poetry  to  send  with  letters  and  cards  to 
the  ill  and  the  bereaved. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  chide 
,poetry  as  worthless.  It  does  not  earn  a 
'great  deal  of  money  for  individuals 
(except  a  very  few  outstanding  poets 
and  the  writers  of  lyrics  for  popular 
songs).  But  did  you  know  that  writing 

poem  saved  one  man's  life? 

The  Englishman,  Robert  Graves, 
swears  to  that.  He  had  been  wounded 

(in  World  War  I  and  afterward  was 
stricken  by  influenza,  which  in  those 
days  killed  thousands.  While  he  was 
desperately  ill,  he  obstinately  set  his 
mind  on  getting  a  poem  exactly  right. 
He  adds,  "By  the  35th  draft,  I  had  all 
but  solved  this  and  was  tottering  about 
on  a  stick.  The  Troll's  Nosegay  saved 
my  life." 

Powerful  medicine,  that  poetry! 

While  none  of  our  hobbyists  will 
go  quite  that  far,  some  of  them  assert 
that  the  love  of  good  poetry  has  helped 
'them  keep  emotional  balance  in  times 
of  stress. 

How  do  poets  get  their  inspiration? 
Mrs.  Roland  Braun  was  perched  atop 
a  tractor,  discing  a  field  surrounded  by 
tall  trees,  hills,  and  blue  sky  near  her 
home  in  Washburn,  111.,  one  spring 
day  in  1961.  She  recalls: 

"I  felt  fenced  in  from  the  ways  of 


the  world.  And  there  I  had  a  little  talk 
with  God.  I  seemed  to  be  without  any 
special  task  in  the  church.  Since  that 
day  in  the  field,  I  have  felt  keenly  the 
need  to  write  and  to  share  my  prayers 
and  poems." 

Here's  a  sample  of  her  writing: 

//  is  not  so  much  that  we  give  a  gift; 
But  to  gladden  a  heart  and  a  soul  to 

lift. 
It   doesn't   mean   so   much   to  say   we 

care; 
But  we  show  our  feelings  by  the  way 

we  share. 

She  had  written  verse,  after  a  fash- 


ion, since  childhood — but  this  was  dif- 
ferent. 

Mrs.  Braun's  views  are  echoed  by 
another  poetry  buff,  the  Rev.  Loyd  E. 
Williams,  pastor  of  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Church,  Monroe,  La.  He  says, 

"I  believe  God  speaks  to  anyone  in 
his  hobby,  if  he  relaxes  enough  to  listen 
— regardless  of  whether  he  writes, 
carves,  or  paints." 

But  it  seems  that  a  woman,  man, 
or  child  can  be  moved  by  the  Muses, 
whether  relaxing  or  trying  to  jam  an 
extra  chore  into  an  already  packed 
schedule. 

One  reader  had  assistance  from  a 
horse    in    penning    her    stanzas.    Mrs. 


"While   many   persons   blindly  scurry 

to  get  and  spend,  untold  thousands  do  pause 

to  savor  the  wonders  of  life  .  .  ." 
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HOPPINC  TOGETHER 


500  S  LABELS  -  5<K 

Rich  Gold  Trim -Free  Plastic  Box 
rbody  wanti  labels  10  personalize  stationery, 

II    uses.  wonderful 
imeti  paper  with  rich  l'oIJ  trim, 
i^V  nunc  and  ad- 
Stripe  labels 
,,i  Ircc  plail  lp  'i'1    I  Ml  service 

guaranteed   Money  buck  ii  not  pleased 

Walter  Drake  &  Sons 

2603  Drokc  Bldg. 
Colorado  Springs  19,  Colo. 


ly  a  dime  brines  you  the  fabulous  sets  shown 
hire  plus  Nicaragua  Cardinal  Spellman  commemo- 
r.ilne.  Antarctica  explorers,  Victoria  half-cenlury- 
old  sump,  many  more  for  hours  of  fun  and  pleasure. 
104  different  sumps  from  all  over  the  world-yours 
for  only  104.  At  the  same  time,  we'll  send  you  a  fine 
selection  of  other  stamps  on  approval  for  free  ex- 
amination, to  help  you  build  a  fine  collection  at 
low  cost.  Buy  only  those  you  wish  to  keep,  return 
the  balance  within  10  days.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


til II 


SEND  10£  TODAY.  ASK  FOR  LOT  SP-6 

zenith  CO.,  81  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn  1.N.Y. 


Inspirational 

'oems 


P 


"\  book  of  Inspirational  Poems  <>f 
God's  kingdom  and  plans  for  making 
tree,  righteous  man.  The  lii-tory  of 
man  for  seven  thousand  years.  Vlso, 
tin-  time  John  was  shown  when  our 
Saviour  appears."  Inspirational 
Paems,  bv  FRANK  FRIEND. 
Printed    l>\    The    Pahthenon    Press. 

$3.00    postpaid. 

Order   from 

FRANK    FRIEND 

437    Bocom    Point    Rood 

Pahokec,  Florida. 


FOLDINGCHAIRS 

In  Steel  or  Wood 
-  FOLDING  TABL€S 

\      W*/T£FOIlCATUOG      ' 

A  **o  tow  utter  mas 

JARREDINGTON&COJ 


DEPT.     52 


SCRANTON  2. PA. 


)lncy,  Bl,  of  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa, 
s.ns.  "There  arc  parts  of  long  poems 
oik-  likes  to  memorize.  1  used  to  do  this 
back  around  1912  in  South  Dakota, 
when  I  was  teaching  school  and  rode 
horseback  to  and  from  classes  every 
day." 

The  clip-clop  of  the  horse's  hooves 
provided  a  steady  rhythm  that  made 
memorizing  and  composing  easy. 
Here's  one  of  her  own  poems.  Spring 
Out  of    Winter: 

Spring  came  to  us  out  of  winter — 

Brought  beauty  and  flowers'  aroma; 
Hope  came  to   us,  out  of  despair — 
Wrought  new  life  and  purpose,  from 
coma; 
Without     winter,     no     springtime     ere 

came, 
Without  darkjtess,  no  light  shows  its 
flame. 

Consider  another  homemaker  who 
has  been  inspired  to  collect  poems  by 
close  contact  with  the  good  earth:  Mrs. 
Mary  Albin  of  Tuscola,  111.  The  mother 
of  two — a  teen-aged  son  and  an  older 
daughter — she  drives  a  tractor  and 
helps  with  other  farm  work  during 
the  busy  season — and  cans  hundreds  of 
quarts  of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the 
evenings. 

Among  her  favorite  poems  are  Your 
Love  for  God  and  Offer  a  Prayer,  both 
by  James  J.  Metcalfe. 

These  typical  instances  of  how  To- 
gether readers  look  to  poetry  for  in- 
spiration prove  that  a  person  does  not 
have  to  sit  starry-eyed  in  a  vine- 
shrouded  bower  for  the  soul  to  take  a 
deep  breath  and  pour  forth  subtle  sub- 
limities. 

Nor  docs  the  versifier  or  poetrv 
lover  have  to  be  adult.  Interest  in 
poetry  is  surprisingly  easy  to  find 
among  members  of  the  rock-and-roll 
generation,  too. 

Two  of  our  typical  young  poetry- 
hobbyists  are  Susan  Good  of  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  and  David  C.  Craley,  19,  of 
Ripley,  N.Y.  Miss  Good  has  collected 
about  4,000  poems  and  glued  them  in 
loose-leaf  notebooks.  Her  prized  pos- 
session, however,  is  The  Poetic  Workj 
of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  copvrighted 
in  1865.  She  bought  the  leather-bound 
volume  at  an  auction  for  25('-. 

Here's  a  sample  of  Miss  Good's  own 
poetry  "that  keeps  running  through 
her  head": 

Likje  a  ray 

Of    infinity 

You  pierced  the  blackness 

Of  my  life, 

Illumining  it  with — gray. 

David  Craley  is  interested  only  in 
writing,  and  says  he  tries  to  capture 
"in  words  a  momentary  pinnacle  of 
emotion  that  might  otherwise  pass  and 
be  forgotten." 


One  of  our  hobbyists  who  produces 
great  quantities  of  poetry  is  Mrs. 
Dorothy  M.  Klinger  of  Akron,  Ohio. 
Mother  ot  five  children  ranging  in  age 
from  5  to  19  years,  she's  kept  busy,  too, 
with  church  work.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Joseph,  are  members  of  the  com- 
mission on  missions  at  First  Church, 
Methodist,  in  neighboring  Barberton. 
Here  are  the  last  six  lines  of  God's 
Impossible  Task,  one  of  her  family- 
style  poems: 

You  put  the  wag  in  puppies'  tails; 
You  put  the  wind  in  brother's  sails. 
You  often  make  a  rainbow  glow, 
And  make  the  winding  creek  t0  flow. 
But  if  do  all  of  this  you  could, 
Why  can't  you  make  me  just  I. 
good? 

Both  writing  and  collecting  poetrv 
have  been  credited  with  providing  re 
laxation,  spiritual  inspiration,  moral  up- 
lift, and  comfort  in  times  of  sickness 
and  loneliness.  One  who  testifies  along 
these  lines  is  Mrs.  Jewel  Murphy,  a 
grandmother  who  teaches  kindergarten 
moppets  in  Odin,  111.  (population 
1.242).  She  says: 

"I  have  had  a  very  turbulent  life 
and  without  such  poems  as  Longfel- 
low's Rainy  Day,  Jan  Peerce's  Blue 
Bird  of  Happiness,  and  the  beautiful, 
comforting  lines  of  the  immortal  Fan- 
ny Crosby,  I  might  have  lost  faith  in 
God  or  had  a  nervous  breakdown." 

After  her  name  appeared  in  Xame 
Your  Hobby  in  August,  1960,  she  re- 
ceived letters  from  many  interesting 
people — some  of  whom  have  become 
lasting  friends.  Among  them,  she  re- 
calls, were  "a  leper  in  the  Philippines. 
a  candy  'butch'  with  Ringling  Brothers. 
Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus,  a  comedi- 
enne in  a  Tennessee  Williams'  play,  a 
retired  musician,  and  scores  of  amateur 
poets,  ministers,  teachers,  and  home- 
makers.  They  shared  with  me  their 
religious  beliefs,  as  virtually  all  of 
them  were  devout  Methodists." 

Besides  collecting  favorite  verses  in 
huge  scrapbooks,  Mrs.  Murphy  likes 
to  write  what  she  calls  "just  doggerel." 
One  of  her  quatrains  appeared  on  page 
10  of  the  December,  1960,  Together. 

Miles  away,  and  of  another  genera- 
tion, we  find  a  hobbyist  who  says, 
"Poetry  has  helped  to  make  my  life 
lovely  all  along  the  way — and  I  was 
70  on  my  last  birthday  in  December." 

She's  Mrs.  Lila  Gallup  Kinney  of 
Dover  Foxcroft,  Maine,  who  adds: 

"In  my  day,  Friday  afternoons  were 
devoted  to  poetry  and  recitation  thereof. 
Each  child  was  expected  to  memorize  a 
poem  through  the  week  and  then  to  re- 
cite it  on  Friday.  No  excuses  were  ac- 
ceptable. And  how  I  enjoyed  those 
afternoons!" 

Mrs.  Kinney  feels  there's  a  new  in- 
terest in  poetry  stirring  in  the  land.  She 
points  to  evidence  in  her  own  region. 
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where  the  University  of  Maine  ob- 
serves a  poetry  hour  each  week,  open  to 
the  public,  and  last  year  there  was  a 
TV  course  of  poetry  study  by  Colby 
College.  Here's  one  of  Mrs.  Kinney's 
poems,  called   When  Trees  Pray: 

One  silvery  birch  on  a  rugged  hill, 
Gracefully  standing,  prayerful,  still; 
With   roots   firmly   planted   in   cool, 

green  sod, 
Leaves  whisper  softly  of  beauty  and 

God. 

But  what  is  poetry?  Some  say  it's 
a  hobby,  while  others  insist  it's  a  pro- 
fession, and  still  others  say  it's  "too  in- 
tellectual"  to   be   a   hobby. 

Keats  said,  "Poetry  is  distilled  prose," 
but  Poe,  Coleridge,  Disraeli,  Belloc,  and 
all  the  others  have  had  a  few  words 
for  it,  too.  It  has  been  called  "a  sense 
of  stilled  singing,"  "a  harmony  in  the 
soul,"  and,  perhaps  best  of  all,  "a 
momentary  stay  against  confusion." 

Webster  defines  poetry  as  "the  em- 
bodiment in  appropriate  language  of 
beautiful  or  high  thought,  imagination, 
or  emotion,  the  language  being  rhyth- 
mical, usually  metrical,  and  adapted  to 
arouse  feelings  and  imagination." 

Among  our  readers  whose  poems 
have  earned  special  recognition  are  the 
Rev.  Edward  Johnson  of  Reno,  Pa., 
who  won  a  contest  in  Explorer  Maga- 
zine a  few  years  ago;  Mrs.  Sherry 
Wempen  of  Moweaqua,  111.,  winner  of 
several  limerick  contests;  and  William 
Beyer  of  Kankakee,  111.,  who  won  the 
Amy  Hempstead  Branch  Lyric  Award 
of  1958;  the  Poetry  Achievement 
Award  of  1959,  sponsored  by  the 
Writer  Magazine;  and  has  twice  won 
the  College  Contest  held  by  Lyric. 
Here's  a  sample  of  Beyer's  work: 

Bolt  the  sash  on  winter  moon, 
That  with  a  hermit's  eye 
1  never  see  the  festive  way 
The  snow  woods  lie. 

In  the  boat  docks,  there's  the  swish- 
and-sigh  of  paint  brushes,  covering 
weathered  planks.  Windows  gleam 
new-clean  in  the  sunlight  and  prim 
'starched  curtains  waft  circles  of  violet 
!  scent  in  the  air.  Ah,  the  vigor  of  new 
life  and  spring  .  .  .  ah,  poetry. 

— Dorothy   Auns 


As   additional    reading,   we   suggest: 

Poetry  (magazine  of  the  Modern 
Poetry  Association),  1018  N.  State  St., 
Chicago,  111.  Subscription,  $6  per  year, 
for  12  issues. 

Poet's  Choice  (Dial  Press,  New  York, 
J6.95).  Edited  by  Paul  Engle  and 
Joseph  Langland. 

American  Poetry  and  Poetics  (An- 
chor Books,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  $1.45). 
Edited  by  Daniel  G.  Hoffman. 
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Together  with  the  small  fry 


CM* 


I  wonder  if  bears  have  to  stay  in  bed 
Whenever  they  get  a  cold  in  the  head? 


I  wonder  if  they  get  medicine  drops 
And  fruit  juice  to  drin^ 

'til  the  sniffling  stops? 


I  just  hope  they  have  mothers  li\e  mine 
To  help  them  get  to  feeling  fine. 


— Gina  Bell-Zano 


T«/-A(xW/ 


How  many  sit  upon  a  throne? 
U  hat  is  the  weight  of  one  huge  stone? 
What  part  of  a  cloc\  is  found  in  sticks? 
What  lollipop  part  is  found  in  clicks? 
How  many  fingers  fit  in  mittens? 
What  Western  hero  is  found  in  {ittens? 
II  hat  part  of  a  dog  is  in  a  wagon? 
What  {ind  of  cloth  is  in  a  dragon? 
What  bird  is  always  in  a  crowd? 
What  {ind  of  noise  is  in  a  cloud? 

-J]  \\  Carpenter  Mergard 
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Answers:    pnoj    'a\ojd    'Sej    'Sbm    ni^ 

'U31      *>J3Ij      ->pii      -UO]      "3UO 


Together /March    196J 


I    heart    right,   as    '"V    heart    is 

oith  t/iin.'"  Doti  thou  loot  and 

Ji  is  enough.  I  givt  thee 
,iit   hand  of  fellowship. 

-John    Weslky     (1703-1791) 
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No  Sermon  Intended  .  .  .  but  when  we  read  The  Sermon  I'll  Never  Forget 
on  page  51,  we  were  reminded  of  how  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  the  noted 
author,  Bummed  up  Bome  of  the  things  he  had  learned  during  a  long,  eventful 
lifetime.  "Goodness,"  he  wrote,  "is  the  only  value  that  seems  in  this  world  of 
appearances  to  have  any  claim  to  be  an  end  in  itself.  Virtue  is  its  own  reward.  I 
am  ashamed  to  have  reached  so  commonplace  a  conclusion.  With  my  instinct  for 
effect,  I  should  have  liked  to  end  my  book  with  some  startling  and  paradoxical 
announcement,  or  with  a  cynicism  that  my  readers  would  have  recognized  with  a 
chuckle  as  characteristic.  It  seems  I  have  little  more  to  say  than  can  be  read  in 
m\  copybook  or  heard  from  any  pulpit.  I  have  gone  a  long  way  round  to  discover] 
what   everyone  knew  already." 

Without  Claim  to  Distinction  ...  we  understand,  was  Steve  Holcomb, 
the  Iowa  farmer,  who  told  Mrs.  Peryl  Wade  Parsons  about  the  unforgettable 
sermon.  "He  was  just  an  average  man  who  led  an  exemplary  life,"  the  author 
wiiti~.  "1  knew  him  in  a  oasual  way,  and  he  gave  me  this  story  to  illustrate  how  a 
child  may  be  influenced  by  seemingly  small  things."  Strange,  isn't  it.  that  an  un- 
distinguished  country  preacher  in  an  almost  empty  church  on  a  rainy  Sunday 
morning  long  ago  could  show  a  self-conscious  farm  boy  what  the  distinguished  Mr. 
Maugham  was  a  long  time  learning?  From  that  minor  incident,  goodness  spread 
in  ever-widening  circles  through  Steven  Holcomb's  life,  and  now  the  message  and 
the  lesson  of  an  hour  in  church  find?  its  way  to  Together's  readers. 

Here,  There,  and  Everywhere  .  .  .  Two  years  have  passed  since  we  talked  to 
Bishop  Netvell  S.  Booth  of  the  Congo  in  a  Chicago  hotel  room  [see  We're  Back 
in  the  Congo,  March.  1961,  page  15].  Because  this  fine  Christian  leader  and  the 
church  have  faced  many  crises 
since  then,  Bishop  Booth  re- 
turns to  bring  us  up  to  date 
with  Late  Word  from  tin- 
Congo  on  page  14  .  .  .  The 
Twelve  Disciples  [October. 
1957,  page  341  and  Women  of 
the  Bible  [December,  1958, 
page  35]  were  inspirational 
landmarks  among  Together's 
color  pages,  we  think,  and 
Mrs.  Sune  Richards  is  back 
this  month  with  more  photo- 
paintings:  her  Children  of  the 
Old  Testament  [page  35].  Sets 
of  most  of  these  are  avail- 
able through  Cokesbury  Book 

Stores  .  .  .  First  off,  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Harris  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md..  sent  us  a  rather 
brief  version  of  Blueberry  Pancakes,  Indeed!  [page  49].  We  returned  it  with  a 
note:  "too  short" — but  it  wasn't  long  before  the  expanded  manuscript  turned  up  in 
our  morning  mail.  If  we  still  wanted  a  longer  version,  Mrs.  Harris  advised,  she 
would  be  glad  to  oblige,  "given  a  few  more  Sundays'  experience." 

Indian  Art  &  an  Indian's  Prayer  .  .  .  We  wanted  to  share  the  complete 
prayei  with  you  in  the  two  color  pages  that  follow.  We  even  had  it  in  type,  but  the 
unbreakable  bonds  of  lead  that  bind  the  dimensions  of  a  printed  page  made  only 
a  short  excerpt  possible.  While  the  prayer  usually  is  attributed  to  Chief  Yellow 
Lark  of  the  Seattle  Indians,  the  author  is  actually  unknown,  according  to  the 
Rev.  George  B  alker  of  Phoenix.  Arizona,  who  corresponded  with  the  chief.  "He. 
told  us  that  he  did  not  write  the  prayer,"  Mr.  Walker  advises,  adding  that  the 
iliiet  died  before  lie  could  secure  the  name  of  the  author. — Your  Editors. 
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PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONTENTS  . . . 

Dr.  Arnold  Toynbee,  the  outstanding  mod- 
ern historian,  analyzes  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Movement  and  its  effect  on  history. 

Front  Cover — Wesley  Preaching  in  the  Mar- 
ket place. 

"What  Happened  at  Aldersgate,"  a  full  color 
spread  with  brief  summary  of  "The  Man," 
"The  Place,"  "The  Event,"  and  "The  Result." 

"JOHN  WESLEY— A  Man  You'd  Like  to 
Talk  To,"  in  text  and  pictures. 

"THE  WAY  OF  THE  WARMED  HEART" 
—A  magnificent  12-page  pictorial  with  re- 
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Please  reserve  the  quantities  of  the  Special  Aiders- 
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productions  in  full  color  of  original  oil  and 
watercolor  paintings  by  such  famous  Meth- 
odist artists  as  Lynd  Ward,  Jack  White, 
Charles  Hargens,  and  TOGETHER's  own 
Floyd  Johnson.  These  original  paintings  de- 
pict high  points  of  Methodist  development 
from  Wesley  as  a  child  until  Asbury  carried 
the  Gospel  across  the  Blue  Ridge. 

"MARKS  OF  A  METHODIST"— A  historic 
statement  by  John  Wesley. 

"HOW  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  WORKS"  by 
Roy  L.  Smith. 

"Too  Easy  to  Be  a  Methodist  Today?"  The 
May  Powwow. 

"Francis  Asbury — An  American  Saint  Paul" 
by  Bishop  Nolan  B.  Harmon.  Number  8  in 
the  Our  Methodist  Heritage  series. 

"The  Complex  Art  of  Knowing  the  Moment" 
by  Arthur  Gordon. 

PLUS  YOUR  FAVORITE  FEATURES! 


Electors   item,  thi 


Destined  to   be  a  collectors  item,  this  specia 
issue  of  TOGETHER  will  be  a  treasured  resource 
for  years  to  come. 

Never  before  in  one  place  has  so  much  vital  in- 
formation about  the  Aldersgate  experience  (and  its 
repercussions)  been  presented  so  beautifully. 

Use  this  coupon  for  quantity  orders  of  this  mag- 
nificent 84-page  issue  at  the  low  pre-publication 
prices   indicated.   Make  your  reservations  today! 


Jesus  it 


The  Annunciation, 

as  visioned  by 

the  Cheyenne:  Gabriel 

carries  a  typical  Indian  flute 

when  he  reveals  to  Mary 

her  forthcoming  role 

as  mother  of  Jesus. 


IhOUSANDS  of  years  before  Christ 
was  born  in  Hethlehem,  Indian  tribes 
were  roaming  North  America.  Suppose 
Jesus  had  walked  the  Great  Plains  with 
them,  instead  of  the  plains  of  Galilee 
lar  away?  Because  Dick  West,  a  Chey- 
rmu  artist  and  devout  Christian,  had  often  thought  about 
this,  he  began  work  on  a  unique  series  of  paintings  in- 
tend; the  universality  of  Christ.  In  addition, 
he  hi  other  Indian  Americans  his  own 
h  and  th              tnd  in  the  Christian  way  of  life. 
Wl                               d  th<   Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
living  in  tepees,  dressing  themselves  in 


deerskin,  and  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow.  Their  life 
would  change  little  before  the  white  man  arrived.  Al- 
though religious  by  nature,  they  did  not  believe  in  one 
God.  They  sensed  that  the  mysteries  of  life  came  from  a 
Power  which  often  showed  itself  in  living  things. 

One  prayer  attributed  to  Yellow  Lark  begins  with  this 
reverent  supplication  "O  Great  Spirit,  whose  voice  I  hear 
in  the  winds,  and  whose  breath  gives  life  to  all  the  world, 
hear  me:  I  am  a  man  before  you,  one  of  your  many  chil- 
dren. I  am  small  and  weak.  I  need  your  strength  and 
wisdom ..." 

Dick  West's  Christ  is  black-haired  and  copper-skinned, 
as  are  his  own  people.  His  colorful  paintings  illustrate 
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Christ's  life — but  with  the  costumes,  customs,  and  scenic 
backgrounds  of  the  Cheyenne  of  America's  Great  Plains. 

Dick  West — known  by  his  people  as  Wah-Pah-Nah-Yah, 
meaning  Light  Foot — heads  the  art  department  of  Bacone 
College  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  and  is  recognized  as  a  lead- 
ing artist  of  the  Southwest.  Born  in  western  Oklahoma, 
he  attended  a  reservation  school  and  Haskell  Institute, 
studied  art  at  Bacone  under  the  tutelage  of  a  prominent 
Indian  artist,  Acee  Blue  Eagle,  and  then  became  the  first 
Indian  to  receive  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma. 

The  impulse  which  prompts  the  imaginative  artist  to 
remove  Christ  from  the  traditional  Holy  Land  and  place 
him  in  an  environment  best  known  to  the  painter  him- 
self is  a  tradition  almost  as  old  as  religious  art  itself.  It 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  yearning  by  artists  to  bring  the 
Savior  and  his  teachings  even  closer  to  themselves  and  to 
their  own  people.  This  Dick  West  has  admirably  done. 


The  Ascension:    The  "Spirit  horse"  is  an  anachronism 

since  American  Indians  did  not  have  horses  until  they  were 

brought  from  Europe  by  the  Spanish  conquistadors. 


ten  by  an  Indian  Artist 


The  Last  Supper:  Christ  and  his  buc\s\in-clad  disciples  gather  in  a  Great  Plains  Indian  tepee  rather  than  an  Upper  Room. 
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NY  and  NYE  Churches  Ready  for  Crusade 

Two  Conferences  Seek 
Total  of  $4.8  Million 


Sonic    of    the    participants    in    the    recent 


Newburgh  Newi  Photo 
Convocation     on     the    Christian    Ministry. 


Bishop  Wicke  Urges  Careful  Choice  of  Vocations 


Bishop  Wicke  appealed  to  nearly  200 
students  at  the  Convocation  on  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry  in  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  not  to 
drift  into  some  job  but  to  "choose  a  vo- 
cation with  care." 

He  advised  them  to  give  the  ministry 
serious  thought. 

His  address  closed  a  two-day  session 
at  the  Newburgh  Hotel  and  First  Church 
which  included  group  discussions  of  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  ministry. 

Other  speakers  were  Paul  Dietzel,  West 
Point  athletic  coach;  the  Rev.  Clark  W. 
Hunt  of  Westfield  (N.J.)  and  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  Sockman,  pastor  emeritus  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York  City. 

Shown  in  the  picture  above  are  four  of 
the  participants  in  the  convocation.  Left 
to  right  are  Dr.  Merrill  Johnson,  host  pas- 
tor; Dr.  Sockman,  Bishop  Wicke,  and  Dr. 
John  M.  Pearson,  chairman. 

Start  World's  Fair  Center 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Warren,  pastor  of  St. 
Mark's  Methodist  Church  in  New  York 
City  and  president  of  the  Manhattan  Di- 
vision of  the  Protestant  Council  partici- 
pated in  the  ground-breaking  ceremony 
for    the   World's    Fair    Protestant    Center. 

Shown  at  right  are  (left  to  right)  Dr. 
Phillip  A.  Johnson,  National  Lutheran 
Council;  Robert  Moses,  World's  Fair 
president;  Dr.  Warren;  Emilio  Knechtle, 
board  president;  and  Dr.  Arthur  Lee 
Kinsolving,  president  of  the  Protestant 
Council. 


Paging  Mr.  Price 

The  Hymn  Society  of  America  would 
like  to  learn  the  address  of  Sherman 
Price,  son  of  the  late  Carl  Fowler  Price, 
a  Methodist  layman  and  the  society's  first 
president. 

Anyone  knowing  his  address  is  asked  to 
communicate  with  William  W.  Reid, 
Room  242,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  27,  N.Y. 


The  churches  of  the  New  York  and 
New  York  East  Conferences  are  in  the 
final  stages  of  preparation  for  the  capita'. 
fund  crusades  to  be  conducted  in  local 
parishes. 

The  New  York  Conference  development 
fund  calls  for  SI, 500,000  and  the  New 
York  East  quota  is  $3,366,000. 

Both  conferences  have  allotted  segments 
of  the  fund  for  inner-city  work,  church 
extension,  and  student  work  including 
seminary  scholarships.  In  addition,  the 
New  York  East  Conference  hopes  to  build 
two  new  retirement  homes;  and  the  New 
York  Conference  is  devoting  a  sum  to 
the  promotion  of  stewardship. 

Filmstrips  entitled  Our  Moment  to  De- 
cide have  been  prepared  for  district  rallies 
and  local  churches;  and  a  brochure  with 
the  same  title  is  going  to  Methodists 
throughout  the  conferences  explaining  the 
needs. 

Laymen  to  Hear  Bosley 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley,  pastor  of  Christ 
Church,  New  York  City,  will  be  the 
speaker  March  1  at  6:45  p.m.  at  the 
Newark  Conference  Annual  Fellowship 
dinner    at    Drew    University.     His    topic 


THE    PROTESTANT   CENTER 
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Breaking    ground    for    the     Protestant     Center    at    the     New     Yor\     World's     Fair. 


bishop  lierald  Kennedy  asks,  "How  Big  Should  a  Church  Be?" 
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.■   Mountain  Student  Union. 

Construct  Student  Union 

Another  Georgian-style  building  is  be- 
ing constructed  on  the  campus  of  Green 
Mountain  College,  Poultney  (Vt.)— a 
Student  Union  estimated  to  cost  a  mil- 
lion  dollars. 

The  building  will  include  a  dining 
hall  tor  600  students,  student  organiza- 
tion offices,  a  book  store,  campus  store, 
snack  bar.  lounges,  a  guest  dining  hall, 
and    recreational    facilities. 

scaping    plans    include    a    sunken 
used  as  a  skating  rink  in  the 
winter. 

Morristown  Exceeds  Goal 

Morristown  (N.J.)  Methodists  launched 
their  Program  of  Progress,  hoping  to 
DO  for  the  addition  of  a  parish 
hall  and  renovation  of  the  existing  build- 
ing. The  1,329  members  subscribed 
182. 

The  photo  below  show  s  executive  com- 
mittee: first  row  from  left,  Dr.  William 
1..  Lancey,  pastor;  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Welch  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  director; 
Victor  F.  King,  chairman;  and  Robert 
!!.  SJienck.  chairman  of  larger  gifts; 
rear    row:    Walter    J.    Cilwa,    J.    Carlton 
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THE    BISHOP    WHITES 


On   Vesting 


\  youngster  just  under  the  teens  had  been  industriously 
working  and  saving.  Periodically  he  would  count  his 
silver  hoard  with  care.  Having  been  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  he  was  sitting  glumly  surveying  his  wealth. 
When  his  mother  inquired  why  this  dour  aspect,  he  re- 
plied, "I  thought  I'd  be  happy  when  I  had  saved  this 
money.  I'm  not." 

Well,"  said  she,  "what  would  make  you  happy :" 
Love,"  was  the  simple  answer. 

Many  of  us  have  come  to  a  like  conclusion.    Often  far 
too  late  to  share  the  joy  of  our  discovery.   This  is  the  center  of  our  faith.    We 
possess  in  joy  only  what  we  share  with  joy. 

Ernest  Hemingway  was  awarded  both  the  Pulitzer  and  Nobel  prizes  for  his 
literary  labors,  specifically  his  short  novel,  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea.  He  gave 
his  Pulitzer  prize  money  to  his  son  and  his  Nobel  prize  medal  to  a  church. 
Asked  why,  he  replied,  "You  really  don't  feel  you  own  something  until  you  can 
give  it  away." 

So  it  is!  We  may  believe  we  are  in  possession  of  some  corner  of  knowledge. 
We  verify  our  surmise  in  our  ability  to  teach  it,  to  share  it.  The  test  of  the 
authentic  Christian  life  is  found  in  our  ability  to  share  it  in  living  and  in  giving. 

Two  conferences  of  this  area  are  presently  engaged  in  "Crusades" — in  testing 
our  authentic  Christian  witness,  our  ability  to  live  and  give.  For  that  matter 
every  Christian  is  perpetually  engaged  in  this  task  of  discipleship — of  living  and 
sharing. 

The  days  of  the  Lenten  Season  lie  immediately  before  us  when  the  testing 
looms  large  and  sharp.   By  His  grace  let  us  not  fail  Him! 

In  sincerity, 
Lloyd  C.  Wicke 


Yawger,  Edward  A.  Dunbar,  Johnston  F. 
Stewart,  Martin  N.  Beversluis,  and  Lowell 
D.  White. 
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-.  workers  pass  goal. 


Dr.  Harold  A.  Brack  represented  the 
University  at  the  annual  Convention  of 
the  Speech  Association  of  America  in 
Cleveland  (Ohio).  He  is  chairman  of  the 
College  Curriculum  Committee. 
•  Recent  speakers  were  Dr.  Franz  Hilde- 
brandt,  who  reported  on  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  meeting,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Ranson,  Professor  of  Ecumenical  Theol- 
ogy, presenting  a  series  on  Christian 
Encounter  With  Other  Faiths  and  Bhik- 
khu  Vinita  of  Ceylon  on  Representative 
of  Theravada  Buddhism. 

Church  Buys  Plot 

A  plot  of  6.77  acres  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  has  been 
acquired  as  the  new  site  of  the  Washing- 
ton Street-Hedding  Church.  No  date 
has  been  set  for  the  start  of  the  new- 
building. 

Centenary  Receives  Gift 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bauer,  Jr.  of  Chatham 
(N.J.),  class  of  1928,  has  made  a  gift  of 
securities  to  the  college  under  a  plan 
whereby  a  donor  transferring  securities 
during  her  lifetime  receives  the  earnings 
from  them.  Upon  the  donor's  death  both 
the   principal   and   earnings   are   retained 


by  the  college.  Mrs.  Bauer's  mother,  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Voorhees,  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1905  and  her  father,  the  late 
Walter  B.  Gulick,  former  mayor  of 
Hackettstown,  was  a  student  there  in 
1879  and   1880. 

•  The  college's  radio  station,  WKTI,  pre- 
sented singers,  musicians,  and  other  spe- 
cialty acts  every  half  hour  for  seven  hours 
at  its  open  house.  College  talent  was 
featured  in  the  afternoon  and  community- 
talent  in  the  evening. 


3n  ^Memoriam 

New  York  East  Conference 
Augustin    P.    Corliss-Retired 

Port  Jefferson,  N.Y. 

January    7,    1963 

Arthur  C.  Flandreau-Retired 

Ocean   Grove,   N.J. 

December    18,    1962 
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Dr.  Bertihard  E.  Olson;  writes  new  boo\. 

Publishes  New  Book 

Faith  and  Prejudice  by  Dr.  Bernhard 
E.  Olson  of  the  New  York  Conference  is 
being  published  this  month  by  the  Yale 
University  Press. 

The  book  is  the  culmination  of  seven 
years'  research  into  the  content  of  edu- 
cational material  of  four  major  Protestant 
denominations. 

Green  Mountain  Peeks 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  a  565,000 
dormitory  which  will  accommodate  82 
students. 

•  Among  the  309  freshmen  this  year  is 
Cheryl  M.  Hopson,  recipient  of  a  National 
Merit  Scholarship. 

•  President  Raymond  A.  Withey  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 


Colleges  and  president  of  the  New  Eng 
land  Junior  College  Council.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Vermont  Foundation  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Private 
Junior  College,  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
•  A  dedicatory  program  and  Open  House 
marked  the  opening  of  the  new  $250,000 
infirmary. 


One  Snort  Circuit 

The  Rev.  Richard  L.  Francis,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Division  of  the 
Protestant  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  is  conducting  his  46th  preaching 
mission  for  the  Air  Force  in  Japan,  Oki- 
nawa and  Korea. 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Bosley  of  Christ  Church, 
New  York  City,  was  heard  on  WPIX-TV 
on  the  topic  Your  Right  To  Say  It.  The 
program    was    recorded    in    Chicago,    111. 

Wanted:  a  senior  high  school  church- 
school  class  in  the  Ashokan  (N.Y.)  Church. 
Pastor  William  H.  Hunter  reports  that 
the  reorganized  MYF  of  the  Reservoir 
Circuit  made  the  request  with  a  teacher 
and   three  students  already  secured. 

Dr.  Albert  Allinger  of  Cranford,  N.J., 
was  named  by  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Churches  Department  of  Social  Education 
and  Action  as  a  delegate  to  the  study  con- 
ference on  the  Church  and  Economic  Life 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bishop  Wicke  is  one  of  13  bishops 
sponsoring  the  celebration  of  the  225th 
anniversary  of  John  Wesley's  Aldersgate 
experience.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Race  in  Chi- 
cago January  14-17. 


Area  executive  secretaries  of  boards  of 
education  will  participate  in  the  11th 
annual  Middle  Atlantic  Vlult  Convoca- 
tion March  7-10  at  Buck  Hill  Falls.  Pa. 
The  Rev.  Alex  Porteus  of  the  New  York 
Conference  is  assistant  director;  the  Rev. 
Latimer  11.  Neale  of  New  York  East  is  a 
chairman  of  the  leadership  committee;  the 
Rev.  J.  Earl  Starkey  of  Newark  is  a  work 
group  leader. 

Albany  Street  Church,  Schenectady, 
NY.,  conducted  a  World  Vision  Insti- 
tute four   successive  Sunday  evenings. 

Budget  drive  dinners  are  hardly  a 
novelty— but  the  Bedford  Hills  (N.Y.) 
Church  launched  its  drive  with  a  congre- 
gational breakfast. 

Dr.  Lowell  M.  Atkinson  of  Englewood, 
N.J.,  was  chaplain  of  the  SS  Rotterdam 
on  a  Caribbean  cruise.  He  held  services 
each  Sunday  and  was  available  for  coun- 
seling. 

Miss  Sarah  Metzger  was  honored  at 
Epworth  Church,  Whitestone,  N.Y.,  for 
50  years'  sen  ice  as  a  primary  department 
teacher.  The  Rev.  John  M.  Mackay  pre- 
sented her  a  Bible,  a  hymnal  and  other 
gifts. 

Student  Recognition  Sunday  at  Penata- 
quit  Church,  Bay  Shore,  N.Y.,  began 
with  a  communion  service  for  college 
students. 

Our  apologies  to  the  Rev.  G.  Lewis 
Porter  of  Albany  Street  Church,  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.,  who  was  incorrectly  identi- 
fied in  a  mortgage  burning  photo  on 
page  4  of  the  February  Area  News.  Mr. 
Porter  is  in  the  center  foreground. 

The  Rev.  Calvin  O.  Pressley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Conference,  has  been 
named  pastor  of  the  interdenominational 
Church  of  the  Open  Door,  New  York  City. 


Area  to  Hear  India  Story 

Bishop  Wicke  is  on  a  tour  of  the  Area  equal  in  pace 
if  not  in  scope  to  his  three-month  trip  through  India,  Japan 
and  Europe.  He  is  reporting  his  experiences  in  India  at 
meetings  of  ministers  and  laymen  in  each  of  the  16  districts. 
Photos  at  bottom  and  right  show  him  with  chaplains  and 
Army  officers  at  several  of  the  military  bases  he  and  Mrs. 
Wicke   visited  during  their  recent  overseas  visit. 


Official  TJ.  S.  Army  Photo 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Wicke  are  greeted  at  Tokyo  International  Air- 
port  by  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Phillips  as  they  began  a 
five-day  tour  of  Methodist  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Tokyo. 


_ 

Official  TJ.  8.  Army  Photo 

Bishop  Wicke  looks  at  map  of  Southeast  .  Isia  with  Brig.  Gen. 
Joseph  W.  Still  well,  Jr.  (right)  in  Vietnam.  At  bishop's  left 
is    Chaplain    (Lieut.)    J.    Earl    Andrews,    5'lth    Signal    Battalion. 


Official  TJ.  8.  Army  Photo 

Methodist  chaplains  are  greeted  by  Bishop  Wicke  during  his  visit 
to  Vietnam.  Shown  from  left  to  right  arc  Capt.  Donald  Squires, 
the  bishop,  Lieut,  j.  Earl  Andrews,  Capt.  Robert  B.  Howerton,  Jr. 
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./,    hall,   and   a   modern    fytehen. 

■    architect  for  the  attractive,  modern  struc- 

urch  show  with  pride  to  visitors. 


The  Rev  Charles  Barton,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  left,  and  Dr.  Allen 
I  Claxton  o)  Broadway  Temple,  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  Northeastern  Jurisdiction  Board  of  Evangelism,  dis- 
cuss    special     Aldersgate     Year     program     for     jurisdiction. 
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High-school 
girls     assisting 

Methodist  Hospital  of 
Brooklyn:  standing,  Grace 
FJ{lof  and  Marian  Sie- 
bold  of  Kings  Highway 
Church,  and  Conduce 
Bates;  kneeling,  a  mem- 
ber of  Fisherman's 
Church,  Brooklyn. 


Reriten  Record  Photo 

$105  000     Christ 

:  Rutherford.  A'./..  (left 
'•:  rintendent  Forest 
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Bergen  Record  Photo 

Recital  bv  West  Point  organist  John  Davis,  Jr., 
marked  the  dedication  of  a  $12,800  organ  at  Stony  Point, 
N.Y.  Standing  at  the  right  and  holding  the  dedica- 
tion service  program  is  the  Rev.   William   C.  Crouch,  pastor 
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